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REV.  HANS  TORGERSEN.  MRS.  WEINLANU. 

REV.  J.  KILBUCK.  MRS.  KiLBUCK.  REV.  W.  K.  WEINLANU. 


3t-t  .  •  ontv  •  ;  stations  afforded  little  companionship  to  e^h  other  as 

m^c  Parabum  llrssiaitara  ilcpavtcr.  --;y,“:ftemetd“rd  wori<  was  at 

once  begun,  and  went  bravely  on.  But  alas  !  the  ^ess®  w  ic^ 
One  Penny  per  copy.  One  Shilling  per  annum.  Post  brought  the  new  missionaries  to  Carmel  was  comi 

Urari  Or  -i  Shilling  and  Sixpence  per  annum.  Post  Pring  Missionary  Weinland  and  his  family  back  to  le  a  , 
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All  communications  for  the  Editor  to  be  addressed  to 
7,  Furnivals  Inn,  Holborn,  London,  E.C.  All  communica¬ 
tions  for  the  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to  32,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.C. 

Z'  ‘ 

A  STORY  OF  HEROISM. 


completely  broken  down  in  health.  _  onrll 

The  Kilbucks  heroically  resolved  to  remain  alone,  an  1 
hold  the  fort  until  reinforcements  came  or  death  called 
them  away,— Mrs.  Kilbuck  the  only  white  woman  in  that 
desolate  region  among  degraded  heathen. 

The  next  year  brought  electrifying  news.  Scarcely  two 
years  had  the  missionary  been  there,  and  he  could  u 
imperfectly  stammer  forth  the  message  of  the  Cross  in  the 
uncouth  language  of  the  North,  when  its  solid  people  awoke, 
and  the  bleak  and  desolate  land  began  to  blossom  with  the 
rjiHE  story  of  the  recently-established  missions  to  the  of  such  self-consecration.  From  far  and  near  tne 

-L  Eskimos  of  North-western  Alaska  furnishes  a  striking  gathered,  besought  the  missionary  to  come  to 

example  of  the  self-devotion  of  the  Moravians.  their  villaf^'es  too';  said  that  they  would  build  chapels  for 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  in  pleading  for  a  missionary  to  f}-^at  they  “wanted  a  share  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  take 

these  people,  presented  the  cause  to  the  Moravians  on  this  fhgjr  f,ad”  (sins).  In  Greenland  the  Moravians 

wise  :  That  these  Eskimos  were  so  debased,  the  conditions  j^Pcured  five  years  before  the  message  could  be  sent  home, 
of  missionary  labours  among  them  so  severe,  so  dreary,  so  'pj^cy  -yvant  to  be  saved  now”;  and  when  this  historic 
cheerless,  that  he  could  find  no  one  who  was  willing  to  carry  uiessa^e  was  sent  forth  from  bleak  Alaska,  after  two  years’ 
the  Gospel  message  to  them  in  their  inhospitable  regions,  fabou^  the  home  churches  were  filled  with  holy  joy.  The 
where  they  dwelt  in  unspeakable  degradation.  As  a  last  anpeal'  sounded  forth  for  reinforcements,  and  eighteen 
resource  he  came  to  the  Moravians.  No  man  cared  for  the  responded,  among  them  five  married  couples,  some  of  thesei 
souls  of  these  degraded  savages — would  they  have  mercy  on  volunteering  to  leave  their  children  behind. 

them?  This  was  an  appeal  which  the  Church  that  had  p3ut  before  the  chosen  ones  could  be  sent,  a  terriblfe  winter^ 

sought  out  the  Hottentots  of  Africa  and  the  Innuits  of  fo  intervene.  Mrs.  Kilbuck  was  taken  ill.  It  was' 
Greenland  and  Labrador  could  not  resist.  Five  young  either  that  she  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  States, 

studentsexpressedtheir  willingness  to  go;  two  were  chosen.  experienced  nurse  must  be  sent  to  her.  The  noble 

The  Moravian  mission  stations  are  farther  from  Sitka,  gggpjg  j-gsglved  to  separate.  The  wife  would  travel,  as  soon 
the  farthest  point  to  which  summer  excursions  run,  than  ^ggpj-ing  broke,  to  tile  States  with  the  children  :  the  husband 
London  is  from  Vienna.  When  once  there,  the  missionaries  v^rould  not  forsa'ke  tjie  post,  but  would  labour  on  alone, 
are  absolutely  separated  from  all  civilization,  help  and  ^-pjg  resolution  had  to  be,  if  possible,  communicated  to  the 
supplies  for  a  whole  year.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  report,  church.  They  heard  of  Lord  Lonsdale  coming  down  from 
the  little  band  of  missionaries  prepared  to  start.  They  were  ^pg  Arctic  regions  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  winter,  Mr.  Kilbuck 
all  young  people,  the  men  just  a  year  out  of  seminary,  and  Pad  to  start  out  to 'meet  him.  Seventy-three  terrible  days 
all  leaving  the  refinements  of  civilization  for  a  desolate  giapsed  before  his  return  to  his  sick  wife,  left  alone  with  the 
country,  where  they  would  first  have  to  build  a  house  with  assistant.  Terrific  storms,  temperature  59  degrees  below 
their  own  hands  before  they  would  have  where  to  lay  their  ^gro,  tell  the  story.  He  was  given  up  for  lost.  His  noble 
heads.  wife’resolved  then,  if  the  Lord  gave  her  strength,  to  remain| 

On  June  jgth,  1885,  the  littL  band,  consisting  of  the  hg^sgif  alone  with  Assistant  Weber  at  the  post !  But  heri 


Revs.  W.  Weinland  and  John  Kilbuck 


and  their  equally  husband,  miraculously  preserved,  returned. 

message  reached  the  States  in  time,  but  aid  had  toj 
be  sent  at  once,  k  person  of  experience  was  required  ;  the| 
heroine  wasfound.  ^he  official  items,without  any  ostentation,' 


devoted  wives,  with  one  lay  brother  to  nelp  them  in  building 
a  house,  reached  the  Kuskokwim.  Battling  their  way  up  the 
river  in  a  violent  storm,  Hans  Torgersen  fell  overboard,  and 

waflost.  A  year  must  elapse  before  help  could  reach  them  ;  1  simply  announced  |n  Moravian  style  .  “  Sister  Bachman  hs-Sj 
yet  strong  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  these  young  men,  with  received  and  accepted  the  appointrnent  to  Bethel,  Alaska,  I 
their  young  wives,  prepared  to  face  the  unknown  horrors  for  one  year  that  was  all.  But  those  who  knew,  knew! 
of  an  Arctic  winter,  ill  provided,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  that  that  meant  that  the  wife  of  the  presiding  bishop  of  thei 
time  caused  by  this  accident,  both  in  provisions  and  shelter,  church  had  been  willing  to  leave  her  husband  and  family  to  j 
for  its  hardships.  serve  the  Lord  among  the  Alaskan  Eskimos !  ^  ,« 

The  church  at  home  waited  the  outcome  in  dread  suspense  The  reinforcements  are  now  there.  Mrs.  Kilbuck  has 
a  year.  Then  came  the  heroic  message  : ‘AVe  are,  thank  God,  recovered.  The  awakening  still  continues.  Now,  in  1890, 
alive,  and  we  will  remain.  Send  us  help,  and  we  will  start  a  fresh  opportunities  for  evangelization  are  opening  around 
second  station.”  The  history  of  that  and  succeeding  winters  ggthel,  fresh  volunteers  have  offered  and  been  appointed  to 
was  full  of  thrilling  incidents.  xhe  existing  stations,  and  Mr.  Kilbuck  is  very  desirous  to 

In  1887  a  second  station,  called  Carmel,  was  begun,  ^gj-^ppg]^  ^  third  station  at  Togiak. 
an  assistant  sent  to  Bethel,  the  older  station  ;  but  the  two  The  Baptist  Missionayy  Magazine. 
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BETHLEHEM, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


iiTiuiiiitiidlul'H' 


Home  again  after  a  Year  in 
Alaska. 

“ J.ATE  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  August 
21st,  ISr.  Bachman  and  her  son  John  arrived 
safe  and  sound  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.”  That  was  the 
good  news  which  came  across  the  Atlantic  very 
early  in  September,  and  on  receipt  of  it  we  imme¬ 
diately  sent  our  hearty  congratulations. 

“Across  the  Atlantic  from  Bethlehem?  Y'ou 
mean  the  Mediterranean  !  ”  Xo,  we  don’t ;  .Johnny 
Bachman’s  home  is  not  in  the  Holy  Land  at  all, 
but  in  the  United  States.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  is  not 
in  Palestine.  The  two  letters  stand  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  is  much  too  long  a  word  for  busy 


Americans  to  write  in  full.  JMore  than  a  year  agoi 
news  came  to  that  home  that  a  lady  of  experience! 
was  urgently  needed  at  Bethel,  and  at  once  the  i 
wife  of  liic  presiding  elder  of  the  province-^vas 
willing  to  leave  her  husband  and  family  and  go  to  i 
x\laska.  Only  her  youngest  son  accompanied  her,  n 
a  bright  boy,  who  needed  a  change  and  rest  from  i 
study.  One  scarcely  knows  which  was  more  heroic,  '< 
the  wife  who  went  to  Alaska  at  such  short  notice,  " 
or  the  husband  who  spared  her  for  a  whole  year  to  ^ 
cheer  the  hearts  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  oui.  ' 
noble  missionaries  at  Bethel.  We  have  neitheij 
time  nor  space  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  their  longl 
overland  railway  journey  to  San  Francisco,  of  their  b 
voyage  to  Ounala.ska,  thence  to  the  mouth  of  tlij  r 
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Kuskokwiin,  and  up  that  river  in  bidarras  or  native 
boats,  of  their  first  impressions  of  the  Eskimoes, 
and  of  their  welcome  at  Bethel.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  extracts  from  one  or  two  letters, 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  their  winter  in  that 
far  northern  land.  Here  is  one  from  Br.  Kilbuck, 
written  shortly  after  their  arrival  to  express  his 
“thanks  for  the  loan.” 

Bethel,  Alaska,  July  22,  1889. 

Dear  Br.  Bachman, — To-day  I  intend  to  start 
messengers  to  Nushagak  with  our  autumn  letters, 
and  by  this  mail  I  send  you  these  few  lines,  in  which 
we  tender  you  with  grateful  hearts  our  thanks  for 
the  loan  of  your  dear  wife.  I  do  fully  appreciate 
your  generosity  in  permitting  Sr.  Bachman  and 
John  to  come  up  here,  and  thus  deprive  you  of  a 
home  for  a  whole  year.  We  all  will  take  good 
care  of  your  dear  ones,  so  that  as  far  as  it  lies  in 
our  power  they  shall  return  to  you  none  the  worse 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  winter  spent  in  Alaska. 

John  is  enjoying  Alaska,  but  can’t  stand  the 
mosquitoes.  These  tormentors  will,  however,  soon 
be  frost-bitten,  and  he  will  then  have  peace.  He 
takes  to  the  canoe  like  an  Indian,  and  is  out  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  permits.  I  told  him  he  should 
not  go  out  in  windy  Aveather.  He  is,  however, 
careful,  and  has  good  nerves  even  if  he  is  nervous. 
He  and  I  get  along  very  well. 

I  need  nob  sing  your  wife’s  virtues  to  you,  her 
life’s  companion,  for  you  know  them  better  than 
we  do.  We  shall  sadly  miss  her  when  she  leaves 
us,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we 
shall  get  a  sister  as  well  fitted  for  this  work  as  she 
is,  even  if  she  is  about  to  celebrate  her  jubilee. 

Sr.  Kilbuck  gained  wonderfully  in  strength  even 
before  she  and  Sr.  Detterer  came,  proving  that 
united  prayer  “  availeth  much.”  Now  that  she  has 
companions  she  is  like  another  woman,  and  if  1 
mistake  not  she  will  soon  be  herself  again.  The 
rest  of  us  have  continued  in  our  wonted  health. 

W e  look  forward  to  the  coming  year  with  a  great 
hope  of  being  able  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way 
of  publishing  the  Gospel. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Sr.  Bachman  herself, 
and  describes 

CHRISTMAS  AT  BETHEL. 

The  weather  was  “  very  bad  ”  even  for  Alaska,  yet 
150  natives  came  to  Bethel  for  the  Christian  fes¬ 
tival.  The  services  on  Christmas  Eve  and  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  were  very  bright  and  very  solemn,  and  it 
was  evident  that  many  hearts  were  impressed.  Sr. 
Bachman  writes  : — 

Bethel,  December  26,  1889. 

.  .  .  Well,  our  Christmas  at  Bethel  is  past,  and 
the  natives  have  all  left.  Between  them  and  the 
fuss  and  the  howling  of  their  dogs  we  have  had  a 
stirring  time  of  it.  We  had  four  Christmas  trees. 


with  candles  on  them,  and  two  of  them  had  other 
decorations  in  addition.  In  the  windows  we  had 
Bible  pictures  and  wreaths  of  spruce.  There  is  a 
nice  grove  of  spruce  trees  behind  Mr.  Lind’s  house, 
a  short  distance  from  here. 

It  has  been  a  busy  Christmas,  too,  for  we  were 
baking  every  day  for  a  week  before,  and  the  house 
was  so  crowded  with  natives  that  we  had  difficulty 
in  getting  something  to  eat  for  ourselves.  Sr. 
Kilbuck  and  I  baked  175  sweet  rusks  and  1,000 
ginger  cakes  and  a  large  quantity  of  bread.  George, 
one  of  the  older  boys,  popped  two  large  dish-pans 
of  corn  for  the  occasion.  The  boys  sewed  151 
cheese-cloth  bags  with  red  woollen  yarn,  and  we 
filled  each  one  with  a  cupful  of  popcorn,  a  sweet 
rusk,  and  four  ginger  cakes,  and  distributed  them 
among  our  visitors.  Of  course  we  supplied  our 
guests  with  other  provisions,  but  these  poor  souls 
are  easily  satisfied.  A  sea-biscuit  and  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  dried  apples  cooked  without  sugar,  were  a 
great  treat  to  them.  Then  George  and  Augustus 
dug  the  wash-kettle  out  of  the  snow,  and  filled  it 
with  water,  and  in  this  two  old  women  cooked  fish 
and  rice  together,  stirring  it  with  the  big  shovel. 
After  a  while  one  of  the  cooks  took  a  shovelful 
out  and  told  Sr.  Kilbuck  to  taste  it  and  see  if  it 
was  done.  She  kindly  did  so,  and  pronounced  it 
good. 

Josey  Kilbuck,  the  baby,  is  just  four  months 
old  ;  he  is  a  good  little  fellow  and  makes  friends 
with  everyone.  Br.  Kilbuck’s  older  children  speak 
the  native  language  altogether,  but  they  begin  to 
understand  a  little  English. 

The  boys,  including  our  Johnnie,  go  hunting 
every  few  days.  We  have  plenty  of  rabbits  and 
ptarmigans,  and  some  weeks  ago  they  brought 
home  19  at  one  time.  John  is  growing  very  tall, 
and  I  fear  he  will  outgrow  his  new  suit  before  he 
returns  home.  I  wished  him  to  write  to  3  ou,  but 
he  says  that  he  cannot  write  in  English,  and  wdll 
have  to  speak  “  native  ”  to  you  when  he  gets  home. 

It  is  eight  months  since  I  left  home,  and  it 
seems  a  very  long  time.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
often  think  of  you,  and  wonder  how  Mary  is  get¬ 
ting  along  at  Lititz  school,  and  what  Joe  is  doing, 
and  if  Alice  is  well  and  still  keeping  house  for  you. 
With  much  love  to  all,  and  hoping  that  we  may 
all  live  to  see  each  other  once  again,  I  am,  most 
affectionately  yours,  S.  E.  Bachman. 

Her  next  letter  is  mainly  about  Johnnie,  whom 
the  Eskimoes  call 

“the  nice  little  COSSACK.” 

Jan.  IG,  1S90. — I  think  I  told  you  something 
about  our  Christmas  in  my  other  letter.  We  sang 
the  “  Morning  Star  ”  whilst  the  two  bigger  boys, 
George  and  Augustus,  handed  the  wax  candles 
round.  The  school  children  sang  a  good  many 
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(xospel  songs,  and  “Hail,  thou  wondrous  infant  i  Our  native  man,  Harvey,  makes  himself  very 
stranger,”  “Softly  the  night  is  sleeping,”  and  other  i  useful.  He  is  married  to  the  woman  whom  we 
familiar  pieces.  They  are  very  fond  of  music.  !  had  here  to  .sew  the  fur  clothing  for  us  and  the  ;■ 
.Tohn  does  not  go  to  school,  but  hunts  a  good  ^  school.  He  always  makes  the  fire  in  Br.  Weber’s  «' 
deal  when  the  weather  permits,  splits  wood,  helps  i  house  about  o  o’clock  in  the  morning,  ])uts  the  J 
to  get  up  water  from  the  river,  with  a  barrel  on  a  !  bread  in  the  stove  and  sweeps  uji  the  room.  Then  J 
.sled,  and  keeps  the  native  boys  at  work.  He  is  ,  he  goes  to  .John’s  bed  and  talks  to  him  and  strokes  1 


BULGARIAN  VILLAGERS  (stC  p.  172y 


not  fond  of  w’earing  his  parka,  except  when  the 
■weather  is  below  zero.  During  the  first  cold  spell 
he  was  out  coasting  (sledging)  and  froze  his  ears. 
Sr.  Kilbuck  rubbed  them  with  snow  until  they 
thawed,  but  one  of  them  was  (piite  sore  and  swollen 
for  several  days.  After  that  he  looked  on  his 
parka  with  more  favour  when  it  was  very  cold. 


his  head  until  he  is  awake,  helps  him  to  dress 
himself,  sees  that  there  i.s  dry  grass  in  his  boots, 
and  puts  them  on  and  ties  them  for  him.  1  he 
men’s  and  boys’  boots  are  all  tied  at  the  top  and 
round  the  ankle.  We  women  also  w’ear  the  na¬ 
tive  boots  ;  they  are  so  warm  and  comfortable  that 
I  never  have  cold  feet,  nor  any  other  foot  troubles. 
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Jan.  17. — This  morning  the  sun  rose  clear  at  9  ! 
o’clock,  but  I  think  that  our  time  is  fast.  The 
weather  is  still  quite  moderate,  but  the  snow  banks  j 
all  around  us  are  half  as  high  as  the  houses.  John  ! 
and  Katie  are  out  coasting  over  the  tundra.  They 
just  came  back  with  a  Christmas  tree  on  their 
sled,  and  left  again  taking  Harry  with  them.  The 
little  ones  cannot  forget  Christmas,  but  want  to 
play  it  over  again  every  day. 

If  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  John  is  next 
thing  to  a  missionary.  He  gets  the  boys  to  comb 
their  heads  every  evening  with  a  fine  comb.  It 
was  on  New  Year  Eve  that  he  began  his  labours 
in  teaching  them  this  important  industry,  and  with 
great  success,  too.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I 
asked  him  to  write  to  Mary,  he  said,  “  I  can’t  write 
any  more,  I  am  getting  too  wild.”  All  the  native 
women  pet  him  and  call  him  “  the  nice  little  Cos¬ 
sack.” 

HOME  AG.\IN. 

And  now  the  latest  news  is  that  mother  and  son  ] 
are  home  again  from  Alaska.  We  ho})e  the  dear 
lad  will  soon  get  used  to  home  ways  again,  and  go 
forward  in  his  school  course  all  tlie  stronger  and 
better  for  his  strange  long  holiday  in  the  cold 
north.  He  will  have  many  stories  to  tell  his  play¬ 
mates. 

For  Sr.  Bachman  the  long  winter  has  been  a 
time  of  self-denial  cheerfully  borne  to  aid  and 
counsel  the  young  missionaries  at  Bethel.  With¬ 
out  doubt  her  stay  there  has  lightened  their  trials 
and  will  continue  to  bear  good  fruit  for  the  mission. 

They  brought  home  with  them  two  Eskimo  boys, 
George  and  Daniel.  These  lads  are  to  stay  awhile 
in  the  States,  and  then  go  back  to  help  in  the  good 
work  for  their  countrymen.  God  keep  them  simple 
and  earnest,  and  in  health  of  body  and  spirit ! 
They  must  have  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
water  and  a  great  deal  of  land  between  Bethel  and 
Betldehem,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  about  their  impressions  of  America. 


Bulgaria. 

J  AM  so  thankful  to  hear  of  the  Missionary  Help¬ 
ers’  Prayer  Union.  I  am  sure  it  must  be  the 
cry  of  every  faithful  labourer’s  heart  to-day  as  of 
old,  who  sees  the  mighty  work  to  be  done,  “Breth¬ 
ren,  pray  for  us.” 

My  husband  and  I  have  been  visiting  some  vil¬ 
lages  round  Samokov.  In  one  of  these  we  saw 
them  offering  sacrifices  to  the  saints.  The  altar 
was  built  of  rough  stone.  Above  it  was  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin,  with  an  oil  lamp  burning  in  front. 
Two  priests,  one  on  each  side,  were  anointing  the 
people.  At  three  large  fires  they  were  cooking 
meat,  and  there  were  three  large  casks  of  wine. 
Hundreds  of  people  were  dancing  in  rings  around. 


It  was  one  of  ] 
The  people  $ 
awful  curses^ 
mothers  cursij 
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the  only  one 
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ALASKA. 


gliDip- 


EllPi  are  some  mor<^  ]^l(*asant 
ses  at  Bethel.  %  V  / , 

Juli!  20.— AVe  are  all  well.  To¬ 
day  was  ironing  day.  Mattie  and 
the  boys  have  Ix'en  ironing  all  day  long, 
and  now  nearly  every  thing  is  on  the  shelf. 


other  good  work  within  their  reaehi 

Let  one  and  all  continually  bear  in  mind 
the  motto  inscribed  on  onr  bannei’ :  To  do 
good— forget  not. 


GOOD  NEWS  EKOM  ALASKA. 


willing 


as  ever,  and  bei'omes 


Mattie  IS  as 
more  useful  eveiy  day.  Mr.  Lind  says  he 
has  not  seen  her  eiinal  among  the  women 
here.  She  is  (jniet,  and  is  leaiming  to  keep 
herself  vei-y  tidy. 

All  the  boys  got  something  new  (a  knife 

came 


1  had 
Then 


for  each)  when  tin*  goods  came,  but 
forgotten  iVlattie  for  a  wdiole  week. 

I  uave  her  two  new  handkerchiefs.  She 
was  as  delighted  and  suriirised  as  if  she 
had  been  a  total  stranger  to  the  household, 
and  had  deserved  nothing.  The  other  day 
when  1  was  at  the  trading  jiost  to  exchange 
some  material,  I  got  her  a  gray  and  dark 
re<l  .sti-iped  ticking  dress  for  Sunday.  She 
had  been  very  faithful  in  helping  to  sew. 
She  looked  at  the  dress,  said  it  was  very 
pretty,  and  then  gave  it  back  to  me  to  keep 
for  her.  She  said  she  had  two,  and  that 
that  was  enough  for  one  time. 

Ivan  and  Long  Tom  spent  a  day  or  two 
with  ns.  They  are  working  in  jiartnership 
this  year.  Tom  is  Aliximan’s  brother.  Ivan 
paid  all  his  debt  of  7  skins,  and  actually 
went  away  without  being  in  debt  again, 
excejit  for  two  fish  traps.  He  is  going  to 
bring  a  raft,  he  says,  as  the  next  tiling  he 
does.  He  looked  clean  and  neat  as  ever. 
I  had  two  women  to  patch  the  tent  to  day. 
The  natives  will  live  in  it  while  Bro.  K. 
finishes  the  school-house. 


Our  dear  missionaries  at  Bethel  on  the 
Kiiskokwim,  and  at  Carmel,  on  the  Nusha- 
gak,  have  again  been  heard  from.  The 
news  is  very  encouraging.  The  mission¬ 
aries  and  their  families  have,  on  the  whole, 
enjoyed  good  health  during  the  past  year, 
notwithstanding  the  very  great  exposures 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  They  have 
had  plenty  of  tough  work,  and  are  kejit 
constantly  busy.  The  Gospel,  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  went  to  Alaska,' is  beginning 
to  tell  on  the  hearts  of  the  natives  ;  and 
this  is  the  liest  news  of  all. 

The  Christmas  and  Easter  celebrations  at 
Bethel  seem,  especially,  to  have  impressed 
the  Eskimos  and  led  them  to  desire  to  hear 
more  of  Jesus  and  His  love  to  sinnei'S.  Bro. 
Kilbuck  says  in  his  letter  :  “Now,  through 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  can 
shout  to  you,  ^Rejoice !  rejoice !  for  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  is  rising.,  and  the  first  rays  are\ 
even  noio  falling  upon  this  hitherto  benighted 
people.’’  ” 

At  Christmas-tide  50  natives  came  from 
a  distance,  and  from  various  villages,  I 
nearer  or  more  remote,  to  hear  the  message  I 
of  Christ.  In  some  of  these  villages  the 
natives  are  preparing  to  build  chapels. 
Bro.  Kilbuck  is  now  able  to  converse  pretty 
freely  with  them  in  their  own  tongue.  On 


Good  Friday,  his  audience  was  “deeply 


July 


-Fish  are  more  scarce  dowm  the 
river  than  last  year.  The  weather  is  dry 
again,  and  the  mosquitos  have  become  very 
troublesome.  For  about  five  or  six  days 
the  thermometer  has  been  as  high  as  70°, 
72°,  74°  ;  while  both  in  and  out  of  the  house 
little  comfort  is  to  be  found.  Lippie  is 
cleaning  skins,  and  making  parkas  for  the 
boat. 


stirred”  when — after  giving  them  the  gos- 1 
pel  story,  as  found  in  the  “Passion  Week 
Manual  ” — he  explained  to  them,  that  “the 
blood  shed  on  the  cross”  by  our  Lord  and  ! 


Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  was  for 


U 


the  taking 


away  of  our  sins,”  or  our  “badness”  as 
the  natives  call  sin.  It  is  a  very  good 
name  for  it. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  older  men  ex- 1 
claimed,  “Kau-ja-nah !  ”  (Thanks)  and 
then  they  added,  “Tie  too,  desire  to  have  our 
badness  taken  away  by  that  blood  I'’ 
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t  i; 


To  Do  Good — Forget  Not. 

(Hebrews  13 :  16.) 


ERE  are  two  letters : 


New  York,  August  6,  1888. 
Dear  Little  Missionary  :  —  We 
have  heard  that  there  is  good  news 
from  Alaska ;  that  the  missionaries  are  well. 


and  that  their  good  work  is  jirogressing. 

We  are  glad  of  it ;  and  along  with  our  love  to 
all  the  friends  in  that  far-away  land,  send  six 
dollars  ($6.00)  for  the  Alaska  Mission. 

Your  friends, 

Fannie,  Tillie,  Carrie,  Florence, 

_  ^  ,  Annie.  Emma.  Lillie. 

The  Little  Missionary’s  thanks  to  all 

these  young  givers.  May  they  never  lose 
their  interest  in  Alaska,  nor  fail  to  come  ui> 


At  Carmel,  on  the  Nushagak,  the  work 
also  goes  bravely  on  ;  if,  as  yet,  more  slow- 1 
ly  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  Bro. 
Wolff  and  wife,  and  their  excellent  assist¬ 
ant,  Miss  Huber,  have  been  indefatigable, 
and  have  done  an  amazing  quantity  of 
hard  work,  both  manual  and  otherwise.  , 
Difficulties  and  discouragements  have  not 
been  wanting.  Among  tlie  chief  of  these 
is  the  opposition  of  the  firiest  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  his  wife.  ] 

We  shall  look  in  upon  the  Missionaries  j 
again,  next  time. — At  the  conclusion  of  his 
letter  Bro.  Kilbuck  says:  (let  us  note  his  | 
request  )  “TFc  now  again  ask  you  to  continue  \ 
your  prayers  in  our  behalf,  for  we  have  need 
them.  Once  more  wa*  bid  you  farew  ell  for 
another  year  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  bless 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  because 


we  can  turn  to  our  work  with  light  hearts 


_  to  the  “help  of  the  Lord 


and  eager  hands  to  work.” 


77 


in  regard  to  any 
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Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like  pas¬ 
sions  as  we  are,  and  he  prayed  earnestly 
that  it  might  not  rain  ;  and  it  rained  not, 
etc.  (James  v.  17).  Then  (see  1  Kings 
xviii.  37,  38,  39)  lie  prayed,  surrounded 
by  the  priests  of  Baal,  tliat  the  Lord  would 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  people  back  again, 
and  the  fire  fell,  and  at  once  the  multitude 
was  turned  back  again,  and  their  response 
came  forth,  “The  Lord,  He  is  the  God.” 

lYho  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms 
(Heb.  xi.  33). 

Is  my  hand  shortened  at  all  that  it  can¬ 
not  redeem  (Isa  i.  y)  ? 

Behold,  the  Lord’s  hand  is  not  shor¬ 
tened  tiiat  it  cannot  save;  neitlier  his  ear 
Jieav}’,  that  it  cannot  hear :  but  your  ini¬ 
quities  have  separated  between  you  and 
your  God  (Isa.  lix.  1). 


THE  Y  U  U  T  E  S 

The  Bev.  W.  H.  Weinland,  Moravian 
missionary  in  Alaska,  wrote  last  January 
a  series  of  letters  respecting  the  people  of 
Alaska.  They  were  published  in  the 
Moravian^  and  from  them  we  make  the 
following  extracts : 

After  living  amongst  these  people  for 
two  years,  it  may  be  in  order  to  express 
an  opinion  concerning  their  character. 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  future  misunder¬ 
standings,  I  must  )nake  a  distinction.  The 
inhabitants  all  along  this  northwestern 
coast  are  commonly  called  Eskirnoes. 
There  are,  however,  several  distinct  tril)es, 
or,  I  might  almost  say,  races  of  people 
amongst  them,  having  distinct  languages, 
customs,  and  manners.  Those  about 
Nashaguk  and  Bethel  call  themselves 
“  Yuutes;”  those  above  the  Yukon  are 
the  Mahlemutes,  wliile  in  the  interior  live 
the  Ingalicks,  Kaltehanese,  etc.  We  liave 
seen  specimens  of  all  these  tribes,  Jnit  we 
have  only  to  do  with  the  Yuutes,  and  of 
them  only  will  I  speak. 

Taken  as  a  class,  the  Yuutes  are  de- 
"dedly  phlegmatic  in  temperament,  and 
are  content  to  take  things  as  they  come. 
Be  it  sickness,  or  starvation,  or  intense 
3old,  all  seem  to  be  regarded  as  so  rnany 
pliases  of  life  which  must  necessarily  be 
experienced  ;  and  to  try  to  alleviate  their 


To  these  texts  from  the  word  of  God 
let  me  add  one  short  sentence  by  Mr, 
Spurgeon,  which  I  extract  from  the  valu¬ 
able  book,  compiled  by  Mr.  Bromhall, 
styled,  “Evangelization  of  the  ’World,” 
just  published.  {London  :  Morgan  &  Scott, 
3s.  6d.) 

“And,  dear  friends,  we  must  get  up 
higher  still,  in  praying  about  missions.  I 
know  some  men  can  get  anything  they 
like  in  prayer.  Oil,  for  some  five  hundred 
Elijahs,  each  one  on  his  Carmel,  crying 
unto  God  !  and  we  should  soon  have  the 
clouds  bursting  with  showers  .  .  .  Oh,  for 
some  more  prayer — more  constant,  inces¬ 
sant  mention  of  the  mission  cause  in 
prayer!  and  then  the  blessing  will  be  sure 
to  come.” 


OF  ALASKA. 

sufferings  by  judicious  living,  they  scarce¬ 
ly  dream  of.  To  them  life  is  one  pro¬ 
longed  series  of  sufferings,  such  as  but 
few  else  could  endure;  and  yet  suicide  is 
unheard  of  amongst  them. 

Tliey  are  deeply  rooted  in  their  haiiits 
and  manner  of  living,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  them  to  adopt  even  the  most 
striking  and  most  evidently  necessary 
changes.  White  men  have  been  living  in 
their  midst  for  half  a  century,  and  yet 
to-day  their  mode  of  living  is  rude  and 
extremely  filthy. 

They  are  dishonest,  thievish,  and  their 
word  cannot  be  trusted.  In  trade  they 
will  rarely  acknowledge  their  debts,  and 
it  seems  to  be  their  highest  ambition  to 
defraud  the  traders.  They  cannot  be 
called  robbers,  for  they  are  too  cowardly 
to  steal  any  large  article  or  any  large 
amounts;  but,  pilfering  under  circum¬ 
stances  where  detection  is  difficult,  this  is 
common,  and  to  be  found  out  appears  to 
be  a  greater  disgrace  than  the  wrong-do¬ 
ing  itself. 

But  there  is  a  better  side  to  tlieir  char¬ 
acter,  as  you  would  soon  see  for  yourself 
if  you  could  look  in  upon  our  home  and 
observe  tlie  natives  about  us.  We  have 
found  them  all  to  be  friendljq  but  some 
have  been  specially  drawn  to  us,  through 
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sickness  and  onr  endeavors  to  alleviate 
their  suffering,  through  timelj  aid  given 
when  they  were  in  great  need,  and  in 
tnany  other  wniys.  They  soon  forget  in¬ 
juries,  but  kindness  produces  genuine, 
lasting  gratitude.  Differences  of  opinion 
are  common  amongst  them,  hut  quarrels 
are  unknown,  for  great  deference  is  shown 
to  tlie  opinions  of  older  people.  This 
deference  to  their  elders  is  their  principle 
of  government,  for  they  liave  no  chiefs 
and  no  (jouncils.  Each  community  resolves 
itself  into  many  small  companies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tastes  and  affinity  of  dispositions, 
in  each  of  wdiich  tlie  word  of  the  eldest  is 
law. 

The  above  applies  to  the  Yuutes  gen¬ 
erally.  A  distinction  must  be  made,  how'- 
ever,  between  those  living  on  the  low  flats 
towards  the  moutli  of  the  river  and  those 
living  nearer  tlie  mountains  in  the  interior. 
The  former,  living  on  the  products  of 
their  ffsh  traps  and  ffsh-nets,  requiring  no 
special  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  but  lit¬ 
tle  work  to  gain  a  livelihood,  are  sluggish, 
dull,  and  filthy  ;  while  the  latter,  living  in 
great  measure  upon  the  cliase,  are  quick 
in  judgment  and  execution,  keen  in  com- 
prehensioii,  and  breathing  the  free  moun¬ 
tain  air  produces  in  them  a  freshness  and 
boldness  of  manner,  thus  presenting  a  de¬ 
lightful  contrast  to  their  kindred  down 
the  river,  who  are  stupid  and  listless. 

Health. 

A  visitor  to  any  village  is  at  once  struck 
by  the  large  number  of  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  compared  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  grown  people.  Amongst  the  chil¬ 
dren  many  are  found  to  be  deformed  or 
badly  crippled  in  one  way  or  another. 
Exposed  as  they  constantly  are  to  damp¬ 
ness,  destitute  of  all  comfort,  their  parents 
unable  to  care  for  them  properly  in  case 
of  sickness,  it  is  a  gi’eat  w’onder  that  any 
grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  “The 
survival  of  the  fittest”  seems  to  explain 
the  principle  of  their  existence.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  those  who  grow  up  seem  capalile  of 
endurinsj  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of 

KJ 

hardships. 

As  regards  the  diseases  found  amongst 
them,  those  of  the  lungs  are  most  general. 


Many  of  the  young  men  begin  with  spit¬ 
ting  of  blood  and  a  tight,  hacking  cough, 
such  as  would  lead  one  to  suppose  the 
person  to  be  in  an  incurable  consumption. 
But  these  symptoms  often  continue  in 
more  or  less  aggravated  forms  for  many 
years,  and  the  man  will  cough  to  his  grave 
at  a  ripe  old  age. 

Dropsy,  apparently  connected  with 
heaid  disease,  is  frequently  found  amongst 
them,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  Scrofu¬ 
lous  diseases  are  not  only  common,  but 
general.  Of  medicines,  they  possess  none, 
their  only  source  of  I’elief  in  case  of  sick¬ 
ness  being  the  “  shaman  ”  or  medicine¬ 
man,  who  generally  informs  them  that 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  some  other 
“shaman,”  but  cure  the  disease  himself 
he  cannot.  They  frequently  come  to  us 
with  their  ailments,  and  gladly  take  what¬ 
ever  we  give  them.  Under  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord,  cmd  that  07ily,  we  have  been 
able  to  assist  them  in  some  cases.  But  I 
feel  convinced  that  we  cannot  do  justice 
to  this  important  part  of  the  work.  An 
intelligent  attention  to  their  diseases  and 
ailments  on  the  part  of  one  who  under¬ 
stands  medicine  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  winning  their  confidence,  thus 
paving  the  way  to  their  accepting  our 
faith  and  doctrines.  That  any  mission 
station,  so  far  removed  from  medical  as¬ 
sistance,  should  be  without  a  thoroughly 
competent  physician,  is  unwise,  to  say  the 
least.  If  these  lines  should  fall  be+bre 
the  eyes  of  any  member  of  the  Brethren’s 
church  who  is  a  student  of  medicine,  or 
who  has  the  medical  profession  in  view, 
let  me  say  to  you  that  a  most  important 
work  awaits  you  if  you  tind  it  in  your 
heart  to  consecrate  to  the  Lord  and  to  his 
service  the  natural  bent  of  your  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  come  to  Alaska!  We  feel  that 
this  isym  important  adjunct  to  the  all-im¬ 
portant  work  of  caring  for  the  souls  of 
these  neglected  people,  and  that  its  needs 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Under 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  we  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  something  in  this  line. 
Hence  I  call  upon  my  readers  to  join  us 
in  rendering  unto  Him  thanksgiving  and 
praise,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pray  with 
us,  that  what  we  have  necessarily  left  im- 
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done  throu2;li  want  of  medical  training- 
may  not  reflect  discredit  njion  and  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this 
fleld. 

Position  of  Women. 

Among  the  Yuntes  M’oman  is  not  a 
slave  to  lier  hushatid,  Init  to  her  children. 
Very  rarely  does  the  father  assist  in  theii- 
care.  Tliat  a  mother  who  is  left  to  care 
for  a  large  family  of  childi'en  is  thus 
bound  down,  you  will  readily  believe  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  child  is  never  punislied 
for  any  misdemeanor.  The  M-ill  of  the 
child  is  supreme,  and  it  naturally  becomes 
a  wilful,  tantalizing  torment.  Tlie  mar¬ 
riage  ,  relations  of  any  people  may  be 
looked  upon  as  giving  a  correct  insight 
into  tlieii’  true  moral  condition.  Tlie 
Yuutes  have  no  marriage  ceremony,  and, 
alas,  the  marriage  relation  is  not  lield  sa¬ 
cred.  A  man  takes  to  himself  a  wife,  and 
without  further  ceremony  he  casts  her  off 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  tired  of  her. 
Neither  is  there  any  regard  paid  to  their 
relative  ages.  There  is  one  case  within 
our  certain  knowledge  where  a  wife,  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  has  been  rejected.  One 
man  also,  wdthin  our  positive  knowledge, 
has  had  three  successive  wives  within  the 
last  three  years,  and  now  the  tliird  wife 
has  left  him  and  lie  is  going  back  to  the 
first.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  polygamy, 
the  three  wives  being  still  alive,  although 
rejected.  We  would  not  be  surprised  to 
find  cases  where  several  wives  were  also  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  such,  though  we  have  no 
positive  knowledge  of  there  being  any  such 
cases. 

One  deplorable  case  came  to  our  notice 
quite  recently.  Last  autumn  a  family, 
consisting  of  an  aged  man,  middle-aged 
woman,  and  her  sixteen-year-old  daughter 
by  a  former  husband,  moved  into  our 
neighborhood,  and  the  girl  attended  our 
school  as  day-scholar.  Martha  and  her 
mother  had  come  to  live  with  this  man 
when  the  former  was  a  little  more  than  an 
infant.  Recently  this  old  man  conceived 
the  idea  of  rejecting  Martha’s  mother  and 
taking  Martha  to  be  his  wife,  but  a  rela¬ 
tive  interfered  and  rescued  Martha. 

Religious  Beliefs. 

1  ou  inquire  regarding  the  religious  be- 
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liefs  of  the  Yuutes.  Did  they  not  origi¬ 
nally  have  a  religion  of  their  own,  and  if 
so,  what  was  it?  Brethren,  to  learn  the 
true  facts  requires  a  better  command  of 
the  language  of  the  Yuutes  than  we  as  yet 
jiossess.  However,  through  the  priest  of 
the  Greek  church  at  Ikogomute  on  the 
Yukon,  I  have  gained  some  information, 
which  may  be  trustworthy,  and  again  it 
may  not.  Such  as  it  is  I  will  give  it, 
with  this  warning,  however,  that  we  our¬ 
selves  hold  the  matter  in  doubt  until  we 
can  gain  positive  knowledge  by  personal 
investigation. 

This  priest  told  me  that  originally  the 
natives  had  certain  religious  beliefs  of 
their  own,  but  that  the  younger  generation 
knew  nothing  of  them,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Greek  Cliurch  having  been  instilled 
into  their  minds  by  the  efforts  of  Greek 
missionaries,  extending  back  over  a  period 
of  about  fifty  years.  It  is  only  the  quite 
old  people  who  know  of  this  old  faith,  and 
even  they  can  only  be  induced  to  reveal 
it  by  strategy.  If  taunted  concerning  it, 
they  will  become  angry,  try  to  defend  it, 
and  thus  little  by  little  it  can  be  wormed 
out  of  them. 

They  believed  both  in  a  good  and  in  an 
evdl  spirit.  The  evil  spirit  existed,  but 
they  had  no  name  for  it.  They  thought 
that  to  insure  the  favor  of  the  good  spirit 
was  all  tliat  was  necessary  for  happiness. 
This  good  spirit  dwelt  in  the  regions  where 
the  crow  flies,  and  hence  the  name  “Crow.” 
This  was  merely  his  name,  for  they  had 
no  images  or  representatives  of  their  deity. 
They  did  not  sacrifice  to  him  or  pray  to 
him.  They  simply  possessed  an  instinc¬ 
tive  intuition  that  there  was  a  higher  be¬ 
ing  who  ruled  all  things.  But  they  taught 
their  children,  “Do  nothing  which  is 
wicked,  for  ‘Crow’  sees  yon.” 

Tliey  did  not  believe  that  death  put  an 
end  to  existence,  but  that  there  is  a  life 
beyond  the  present.  The  departed  de¬ 
scends  to  the  other  world  by  four  stages, 
each  stage  being  one  day’s  journey.  Thus 
far  he  still  retains  his  terrestrial  nature, 
and  must  be  fed  from  this  world.  At  the 
end  of  his  journey  he  comes  to  a  river, 
where  he  must  spend  one  day  in  cleansing 
himself  in  its  waters.  The  second  day  is 
spent  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  second 
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river,  and  on  the  tlnrd  day  he  readies  a 
third  rivei’.  Here,  however,  he  must  re¬ 
main  a  longer  time,  cleansing  and  purify¬ 
ing  himself  until  he  becomes  transparent, 
if  possible.  Finally,  his  friends  who  have 
preceded  him  come  and  examine  him,  and 
if  they  find  him  entirely  transparent  and 
free  from  earth -stains,  they  take  him  with 
them  to  the  realms  of  the  happy.  If  not 
transparent,  he  is  forever  lost,  being  left 
to  drift  down  in  the  current  of  the  river. 

This  nincli  we  have  learned  from  the 
priest.,  For  ourselves,  we  have  noticed 
many  little  things  which  lead  ns  to  think 
that,  however  completely  these  original 
ideas  have  been  siip]>lanted  by  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  the  Greek  Church  has 
given  faithful  instruction,  yet  the  majority 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Kuskokwim  still 
hold  to  their  old  faith  as  expressed  above, 


or  to  something  akin  to  it.  For  example, 
last  winter  Brother  Kilbuck  was  present 
when  a  young  native  breathed  his  last. 
Scarcely  had  pulsations  ceased,  when  the 
corpse  was  washed,  dressed  as  for  a  jour¬ 
ney,  with  good  fur  clothing,  cap,  boots 
and  mittens,  and  propped  to  a  sitting 
position  in  the  middle  of  the  mud  hut. 
This  work  was  done  by  several  of  the 
elder  men  of  the  village,  while  his  mother 
and  aunt  talked  to  the  corpse,  telling  him 
that  these  were  the  best  articles  that  they 
could  provide,  and  seemingly  explaining 
what  use  he  should  make  of  them.  When 
meal-time  came  a  dish  of  food  was  placed 
before  him,  and  eight  of  his  companions 
came  up  by  twos,  each  eating  a  portion  of 
the  food. 

Furthermore,  these  provision  dishes  are 
found  at  all  graves,  sometimes  with  traces 
of  food  still  remaining  in  them. 


The  Christ  Spirit,  then,  this  spirit  which 
characterizes  the  Christian,  is  one  of  loving 
readiness  to  do  and  sacrifice  for  souls,  for 
God  and  his  kingdom,  without  regard  to 
time,  place,  or  condition.  It  makes  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  kindred  or  contiguity ;  is  bounded  by 
no  line  of  race  or  continent;  is  broad  as  the 
earth,  as  the  atoning  sacrifice  and  love  of 
Jesus,  as  the  length  and  breadth  and  sweep 
of  the  curse  of  sin.  That  spirit  is  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  without  which  we  are  not  his.  It  is 
the  missionary  spirit  which  is  coming  to  power 
through  all  the  Church  of  God.  The  soul 
or  the  church  which  has  not  this  spirit  of 
Christ,  which  ls  the  spirit  of  missions,  is 


dead.  We  have  now  a  kind  of  swift  omni¬ 
presence.  There  are  no  remote  or  imknown 
quarters  of  the  globe,  no  stranger  peoples. 
There  is  neither  soul,  square  mile,  nor  ham¬ 
let,  nor  tongue  of  man,  with  whose  enlighten¬ 
ment  in  Christ  I  have  not  a  personal  respon¬ 
sibility.  No  man  is  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ  save  as  his  hands  are  full  of  work,  his 
heart  full  of  prayer,  his  soul  full  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  the  treasuries  of  his  church  full 
of  his  gifts  for  evangelization  at  home,  for 
evangelization  abroad,  for  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world  in  the  blessed  Christ’s 
dear  name. — Eev.  A'.  S.  Fiskie  m  Christian 
at  Work. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  FOREIGN  MISSIONS,  FEBRUARY,  1888. 


SYNOD  OF  ALABAMA.- -iVes.  E.  Ala¬ 
bama,  Miss  Lena  B.  Somerville  (for  China),  .5. 

N.  Alabama,  Miss  Fanny  Archibald,  4  ;  Bir¬ 
mingham  2nd.  2  ;  Huntsville,  15.10;  Miss  An¬ 
nie  Hancock,  1  ;  Tbank-oflfering  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Lorance,  .5.  8.  Alabama,  Jackson-street,  Mo¬ 

bile  ch.  37.27  ;  Clayton,  19.40.  Tuskaloosa, 
Greensboro,  8.80,;  Viuehill,  10 ;  Selma,  1st. 
39.11  ;  Free-will  offering  of  little  Willie  Anita 
Strider,  Valley  Creek  ch.  2,  148.68 

AliKANSAS. — Arkansas,  Searcy,  112.50;  A 


friend  of  Foreign  Missions,  5.  Pine  Bluff,  Clar¬ 
endon,  5.  Washburne,  Big  Spring,  5.20  ; 
Springdale,  1.15,  128.85 

GEOllGIA.  —  Athens,  Athens,  5;  theolog¬ 
ical  student  from  Athens  Presbytery,  2.  At¬ 
lanta,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Anderson,  Atlanta  Ist  ch.  10. 
AuQUsta,  Bath.  2.25.  Cherokee,  Borne,  56.75,  76.00 
KENT  U  C  K  Y.  — Louisville,  collected  by 
Miss  Annie  May  Boon  (for  Ur.  E.  Woods,  Jr.), 

1 ;  Hebron  (for  Mrs.  Kandolph’s  school),  4. 
Transylvania,  Danville  1st.  66  ;  Free-will  offer- 
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TTnextected  News  From  Alaska.- 


-On 


ihc  morning  of  October  28,  most  unlooked  for 
letters  arrived  in  Bethlehem,  from  Carmel, 
Ahiska.  An  extra  ship  had  been  sent  to  the 
Nushagak  Eiver,  to  rescue  the  cargo  of  the 
wreck  mentioned  in  former  letters  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Hence  the  unwonted  opportunity  to 
send  mail  late  in  the  year.  Here  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  an  ill  wind  that  blew  nobody  any  good. 
From  the  accounts  thus  received,  it  appears  that 
the  work  is  going’ on  as  usual.  Journeys  in 
search  of  pu]_)lls  from  a  distance  have  met  with 
considerable  success.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that 
the  influence  of  the  Greek  priest  will  accord¬ 
ingly  be  less  felt  to  the  detriment  of  the  school 
this  Winter. 

-We  give  elsewhere  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
Brother  Schmchert.  The  Lord  watch  over  all 
oiy  messengers  in  that  bleak  Northern  land, 
when  the  davs  are  short  and  the  cold  severe. 
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Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Brother  J.  H. 

•  Schcechert. 

May  3,  1889. — Visited  our  ship,  which  was  re¬ 
ceiving  its  .cargo.  Called  at  the  office  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Co.,  where  I  saw  many  curi¬ 
osities  from  Alaska.  Received  kind  attentions 
from  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  415  Montgomery  Street. 

3Iay  4,  Saturday— Dsivk  and  rainy.  Visited 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Mr.  Roberts  paid  us  a 
call  and  invited  us  to  his  church  to-morrow,  the 
Howard  Presbyterian. 

3fay  5.— Still  raining.  Going  to  church,  we 
were  introduced  before  the  service  to  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Cornelius,  who  praved  that  God’s  bless¬ 
ing  might  rest  upon  our  work  in  Alaska.  Service 
was  from  11  to  12:30.  Sunday-school  followed 
immediately  after,  Mr.  Roberts  taking  us  into  his 
class.  Evening  service  was  at  7:45,  the  theme  be¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  young  wonren.  We  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  day  exceedingly. 

3Iay  G.— Letters  reached  us  from  the  East  to¬ 
day,  which  did  us  much  good,  as  the  constant  rain 
kept  us  indoors. 

3[ay  7.— Beautiful  weather.  We  visited  the 
Chinese  Mission  School.  There  was  a  fire  a  few 
blocks  from  our  hotel,  which  the  engines  soon  put 
out. 

3Iay  8. — This  forenoon  we  all  took  a  walk  to 
the  Golden  Gate  Park — a  splendid  place,  with  a 
very  extensive  green-house  in  which  tropical 
plairts  were  exhibited.  To-night  we  attended  a 
prayer-meeting  at  which  Sister  Bachman  spoke. 


31ay  9. — There  was  another  fire  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood,  abo'ut  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Made  a  number  of  purchases  for  our  voyage,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Roberts  who  is  very  helpful 
and  kind  to  us  all. 

3Iay  lO. — The  latest  new's  is  that  the  steamer 
St.  Paul  will  leave  on  Monday  the  13th. 

3Iay  11. — Under  escort  of  our  friend  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  we  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  L.  Albrecht  in  Fruit- 
vale,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  wdio 
has  one  of  the  lovliest  gardens  I  have  ever  seen, 
with  rose  bushes  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high. 

3Iay  12. — Our  second  Sunday  here.  We  at¬ 
tended  the  Presbyterian  Church.  After  Sunday- 
school  there  was  the  funeral  of  an  old  man  who 
came  here  in  1848,  a  consistent  Christian  all  his 
life,  the  pastor  said.  The  evening  service  was  es¬ 
pecially  for  young  people,  the  subject  of  the  ser¬ 
mon  being  honesty. 

3Iay  13. — We  are  getting  ready  to  leave,  saying 
farewell  to  our  friends.  We  visited  and  took  din¬ 
ner  with  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins,  of  Alameda, 
across  the  bay.  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  formerly  a 
member  of  our  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harbaugh  were  there  who  were  also  former 
members  of  our  Church. 

3Iay  14. — Settled  our  bill  at  the  hotel.  The 
weather  has  been  cool  during  our  stay.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  grow  well  hereabouts. 

3Iay  15, — Left  San  Francisco  at  11  A.M.,  Mr. 
Roberts  and  Mrs.  Albrecht  seeing  us  off  The 
officers  and  steward  are  very  polite  and  kind.  I 
was  sick  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  a  most  miser- 
I  able  feeling  is  sea-sickness.  Mr.  Sipary,  a  trader 
i  from  the  Kuskokwim  beyond  Bethel,  is  a  pas¬ 
senger,  so  the  sisters  will  have  company  beyond 
Ounalaska.  This  is  the  second  voyage  of  the  St. 
Paul  this  year.  She  left  San  Francisco  for  Oun¬ 
alaska  in  March  and  returned  in  April.  This 
time  she  will  proceed  to  St.  Michael’s  on  the 
Yukon,  and  will  make  one  more  voyage  this  year. 

3Iay  17.— To-day  I  can  go  to  dinner.  It  is  too 
stormy  to  use  sails. 

3[ay  18.— We  are  all  over  our  sea-sickness  ex¬ 
cept  Sister  Bachman.  Everything  is  very  con¬ 
veniently  arranged,  and  the  fare  excellent,  lo- 
day  all  the  sails  are  set,  and  the  wind  is  favorable. 
There  are  two  mules  on  board,  being  taken  to  the 

Seal  Islands.  . 

j  3Iay  19,  Sunday.— Storm j  again.  Enjoyed 
•  reading  the  papers  given  us  by  Mr.  Roberts,  The 
Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,  The  Occident,  The 
Sunday-school  Times,  The  Messenger,  etc. 

31ay  20.— Head  seas,  and  the  ship  rocks  very 
much.  It  is  getting  cooler.  The  steam  heat  was 
turned  into  our  rooms  to-day  to  warm  them.  \\  e 
often  think  of  our  brethren  on  the  Atlantic  [the 
delegates  to  the  General  Synod  who  left  New  York 

on  May  U],  0“^ 

”Ve  yeaT  So  «e  l.ope  our  brethren  will  enjoy 

‘"o’]'  _\Ve  make  slow  progress  in  the  heml- 
seas  The  sails  can  not  be  used  mitch.  Mrs. 
Bachman  was  able  to  come  to  her 

31ay  23. — A  nice  calm  day,  and  w  ^  b  & 

“'f;!;25^n;ere  are  in  all  llfteen  passengers. 


first  cabin  and  two  steerage.~Our  ship’s 
/re;^  number  thirty;  one  Captain,  three  mates, 
eiglit  sailors,  three  stewards,  two  doctors,  one 
cook,  two  assistant  cooks,  two  engineers,  two  oil¬ 
ers,  two  firemen,  two  coalheavers,  one  watchman, 
and  one  store-keeper. 

May  26. — We  are  making  about  two  hundred 
and  ten  miles  a  da}^,  «ur  fastest  speed  thus  far. 
We  have  seen  a  few  whales  blowing  at  a  distance. 

May  27. — At  eight  AM.  W’e  get  the  first  sight 
of  land. 


T  Hr  K  MOR  A  V^T  AN. 
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Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Brother  Schcechert. 


May  27,  1889. — At  11.30  this  morning  we 
crossed  into  Behring  Sea,  and  passed  a  rock  called 
“  The  Priest.”  The  water  has  changed  from  blue 
to  a  dirty  brown  or  brownish  gray.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  fish  here,  in  great  quantities.  The 
steward  tells  us  that  with  an  Indian  boy  he  has 
in  three  hours  caught  120  fish  from  1  to  2  feet 
long,  codhsh  and  halibut. 

We  arrived  at  Ounalaska  at  1  P.M.  There  is 
a  good  wharf  here.  Four  vessels  are  in,  one  of 
them  the  Dora  in  which  I  shall  proceed  to  Nush- 
agak,  a  small  steamer  of  180  tons.  The  Pearl  is 
a  small  sailing  vessel  which  will  go  to  the  Kusko- 
kwim  ;  the  Turner,  a  small  sailing-vessel,  also  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  There 
is  also  a  large  whaler,  undergoing  repairs.  The 
flags  are  all  flying  on  ship-board  and  on  shore. 

The  bells  of  the  Greek  church,  apparently 
three  in  number,  were  ringing  for  about  an  hour, 
and  sounded  very  finely. 

May  28. — We  shall  remain  here  several  days. 
They  are  very  busy  unloading  the  Si.  Pqul,  and 

taking  in  more  cargo,  ice,  salt  and  coal.  In  the 
afternoon  we  took  a  walk  along  the  shore,  and 
gathered  some  shells,  none  of  them  very  pretty. 
There  are  about  35  head  of  cattle  here,  so  that 
fresh  milk  may  be  had.  Goats  and  pigs  may  also 
be  seen.  It  is  said  to  be  hard  to  keep  these 
animals  in  Winter  on  account  of  the  difficulty  ot 
drying  hay  in  Summer.  The  grass  is  good,  and 
some  is  packed  down  green  for  Winter.  The 
Alaska  Commercial  Co.  have  several  ware-houses 
here,  and  one  small  store. 

We  attended  service  in  the  Greek  church  at  6 
PM.  About  sixty  or  sixty-five  women  and  girls 
were  present,  and  eight  or  nine  men  and  boys. 
The  rest  of  the  men  were  busy  unloading  the  ship,  j 
I  was  glad  to  see  how  attentive  the  natives  were  i 
at  the  service,  joining  in  several  •, 

There  were  no  seats  in  the  church.  All  stood. ^  it 
was  carpeted,  and  several  candles  were  burning. 
At  times  they  crossed  themselves  and  bowed  their  ^ 
heads  to  the  floor.  We  also  visited  the  grave-yard 
where  there  are  a  number  of  graves. 

To-day  we  saw  Mr.  Neumann,  the  chief  apnt  of 
the  Company  here.  We  learned  that  the  St.  Paul 
will  leave  to-morrow,  so  that  the  Sisters  and  t 


Johnny  have  to  move  to  a  h^se  WTOWlTTiTl  their 
ship  is  ready.  I  shall  at  once  go  on  board  the 
Dora. 

May  30. — The  weather  has  changeil.  It  is 
cloudy  and  rather  cold.  To-day,  Ascension  Day, 
is  a  great  holiday  in  the  Greek  Church. 

May  31. — Dark  and  cold.  They  are  loading  up 
our  ships.  The  natives  here  have  respectable 
frame  houses,  with  shingles  on  the  roofs.  They 
are  rather  small,  however,  about  18  by  20  feet. 
The  natives  dress  in  civilized  style  here.  The 
women  seem  fond  of  ruffles  and  flounces.  Though 
men  and  women  look  hearty,  we  are  told  they  are 
slowly  dying  out. 

June  1. — The  Matthew  Turner  has  just  left,  and 
the  Dora  in  which  I  am  to  sail  will  weigh  anchor 
later  in  the  day. 

We  are  off  about  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon. 
At  four  P.M.  we  passed  the  Turner,  having  the 
advantage  of  our  steam. 

June  2. — Another  Sunday  on  the  water.  Our 
ship  sails  along  very  nicely,  as  fast  as  the  St.  Paul, 
it  seems  to  me,  and  without  rocking  so  much. 
The  arrangements  for  passengers,  thefe  being 
none  besides  myself,  are  not  so  convenient.  I  am 
nearly  as  sick  as  when  the  voyage  began  from  San 
Francisco. 

June  's. — Our  first  sight  of  land  at  11.30  A.M. 
The  sailors  are  practicing  throwing  “the  lead,”  for 
it  must  be  used  when  they  approach  land.  We 
must  stop  3  to  4  miles  out  from  Togiak  on  account 
of  the  shallow  water.  Dr.  Cole  and  I  propose  to 
go  on  a  hunt  whilst  the  ship  is  unloading.  Three 
natives  have  already  come  out  to  us  in  a  three 
holed  bidarka. 

June  4. — The  Doctor  and  I  left  the  ship  at  3.30 
A.M.,  and  returned  at  6  A.M.  with  seven  grouse 
and  one  duck.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  on 
shore  again.  The  store  is  a  very  small  one,  most 
of  the  business  being  done  by  barter.  The  store¬ 
keeper  is  a  Russian.  Our  afternoon  hunt  was 
more  successful,  and  we  returned  with  thirteen 
grouse  and  twelve  ducks. 

June  5. — The  water  is  very  still,  and  the  ship 
steams  along  smoothly.  At  12  o’clock  we  could 
see  a  large  cannery  and  two  sailing  vessels,  one  of 
them  very  large.  At  1.20  we  have  stuck  on  a 
mud-bank  and  have  to  wait  for  the  tide  to  come 
in.  At  2.40  Mr.  Clark,  the  trader  at  Nushagak, 
arrives  in  a  three-hole  bidarka,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  Greek  priest.  At  4.30  we  got  off  the 
bank  and  anchored  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Nushagak,  four  or  five  miles  from  Carmel.  Mr. 
Clark  kindly  wishes  me  to  take  supper  with  him, 
after  which  I  proceed  to  Carmel,  being  very 
anxious  to  see  the  missionaries  there.  I  reached 
the  Mission  house  at  7,  and  found  all  well  and 
in  good  spirits.  They  were-very  glad  for  the  mail 
which  I  brought  with  me.  My  arrival  was  not 
unexpected,  as  they  had  read  of  my  appointment 
in  one  of  the  Moravians  which  reached  them  in 
May  by  means  of  a  fishing  vessel. 

June  6. — Brother  Wolfl'  and  I  went  to  Nush¬ 
agak  in  the  forenoon.  After  dinner  we  were  busy 
writing,  so  as  to  send  ofl?"  letters  by  the  Dora  which 
will  leave  in  a  couple  of  days. 

July  7.— My  first  Sapday  in  Alaska.  The 

services  commenced  with  the  Litany.  After  the 
hymn,  “Approach  my  soul,  the  mercy  seat,”  I 
read  one  of  Mr.  Moody’s  sermons,  “  Where  art 
thou?”  In  the  evening,  the  Deacon  from  Nush- 


agak  attended  service,  but  did  not  behave  very 
politely  during  the  devotions.  Afterwards  he 
wanted  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  “Gospel  Hymns.” 
Uegave  him  one.  Several  natives  were  present 

theme  was  “The 

vjood  Shepherd. 


THE 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  NOVEMBER  27,  1889. 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


Extracts  from  Letters  from  Carmel,  Alaska. 

I.  From  Bro.  Sckcechert. 

September  11,  1889. 

As  Mr.  Clark  is  going  to  San  Francisco  very 
soon,  we  have  another  chance  to  forward  mail. 
During  the  past  lew  weeks  he  has  been  kept  very 
busy  and  we  hardly  expect  him  to  come  to  see  us, 
so  I  will  take  the  mail  to  Nushagak  and  bid  him 
good-bye.  He  has  purchased  the  vessel  which 
was  wrecked  a  few  weeks  ago  and  has  given  up 
all  hope  of  seeing  a  vessel  from  the  A.  C.  C  this 
Fall.  Therefore  he  will  hasten  over  Ipd  to 
Kodiak  before  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice. 

We  have  anxiously  been  looking  for  a  vessel  to 
come  in,  for  we  have  not  received  any  letters 
since  lam  here;  and  we  also  expect  various  things 
which  we  ordered.  The  mail  carriers  for  Bethel 
left  us  a  week  ago,  with  long  letters  from  each  ot 
us  ;  for  we  know  by  experience  how  they  must  be 
looking  for  mail  from  the  States.  If  we. should 
receive  letters  from  them  this  Fall,  we  will  use 
every  possible  means  to  forward  the  mail  to 

Bethel.  ,  ,  ,  .  -n 

At  present  we  do  not  know  how  things  will  go 

with  the  school ;  for  the  Greek  priest  does  all  he 

can  against  us.  ,  t  .  • 

According  to  the  thcrmoiiictcr  the  cliruatc  is 

not  as  cold  in  Winter  as  in  Wisconsin  or  Dakota; 
‘but  the  frequent  and  sudden  changes  Irom 
cold  to  warm  and  from  warm  to  cold,  as  well  as 
the  great  moisture  in  the  air,  make  it  not  quite  as 

October  13,  1889. 

Your  very  welcome  letter  of  August  4  was 
received  yesterday.  How  glad  I  was  to  receive 
letters  from  Bethlehem,  from  home  and  from  ban 
Francisco !  But  we  were  saddened  to  hear  ot 
Bro.  A.  A.  Reinke’s  death.  He  had  written  me 
such  a  kind  and  hearty  farewell  letter  which  1 
received  at  Ounalaska,  on  the  voyage  to  Oarmel. 
He  has  now  gone  home  to  our  Heavenly  r  ather, 
where  there  are  no  more  trials  and  no  weeping. 

The  sisters  have  gathered  several  bushels  ot 
moss  for  decorating  at  Christmas.  Surely  at  that 
time  all  our.tboughts  will  be  close  together,  and 
you  at  hom*e  will  remember  us  and  the  poor 
heathen  children. 

The  last  few  days  have  been  full  of  excitement 
for  us  and  especially  for  me,  and  I  am  hardly  able 
to  gather  my  thoughts  and  to  write.  M  e  feel 
that  the  Lord  has  heard  our  prayer  and  biased 
us  richly ;  for,  as  you  will  hear  from  Bro.  Wolft, 
we  have  nearly  all  the  scholars  we  can  take  care 
of.  Fifteen  of  them  get  their  board  and  clothing 


with  us  and  six  more  are  on  the  roll.  Bro.  Wolff 
thinks  that  we  will  be  able  to  find  place  for  about 
thirty  scholars  in  the  school-room.  We  are  in 
great  need  of  lumber,  as  good  logs  can  not  be  ob¬ 
tained.  There  is  so  much  work  at  home  and  about 
the  Mission  premises,  that  my  traveling,  which  1 
enjoy  so  much,  will  be  somewhat  limited.  The 
Greek  priest  is  going  to  ban  Francisco,  most 
likely  to  return  with  help  in  Spring,  or  it  may  be 
that  some  one  even  worse  than  he  will  take  his 
place. 

Since  my  last  letter  in  September  I  have  taken 
two  trips.  The  first  was  with  Bro.  Wolff’  up  the 
lakes,  where  we  secured  four  scholars.  The  second 
trip,  about  120  miles  up  the  Nushagak  River,  1 
can  not  fully  describe,  even  in  words  to  Bro. 
AVolff;  but  I  shall  remember  it  all  my  life.  At 
one  place  at  the  request  of  the  parents  of  a  sick 
child  I  baptized  it.  Shortly  after  it  died  and  the 
next  day  I  buried  it.  The  parents  wanted  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  coffin  lid  but  I 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  done.  On  October  10  I 
came  home.  While  ninety  miles  up  the  river  I 
heard  that  a  vessel  was  at  Nushagak  and  at  first  I 
thought  I  would  put  up  the  sail  and  travel  all 
night,  but  as  I  had  two  blind  natives  (a  man  and  ' 

a  woman)  with  me,  I  concluded  to  wait  until 
morning.  I  arrived  at  Nushagak  several  hours 
before  the  first  vessel  left,  and  before  the  second 
one  arrived.  John  Schcechert. 

II,  From  Bro.  Wolff- 

October  17,  1889. 

We  have  had  unexpected  opportunities  for 
sending  mail  this  Fall,  as  two  steamers  came  for 
the  cargo  of  the  wrecked  vessel  WildKood, 

We  are  all  pretty  well  and  of  good  cheer,  and 
are  in  the  heat  of  the  work.  Our  school  house  is 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  There  are  thirty 
scholars  on  the  roll,  twenty-nine  of  whom  were 
present  yesterday ;  nineteen  of  these  scholars  we 
board.  We  wash  and  clothe  all  the  children  of 
the  school,  and  besides  we  have  given  a  home  to 
two  blind  persons,  man  and  wife,  and  to  Jacob  s 
father,  who  has  a  broken  leg  but  is  able  to  cut 
most  of  the  wood  for  stove  use. 

I  am  kept  very  busy  in  the  school  room  every 
day,  and  all  the  spare  time  before  and  after  school 
is  taken  up  in  fixing  the  hut  where  the  boys  live, 

I  and  looking  after  the  stoves,  tables,  beds,  \V  e 
have  to  figure  very  economically  to  get  enough  eat¬ 
ables  for  so  many  scholars.  From  present  ap¬ 
pearances  we  might  be  able  to  get  more  scholars 
than  we  have  but  we  have  no  room.  AVe  expect 
to  make  a  trip  of  about  100  or  200  miles  to  secure 

an  additional  supply  of  dried  fish  r  lU 

AVe  will  need  a  large  supply  of  clothing  for  the 
children  next  year,  ranging  from  six  to  sixteen 
vears  of  age,  some  of  all  sizes,  but  the  greater 

quantity  for  children  from  seven  to  twelve  years 

of  aee.  The  clothing  should  be  plain,  such  as 
farmers’  boys  would  use  and  should  be  made  just 
as  for  children  at  home,  only  a  little  wider  at  the 
waist,  and  the  sleeves  a  little  shorter.  As  our 
accommodations  for  girls  are  more  limited  than 
for  bovs,  we  need  a  larger  supply  ^  boy  s  cbthmg. 


A 
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THE  MOR-A.VIA.N. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JANUARY  29.  1890. 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 


Reported  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference. 

Bethel,  Alaska.. — More  help  is  needed  at 
Bethel.  The  Provincial  Board  herewith  calls  for 
an  additional  missionary  at  that  important  station. 
Is  there  an  unmarried  or  a  widowed  sister  or  a 
married  couple  without  young  children— in  the 
American  Province  of  our  Church,  who,  for  the 
Lord’s  sake,  will  volunteer  to  supply  this  need. 

An  early  response  is  solicited,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  set  out  toward  the  end  of  April. 

In  the  name  of  the  Board, 

H.  T.  Bachman,  President. 

Bethlehem,  Epiphany,  1890.  _ 


SOME  OF  THE  NEEDS  OF  OUR  MISSION  IN 

ALASKA. 

\’erv  shoi'tly  the  Board  of  Directors  of  our 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  amongst 
the  Heathen  must  arrange  to  forward  to  our 
missionaries  in  .\laska,  their  supplies  lor  next 
Winter.  It  is,  therefore,  well  that  the  Church 
should,  at  this  time,  take  into  consideration 
some  of  the  needs  ot  this  Mission  w'hich  has 
won  a  firm  hold  upon  many  of  our  hearts. 

Doubtless,  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  our 
Province  have  been  prayerfully  regarding  the 
call  issued  by  our  Provincial  Elders’  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  missionary  who  may  be  sent  to  Bethel. 
We  trust  that  their  appeal  will  meet  with  a 
loyal  response  similar  to  that  of  last  year.  It 
the  work  which  has  been  commenced  so  auspic¬ 
iously  at  Bethel  is  to  have  the  wide  influence 
and  lasting  success  which  we  surely  desire,  our 
laborers  there  should  be  reiuforeed.  It  is  emi¬ 
nently  to  be  desired  that,  pending  the  inv^esti- 
gation  of  the  advisability  of  starting  a  third 
station  at  Togiak,  on  Good  News  Bay,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Nushagak  and  Kuskokwim 
Bivers,  the  missionaries  should  be, enabled  to 
make  preaching  tours  of  greater  or  less  length 
from  Bethel  as  a  starting  point.  M’hether 
Togiak  be  occu[)ied  as  a  mission  -  station  or 
not,  the  activity  of  our  missionaries  at  Bethel 
should  not  be  conlined  to  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  that  post.  And  to  enable  the  school 
and  preaching  services  to  be  regidarly  main¬ 
tained,  in  the  absence  of  a  brother  on  a  tour  of 
evangelization,  there  is  need  of  increasing  the 


number  of  those  who  are  stationed  there. 

Hence,  the  first  need  of  our  Mission  in 
Alaska  at  present  is  of  such  who  will  con.se- 
erate  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Lord 

there. 

In  fact,  careful  ohservers  of  the  work^  may 
be  wondering  why  the  call  of  the  Provincial 
Elders  did  not  include  a  request  for  volunteers 
for  (’armel  also.  Surely  there,  too,  from  the 
letters  of  the  missionaries,  it  would  aiipear  that 
the  care  of  the  thirty  children  in  the  school 
nece.ssitates  tlie  sending  of  at  least  an  addi¬ 
tional  sister  ?  For  onr  part,  we  .should  rejoice 
were  it  po.ssible  to  .send  such  aid  to  the  mission¬ 
aries  at  C’armcl.  But  unfortunately  it  is  a 
question  first  of  finding  room  in  which  to  pro¬ 
perly  hou.se  the  missionaries  and  the  scholars 
already  there.  Gur  readers  who  have  carefully 
read  the  letters  from  Carmel  which  we  have 
been  privileged  to  publl.sh,  will  reinembei  that 
Brother  SclKcchert  has  had  to  put  up  with  very 
inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  quarteis,  being 
lodged  thus  far  in  the  garret  of  the  mlssiou- 
hou.se;  and  that  the  male  scholars  have  been 
cared  for  in  a  sod-house,  which  can  only  be  a 
temporary  arrangement.  We  feel  at  liberty  to 
state  that  the  Directors  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagating  of  the  Gospel  have,  therefore,  de¬ 
termined  to  send  to  Channel,  at  the  reijuest  of 
Brother  Wolff,  about  thirty  thou.sand  feet  of 
prejiared  lumber  from  ban  I  ranci.sco,  for  the 
construction  of  airadditional  house.  1  liis  is  a 
necessity,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
even  rough  logs  at  Carmel,  except  by  fetching 
them  from  such  an  immen.se  distance  and 
under  such  difficulties,  that  the  cost  would  be 
greater  tlian  to  send  lumber  already  prepared 
from  San  Franciseo.  Were  it  possible  to  send 
a  few  thoasand  feet  to  Bethel  also,  it  would  also 
be  a  good  plan  ;  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  sending  it  there  without  eharterlng  a  ves.sel 
especially  for  the  purpo.se,  seem  at  present  to  be 
almost  insuperable,  not  to  speak  of  the  task  it 
would  be  to  transport  it  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kuskokwim  to  the  mission  station.  Possibly 
however,  a  way  may  yet  be  found  by  means  of 
which  such  lumber  can  be  sent  thither  also. 

The  .second  present  need  of  the  Mission  in 
Alaska,  namely,  a  new  house  for  Carmel,  will 
ill  any  ca.se  be  met  this  bummer. 

But  this  will  mean  an  additional  expense  of 
about  $2,000.  H  enee,  a  third  need  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  is  the  old  one  of  liberal  gifts — and  it  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  gifts  this  year,  on 


the  whole,  compare  very  favorably  with  those 
of  last  year  at  the  same  date.  In  our  last  issue, 
that  of  January  22,  the  Treasurer  reported  the 
receipt  of  ^1,625.  On  January  23,  1889,  the 
receipts  were  $1,374.  Hence  it  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  inferred  that  the  interest  of  our  members 
and  friends  in  this  Mission  is  by  no  means  on  a 
decline — rather  the  contrary.  Yet  we  must 
make  even  greater  efforts  to  meet  this  year’s  ex¬ 
penses.  The  supply  of  provisions  to  be  sent 
out  will  not  cost  less  tlian  last  year,  the  new 
house  at  Carmel  will  be  a  new  and  additional 
expense,  and  the  traveling  expenses  will  be  much 
the  same,  if  additional  help  is  sent  to  Bethel — 
])robably  greater,  sinee  Sister  Bachman’s  return 
must  be  provided  for,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  an  official  visitation  of  the  Mission  be  made. 
This  last  we  feel  to  be  due  both  to  the  mission¬ 
aries  and  to  the  Church  —  to  the  missionaries 
that  they  feel  that  they  are  being  backed 
up  and  supported  in  every  possible  way,  and  to 
the  Church  that  it  may  be  assured  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of’  the  affairs  of  the  Mission  is  in¬ 
telligent  one  based  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  field  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  Provincial  Pol¬ 
ders’  Conference  may  be  able  to  see  its  way  clear 
to  arrange  for  a  visitation.  I^ast  year  the  entire 
expenses  of  our  Mission  in  Alaska  were 
$5,134.79;  and  there  would  have  been  a  deficit 
of  $1,318.96  had  not  the  Society  been  able  to 
fall  back  u})on  its  funds.  I.(et  us  make  every 
effort  this  year  to  have  our  Alaskan  account 
.show  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 

And  yet  a  final  need  we  shall  touch  upon 
only  brief! V.  The  brethren  and  sisters  at  both 
stations  still  need  the  loving  services  of  those 
who  can  materially  lighten  their  labors  by  pre¬ 
paring  clothing  for  the  scholars  whom  they  re¬ 
ceive  into  their  schools.  M  e  trust  that  the  \  ai- 
ious  sewing  societies  that  hav’e  taken  this  in 
hand  hitherto  will  be  unremitting  in  their 
thoughtful  zeal. 

Mav  the  Tord  sustain,  protect  and  richly  re¬ 
ward  those  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  in 
going  out  to  the  Eskimoes  of  our  land,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus;  and  may  He  abundantly 
,  ble.ss  those  at  home  who  are  supporting  them 
with  their  prayers  and  their  gifts. 


I  was  asked  was  “  How  long  can  you  stay  ?  ” 

“  Until  the  second  of  January,”  “  Why  that  is 
entirely  too  short,  not  even  a  week.”  It  is  not 
very  likely  that  I  shall  get  off  so  soon  ;  for  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  rain  and  I  cannot  think  of  traveling  until 
we  have  more  snow  and  colder  weather.  Indeed 
there  is  hardly  any  snow,  and  a  day  or  two  more 
of  rain  will  clear  off  all  traces  of  it. 

Now  how  and  where  shall  I  begin  ?  Bro,  Wolff 
has  taken  me  all  through  the  house,  and  I  have 
gained  a  lot  of  information  about  the  arrangement 
of  a  mission-house.  He  is  a  regular  mechanic. 
There  is  hardly  a  thing  that  is  too  much  for  him. 
He  has  everything  arranged  nicely  and  handily. 

Tuesday,  January  1,  1889. — A  happy  new  year 
to  you.  Now  I  must  fill  up  the  time  that  I  have 
not  written  up.  Bro.  Wolff  and  I  went  through 
the  Cannery  here,  and  I  have  seen  many  things 
that  I  can  get  for  my  scow,  for  instance,  a  pipe  for 
a  pump  and  pins  for  the  rudder.  The  pins  we 
have  to  make.  On  Sunday  I  preached  in  English 
and  in  the  native  tongue.  Five  fishermen  were 
present.  On  Monday  we  went  down  to  Nushagak. 
There  I  met  the  Euglish  lord,  the  Earl  of  Lons¬ 
dale.  We  spent  quite  a  pleasant  morning  with 
him  and  took  luncheon  with  him.  His  intention 
had  been  to  come  our  way,  but  Belkoff  made  him 
believe  that  was  too  far  out  of  his  way,  so  he  did 
not  urge  it.  Belkoff  charged  him  $2,000  for  the 
trip,  which  is  outrageous'.  Lonsdale  gave  him  an 
order  on  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  under 
protest,  and  therefore  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
will  get  it  all. 

Mr,  Clark  was  very  pleasant.  He  presented 
me  with  a  box  of  cigars  to  smoke  on  the  way.  I 
did  not  see  the  priest.  The  old  fellow  is  making 
a  lot  of  trouble. 

Last  night  six  fishermen  came  to  our  love-feast. 
At  12  o’clock  we  had  a  family  watch-meeting. 
To-day  lord  Lonsdale  was  here  all  day. 

'  Thursday,  January  3. — Yesterday  I  hitched  up 
my  team  and  gave  Aunt  Mary  and  some  of  the 
school  children  a  ride.  We  went  up  the  river 
about  three  miles,  to  visit  a  small  village,  where 
a  woman  was  sick  with  an  ulcer.  This  was  Aunt 
hlary’s  first  sleigh  ride  in  Alaska,  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  how  she  enjoyed  it.  In 
the  afternoon  we  (Mr.  Wolf!  and  I)  went  down  to 
the  Canner^  and  did  some  blacksmith’s  work. 
This  morning  I  gave  Mrs.  Wolff,  Marion  and  Ray 
and  Sophie  a  sleigh  ride.  We  made  the  same  trip 
as  yesterday.  It  was  colder,  and  Mrs.  Wolff  al¬ 
most  froze  one  foot, 

I  am  impatient  to  start  home,  but  I  can  hardly 
get  away  until  Monday.  It  is  just  turning  cold. 
I  have  had  my  boots  and  the  men’s  boots  resoled, 
and  therefore  am  about  ready  for  the  return  trip. 

January  4. — It  is  after  12  o’clock  and  I  have 
just  come  to  my  room.  Since  I  have  been  here,  I 
have  hardly  been  to  bed  before  12  o’clock.  The 
folks  are  making  as  much  of  ray  visit  as  possible. 
This  morning  we  killed  a  little  pig.  Mr.  Wolff 
has  given  us  half  of  it.  I  had  intended  to  go  to 
Nushagak  this  afternoon,  but  as  it  snowed,  did  not 
go.  Instead  we  packed  my  things  into  a  box  and. 
I  assorted  the  “  Moravians.” 

January  9.— F’inally  I  am  on  ray  way  home. 
Oh,  you  do  not  know  how  homesick  I  am  to  see 
you  and  the  little  ones,  but  the  weather  has  been 
so  bad  that  I  could  not  start  before  the  9th.  My 


'reatest  concern  is  that  my  long  absence  may 
cause  you  some  anxiety.  I  remember,  however, 
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that  I  had  forgotten  candles  and  as  I  can  not  ge: 
them  here  I  must  go  to  the  lower  Cannery.  I  an 
very  tired. 

Lto  be  continued.]  _ 

- - -  - 


OFFICIAL  1TFM8. 

BY  THE  Provincial  Elders’  Con 


_ _ 

Heported  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference. 

Bethel,  ALiHreKA. — More  help  is  needed  at 
Bethel.  The  Provincial  Board  herewith  calls  for 


an  additional  missionary  at  that  important  station. 
Is  there  an  unmarried  or  a  widowed  sister — or  a 


feelings.  In  the  evening  we  visited  him  and  his 
companions  for  a  short  time.  When  we  returned 
we  found  the  sisters  writing  their  letters  to  you. 
When  I  saw  how  anxious  Aunt  Mary  was  to  come 
in  where  Bro.  Wolff  and  I  were  talking,  I  said  I 
would  not  go  until  the  day  after.  You  ought  to 
have  seen  h^ow  happy  they  all  looked.  The  chil¬ 
dren  had  been  put  to  bed  already,  but  up  went 
their  heads  when  they  heard  I  was  going  to  stay 
another  day.  Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  done 
nearly  all  the  talking,  principally  about  Bethel 
and  its  inhabitants.  We  often  talked  of  you. 
The  sisters  here  cannot  understand  how  you  can 
do  so  much  and  yet  hud  time  for  other  things. 
They  said  you  were  a  wonderful  woman,  which  I 
could  not  truthfully  gainsay.  They  are  anxious 
for  me  to  bring  you  down  to  them,  promising  to 
give  you  a  good  rest.  I  only  wish  I  could  bring 
you  down  this  Spring.  I  could  easily  do  so,  but 
do  not  feel  like  bringing  the  children  on  such  a 
trip.  They  are  too  small. 

On  Monday  the  7th,  I  tried  in  vain  to  buy  a 
native  sled.  Mr.  Giiuther  gave  me  his.  It  is  not 
very  extra,  but  will  probably  hold  together  until 
we  get  home.  I  was  able  now  to  take  a  few  more 
things,  but  I  had  to  divide  ray  team  until  I  can 
buy  more  dogs.  I  shall  travel  slowly  over  the 
mountains  to  save  my  dogs. 

On  Tuesday  the  8th  I  was  ready  to  start  early, 
but  one  of  my  dogs  was  gone.  I  found  him  in  the 
afternoon  in  Paul’s  team.  He  had  hitched  him  up, 
and  was  trying  to  get  off  with  him.  I  happened 
to  come  along,  and  you  should  have  seen  how 
uncomfortable  Paul  was,  for  he  well  knew  the 
dog  was  mine.  I  said  nothing  but  unhitched 
my  dog.  I  was  too  excited  to  say  anything  to 
him,  for  fear  it  would  not  end  in  words.  The 
natives  would  only  have  been  too  glad  to  see  their 
tyrant  get  a  good  thrashing.  They  enjoyed  his 
confusion  to  the  utmost.  It  was  too  late  for  me  to 
start  without  camping  out  on  the  flats,  which  is 
not  desirable,  on  account  of  the  likelihood  of  there 
being  an  overflow  at  high  tide.  In  the  evening  we 
talked  quite  a  long  time  about  the  school.  I  looked 
over  their  list  of  supplies  for  seholars,  boys  and 
girls.  The  supply  for  the  boys  was  different  from 
ours,  and  about  the  girls  I  could  not  say  much. 
We  went  to  bed  early,  11  P.M. 

On  Wednesday  the  9th,  I  at  last  got  away.  All 
stood  outside  to  see  me  start.  Bro.  Wolff  went 
with  me  quite  a  distance.  It  went  hard  with  him 
to  see  me  go,  but  he  finally  had  to  bid  me  God¬ 
speed.  About  4  P.M.  we  arrived  at  the  Scanda- 
navian  Cannery.  We  probably  should  not  have 
reached  this  place,  if  a  native  team  had  not  been 
ahead  of  us ;  as  it  was  so  foggy  all  day  that  we 
could  not  see  any  distance.  I  happened  to  think 


married  couple  without  young  children — in  the 
American  Province  of  our  Church,  who,  for  the 
Lord’s  sake,  will  volunteer  to  supply  this  need. 

An  early  response  is  solicited,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  set  out  toward  the  end  of  April. 

In  the  name  of  the  Board, 

H.  T.  Bachman,  Preindent. 
Bethlehem,  Epiphany,  1890. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRO  VINCE. 


Bethlehem,  Pa. — At  the  evening  service  on 
Sunday,  January  26,  the  installation  of  the  recently 
elected  Elders  took  place,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  Provincial  Synod.  Brother 
Levering  made  the  address,  and  rehearsed  the 
duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  Elder  from  the 
first  institution  of  the  office  in  the  apostolic  church 
down  to  the  present  time.  Bro.  Leibert  made  the 
closing  prayer,  commending  the  Elders  and  the 
congregation  to  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  Lord. 

On  the  second  Sunday  in  February,  1884,  the 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  addressed  the  congregation 
in  reference  to  a  proposed  missionary  effort  among 
the  Esquimaux  in  Alaska;  last  Sunday,  February 
9,  a  special  missionary  meeting  was  held  to  arouse 
renewed  interest  in  this  work,  since  then  so  signally 
blessed  by  the  Lord.  Addresses  were  made  by  the 
Brethren  Bachman,  Blickensderfer  and  Levering, 
the  first-named  enfiircing  the  principle  that  the  i 
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THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


For  The  Moravian.  | 
From  Bethel  to  Carmel. 

[continued.] 

Friday,  JanxMry25, 1889.— The  Lord  be  praised 
I  am  at  Mumtrahamute  and  thus  far  safely  on  my 
journey.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  road  is 
now  passed,  and  now  I  can  begin  to  count  the  days 
when  I  shall  be  with  you  all. 

Last  Tuesday  I  left  Togiak  yery  early,  but  we 
could  not  trayel  very  long  on  account  of  a  heavy 
mist  which  prevented  our  guide  from  keeping  the 
road  ;  at  least  he  advised  that  we  had  better  camp 
before  we  should  get  lost.  While  the  men  were 
putting  up  the  tent  I  found  a  few  armfuls  of  dryCi*) 
willow  twigs  with  which  we  managed  to  boil  water 
for  tea.  Ihe  night  was  cold,  although  I  slept  very 
well.  In  the  morning  everything  in  the  tent,  like 
the  tent  roof,  was  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of 
frost.  We  tried  to  boil  water  again,  but  had  to 
give  It  up.  All  day  it  was  cold.  I  had  to  take  off 


my  snow-shoes  for  a  time  to  keep  my  toes  irom 
freezing.  I  almost  cried  with  the  pain  when  reaction 
set  in,  nor  did  I  take  off  my  snow-shoes  any  too 
soon.  My  men  had  the  same  experience.  As  my 
men  could  hardly  keep  ahead  of  the  dogs  I  went 
ahead  nearly  all  day.  Towards  evening  it  became 
warmer,  and  we  found  a  tolerably  good  camping 
place.  About  midnight  the  wind  was  blowing 
strongly  and  you  may  be  sure  it  was  not  a  welcome 
sound.  We  had  plenty  of  food  for  man  and  beast, 
but  no  wood  to  speak  of.  However  in  the  morning 
we  had  good  weather,  and  were  soon  on  the  go. 
To-day  it  is  still  warm,  and  we  have  travelled  fast. 

I  was  ahead  nearly  all  day.  My  guide  broke  his 
leg  sometime  ago,  and  this  is  troubling  him  now. 

He  has  charge  of  the  second  sleigh.  At  noon  we 
stopped  for  tea,  and  boiled  a  kettleful  of  smelts,  so 
that  we  had  a  big  feast.  In  the  evening  we  reached 
this  village. 

I  am  impatient  to  boon  the  way,  but  the  natives 
“don’t,”  as  it  is  blowing  a  blizzard  outside,  and 
right  in  our  teeth  too.  I  have  evidently  struck  a 
bad  moon,  for  storms  have  been  our  companions 
ever  since  we  left  Carmel. 

KJiblrtschung-amute,  Sunday,  January  '21 , 1889. 
Yesterday  we  started  out  so  hopefully  thinking 
now  at  last  we  were  on  the  home-stretch.  Although 
'  the  road  was  very  heavy,  and  we  had  to  go  step  by 
step,  1  did  not  mind  it,  for  each  foot  was  that  much 
nearer  home.  My  guide  is  in  a  bad  condition, 
both  his  legs  troubling  him  considerably.  All  day 
yesterday  I  went  ahead  on  snow-shoes,  and  almost 
had  sore  feet  from  it  too.  My  leader  is  in  a  bad 
way  too,  having  very  sore  feet.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  I  am  so  near  home,  and  I  can  be  sufficiently 
thankful  to  our  gracious  Lord  for  his  tender  care 
of  us,  for  thus  far  we  are  ail  well.  After  one  day 
of  travel  I  am  again  detained  by  a  fierce  storm 
from  the  South.  My  only  consolation  is,  that  after 
this  storm  the  snow  may  have  a  crust  thick  enough 
to  make  rapid  traveling  possible.  I  am  stopping 
at  the  “Englishman’s”  place,  and  he  is  stuffing  my 
men  with  oil.  He  can  hardly  get  over  it,  that  he 
has  nothing  for  me.  He  had  been  saving  smelts  j 
and  hare  for  until  they  had  become  stale. 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1889.— Oh!  when  will 
this  trip  have  an  end  ?  I  am  becoming  stupid  with 
long  and  tedious  delays.  Snow  and  storm,  snow 
and  storm  has  been  my  lot.  My  dogs  are  hungry, 
and  where  and  when  will  I  be  able  to  feed  them  . 
This  native  at  the  village  has  no  food  to  spare  for 
any  amount  of  money.  I  expected  to  be  at  home 
at  least  by  this ;  and  here  I  am  a  good  week’s  travel 
from  you,  my  precious  ones.  One  thing  I  have 
learned,  and  that  is,  not  to  undertake  a  long  trip 
in  January — it  is  a  bad  month  for  storms.  I  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  home  and  your  compan¬ 
ionship,  when  I  get  there.  I  have  been  reading, 
but  that  is  no  longer  any  source  of  enjoyment  I 
am  too  impatient.  I  hope  that  to-morrow  the  storm 
will  abate  enough  to  make  traveling  bearable ;  for 
I  must  pull  out  or  else  my  dogs  will  “turn  over 

as  the  natives  say  .The  prospect  is  not  very  en¬ 
couraging  just  now,  for  the  wind  does  howl  and 
drives  a  cloud  of  snow  before  it.  One  good  sign  is, 
that  it  is  turning  cold. 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1889. — Well  here  I  am 
yet,  and  so  is  the  storm,  worse  than  ever.  It  is  a 
regular  “Dakota  blizzard.”  One  thing,  it  cannot 
hold  out  much  longer.  My  bread  and  cracker 


supply  is  getting  meager.  I  still  have,  however,  a 
good  supply  of  tea  and  meat,  which  will  last  me 
until  I  get  home.  My  greatest  concern  is  about 
my  *poor  dogs  t  for  their  sakes  I  hope  the  storm 
king  will  soon  be  lulled  into  a  gentle  slumber. 

I  wish  that  I  could  let  you  know  that  I  am  well, 
and  that  no  accident  is  detaining  me,  I  know  that 
you  are  anxious  about  me,  but  you  must  exercise 
your  faith  and  trust  me  to  the  tender  care  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  I  leave  you  and  the  little  dar¬ 
lings  in  His  care,  which  giveth  to  His  own  every¬ 
thing  that  manifests  His  nature  of  love. 

We  have  plenty  of  snow.  The  barrabara  and 
Kashiraa  are  entirely  buried  in  snow.  We  are 
snow  bound,  and  yet  more  is  coming. 

Thursday,  January  31, 1889. — The  storm  to-day 
is  fiercer  than  ever.  We  all  hope  that  the  morrow 
will  bring  a  change.  We  cannot  hold  out  much 
longer,  for  we  are  almost  out  of  wood,  for  boiling 
water  to  make  tea.  We  are  thankful  that  we  have 
a  shelter,  for  it  would  go  hard  with  us,  if  we  were 
out  in  our  tent.  I  pray  that  you  and  the  little 
ones  are  comfortable,  for  it  is  getting  colder  and 
the  wind  is  high.  The  Lord  keep  you  all.  He  is 
with  me  to  cheer  me  up. 

To-day  I  have  planned  how  to  finish  the  big 
house— I  have  made  two  plans,  so  you  can  choose 
whichever  you  prefer.  How  nice  it  will  be  when 
we  are  all  together  again  ;  and  please  God,  may 
that  time  be  not  far  distant.  Procopi  remarks 
now  and  then.  “Just  think  of  those  at  home.  I 
guess  they  are  wondering  where  we  are,  and  every 
evening  they  all  are  on  the  lookout  for  us.  Yes 
you  must  all  be  anxious ;  but  have  patience,  the 
weather  will  not  always  be  unpropitious. 

“I  heard  a  voice,  a  tender  voice,  oft  calling. 

Through  the  storm : 

The  waves  were,  the  bitter  winds  were  chilling 
Yet  breathing  warm 

Of  skies  serene,  of  sunny  uplands  lying 
In  peace  beyond ; 

This  tender  voice,  into  my  voice  replying 
Made  answer  fond : 

Sometimes,  indeed,  like  clash  of  armies  meeting 
Arose  the  gale : 

But  over  all  that  sweet  voice  kept  repeating, 

, I  shall  notfaiir 

Friday,  February  —  the  night 

the  storm  was  fearful,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
midnight  that  I  was  able  to  sleep.  I  was  very 
comfortable.  I  sat  up  and  smoked  and  thought  in 
the  dark.  I  worked  out  in  my  mind  the  programme 
for  our  Christmas  celebration. 

Part  II 

Address  in  Native 
language 
Hymn 

Prayer  in  Native 
Hymn 
Benediction 

That  will  be  the  order  in  the  inorning. 

In  the  afternoon  we  hold  the  Children  s  Festival. 
Programme. 

1  Softly  the  Night  is  Sleeping. 

2  Address  to  the  children. 

3  Hymn. 

4  Prayer. 

5  Hymn  (Lighting  of  the  tree) 

Part  II 

Distribution  of  gifts. 


Part  1 

Hymn 

Scripture  Lesson 
Hymn 

English  Address 

Prayer 

Hvmn 


Part  III  I 

Hymn  “Joy  to  the  World.” 

Candles. 

Doxology. 

Benediction. 

Then  on  the  second  day  in  the  morning  we  shall 
have  the  service  preparatory  to  the  Holy  Commu 
nion.  After  the  service  we  shall  receive  into  th( 
church  those  who  have  applied  as  baptized  anc 
communicant  members  of  the  Greek  church.  Ii 
the  afternoon  we  shall  hold  Communion. 

3  o’clock  P.M., — I  have  just  fed  my  dogs  (firs 
since  Sunday)  part  of  my  deer  skin  bedding.  It 
Roor  food,  but  its  something  in  their  empty  stom 

achs  at  any  rate.  How  much  longer  we  are  to  be 
beleagured  by  the  Storm  King  I  have  given  up 
trying  to  guess.  Every  morning  we  say  “To-mor¬ 
row  will  be  better,”  but  we  learn  that  “to-morrow” 
is  never  here. 

Evening. — I  have  just  finished  my  supper  of  tea, 
sugar  and  beef.  I  minced  the  beef  and  tea  together 
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THE  MOII-A.VIA.N. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  FEBRUARY  19.  1890. 

The  Alaska  Auxiliary  Society.  ^  We 
ask  special  attention  to  the  account  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Alaska  Auxiliary  Society  at 
Bethlehem,  which  will  found  in  the  Church 
at  Home  columns,  fhe  past  and  present,  and  the 
needs  of  the  Mission  w  ere  very  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  addresses  which  are  there  reproduced. 
May  the  report  of  this  enthusiastic  anniversary 
contribute  towards  still  farther  increasing  the 
missionary  spirit  amongst  us.  Whilst  the  appeal 
of  the  Provincial  Elders  which  has  been  kept 
standing  in  our  columns  has  not  been  without 
effect,  it  were  well  that  more  volunteers  came 
foiwvard,  so  that  one  might  be  selected  physi¬ 
cally  and  morally  and  mentally  an  exceptionally 
well  qualified  candidate  for  missionary  service. 
Let  the  Province  give  the  best  it  can  to  the 
wmrk  abroad. 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 


Reported  by  the  PROViNciAii  Elders’  Conference. 

Bethel,  Alaska. — More  help  is  needed  at 
Bethel.  The  Provincial  Board  herewith  calls  for 
an  additional  missionary  at  that  important  station. 
Is  there  an  unmarried  or  a  widowed  sister — or  a 


Bethlehem,  Pa. — In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  Missionary  Meeting  which  was  held  on 
February  9,  1890,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Alaska  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  we  give  the 
addresses  of  the  Brethren  Bachman,  Blickens- 
derfer  and  Levering,  which  were  delivered  on 
that  occasion.  These  addresses  were  revised  by 
the  speakers  from  stenographic  and  manuscript 
notes. 

Bro.  Bachman  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

The  hymn  that  we  have  just  sung  (“Jesus  shall 
reign  where’er  the  sun,”  etc.,)  is  lull  of  encour¬ 
agement  and  inspiration  for  every  follower  of 
Christ.  Even  when  present  circumstances  are 
most  unfavorable  we  can  look  forward  hopefully, 
for  the  day  is  drawing  near  when  every  knee  shall 
i  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 


means  tlie  introauctiou  oi  uie 

Packages  for  Alaska.— The  friends  of 
our  missionaries  in  Alaska  who  propose  to  send 
packages  in  care  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  are  requested  to  send  those  pack¬ 
ages  to  Bro.  Joseph  H.  Traeger,  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
not  later  than  March  20,  1890. 


tible  way.”  j  /  I  jpO  f) 

AT.ASRA. 


As  we  advance  into  Spring,  friends  of  our 
Mission  in  Alaska  are  doubtless  thinking  of  the 
supplies  that  must  be  sent  to  Bethel  and  Car¬ 
mel  for  a  new  mission-year,  and  are  looking 


forward  to  the  receipt  of  tidings,  anxious  as  we 
all  are  to  know  how  our  brethren  and -sisters 


I 


have  fared  during  the  long  and  severe  winter. 

Especially  satisfactory  is  it  to  believe  that  re¬ 
enforcements,  as  well  as  supplies,  will  probably 
be  sent  to  both  stations ;  for  we  have  faith  to 
believe  that  the  twofold  call  for  volunteers 
issued  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference  will 
not  be  in  vain.  In  fact  we  now  have  official  in¬ 
formation  to  the  effect,  that  amongst  the  sisters 
who  have  answered  the  appeal  for  Bethel,  one 
has  been  found  in  every  way  suited  to  go. 
Flence  there  is  an  additional  reason  for  believing 
that  the  supplementary  call  for  Carmel  will 
meet  with  a  like  gratifying  response. 

That  another  sister  should,  if  possible,  be 


married  couple  without  youug  children — in  the 
American  Province  of  our  Church,  who,  for  the 
Lord’s  sake,  will  volunteer  to  supply  this  need. 

An  early  response  is  solicited,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  set  out  toward  the  end  of  April. 

In  the  name  of  the  Board, 

H.  T.  Bachman,  President. 
Bethlehem,  Epiphany,  1890. 

- ; 


found,  who  is  willing  to  go  to  Carmel,  none  can 
doubt  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  from  the  outset.  The  care  of  thirty  schol¬ 
ars  is  far  too  heavy  a  burden,  clothed  and  fed 
as  they  must  be,  for  two  sisters,  even  if  they 
were  both  in  the  most  robust  health.  We  may 
venture  the  supposition,  that  one  reason  why 
the  call  for  another  sister  was  so  long  delayed 
'  is  to  be  found  in  the  uncertainty  which  existed 
as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  proper  accoramo- 
'  dations  for  her  in  the  mi.ssiou-house  at  Carmel. 
This  uncertainty  has  been  removed  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Board  in  making  arrangements  with 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  for  the  trans¬ 


portation  to  Nushagak  of  30,000  feet  of  pre¬ 
pared  lumber  for  the  erection  of  an  additional 
house  at  Carmel  this  summer.  And  we  may 
be  permitted  to  add,  that  a  small  quantity  of  sim¬ 
ilar  lumber  wfill  also  be  sent  to  Bethel  with  the 
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THE  MORAVIASr 


is  Lord.  As  we  have  met  here  this  evening  in 
order  to  take  counsel  together  and  inquire  how 
we  may  contribute  most  effectually  to  the  triumph 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  allow  me  to  present  a 
few  thoughts  bearing  upon  the  spirit  in  which  we 
should  engage  in  the  Lord’s  work. 

The  starting  point  in  all  true  service  in  any 
department  of  Christian  work  is  a  clear  recogni¬ 
tion  and  unqualified  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  our  Saviour  and  our  Master.  The  first  duty 
of  a  Church  or  of  an  individual  soul  is  to  come 
to  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  there  learn  to  say  in  a 
living  faith  “  I  am  not  my  own  ;  I  have  been 
bought  with  a  price;  I  belong  to  Christ  my 
Saviour.”  From  this  position  the  next  step  fol¬ 
lows  most  naturally,  “  I  cannot  live  for  myself 
and  my  own  enjoyment  any  longer and  this,  in 
turn,  leads  to  the  grand  resolve  “  I  am  going  to 
give  my  life  to  work  for  my  Saviour.”  Thus  a 
simple  faith  in  Jesus  becomes  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  a  converting  and  consecrating 
force ;  and  we  have  a  soul  separated  from  the 
world — conseerated  to  Christ,  and  inspired  from 
on  high  to  do  God’s  holy  will.  And  this  faith 
abides  within  the  heart  as  a  vital  principle;  it 
influences  the  whole  course  of  the  Christian,  it 
regulates  his  life  day  by  day.  It  makes  him  a 
conqueror,  for  faith  overcometh  the  world  because 
it  joins  us  to  Him  who  has  overcome  the  world. 

It  gives  clear  views  of  duty.  It  sweeps  away 
the  widespread  and  erroneous  view  that  mission- 
work  is  a  mere  matter  of  voluntary  benevolence, 
to  which  we  may  attend  or  not  to  suit  our  incli¬ 
nations,  without  involving  any  responsibility.  No, 
faith  accepts  the  positive  order,  the  imperative 
command,  ”  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  It  makes  us  will¬ 
ing  and  ready  to  serve  our  Lord  anywhere  and  in 
any  work  to  which  He  may  appoint  us.  A  church 
composed  of  such  believers  will  be  a  missionary 
church,  and  will  both  follow  and  glorify  Hitn  who 
came  as  Heaven’s  missionary  bringing  grace  and 
salvation  to  a  lost  and  ruined  world. 

This  faith  inspired  the  fathers  of  the  Brethren’s 
Church  for  their  noble  work  in  the  mission-fielri,- 
and  thank  God  that  it  still  animates  our  Brethren 
who  are  laboring  unweariedly  in  all  quarters  of 
the  earth.  Let  it  inspire  us  also  more  and  more, 
so  that  we  may  truly  consecrate  ourselves  to  this 
noble  cause,  saying  ”  Lord,  here  is  my  gold ; 
here  are  my  prayers  ;  Lord,  here  am  I,  send  me!’’ 

Bro.  Blickensderfer,  spoke  substantially  as 
follows : 

I  suppose  it  is  well  understood  by  every  one 
within  this  house  this  evening  that  this  meeting  is 
called  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  increased  in-^ 
terest  in  the  mission  work  in  Alaska  Not  that 
there  is  not  in  the  congregation  already  a  larg 
measure  of  interest.  Any  one  who  lives  in  the 
midst  of  this  congregation  could  not  well  be 
aware  of  any  fact  other  than  this,  that  it  always 
takes  a  large  measure  of  interest  in  every  portion 
of  the  Church’s  work,  and  that,  although  a  larg 
and  influential  congregation,  it  always  does  a  fai 
share  of  the  work. 

But  what  is  wanted  now  is  a  still  larger  me 
sure  of  interest  and  still  more  work  at  the  hands  Oi 
this  congregation. 

Now,  why  do  we  want  this  larger  measure  o 
interest  and  work  ?  There  is,  of  course,  no  secret 
or  mystery  about  the  matter.  The  work  in  Alaska 
wants  more  missionaries  and  more  money.  That 
is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  For  that  reason 
we  sit  on  this  platform  and  you  are  invited  here 
this  evening.  We  want  more  missionaries  and 
more  money.  When  we  started  the  work  some 
years  ago  we  sent  out  five  missionaries  and 
founded  one  station.  We  now,  as  you  all  know, 
have  two  stations  and  nine  missionaries  at  work 
and  we  are  thinking  of  the  advisability  of  start¬ 
ing  a  third  station  and  sending  more  missionaries. 

Now,  the  most  agreeable  thing  that  I  could  say 
to  you  in  regard  to  this  Alaska  work,  I  have  just 
said.  The  most  agreeable  thing  I  could  tell  you 
about  the  Alaska  missions  and  workers  is  that 
their  work  is  successful,  that  their  efforts  are  bring¬ 
ing  forth  the  results  for  which  they  in  faith  strive 
and  pray. 

Suppose  I  were  to  say  :  “We  have  not  been  very 
successful  with  these  two  stations,  and  we  do  not 
see  the  good  of  starting  any  more ;  in  fact,  we 
think  of  closing  one  of  the  two  already  started.” 


Would  that  please  you  ?  I  have  spoken  truly 
when  I  said,  that  beside  the  succes.s  which  we  have 
already  had,  the  mission  calls  for  increased  inter¬ 
est  ;  and  calls  for  increased  interest  because  of  the 
calls  for  increased  work  ;  and  calls  for  increased 
work  because  we  want  more  missionaries  and 
more  money.  And  it  wants  all  these  because  of 
its  success,  because  the  work  is  growing,  because 
the  Lord  has  opened  the  door  for  the  Moravian 
Church  insomuch  as  He  has  caused  the  people  of 
Alaska  to  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  tidings  which 
the  missionaries  bring. 

Look  at  this  thing.  Why  do  you  suppose  that 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  for  Pro[)a- 
gating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen  voted  to 
send  up  the  lumber  necessary  to  erect  a  larger 
building  at  Carmel  ?  Because  the  quarters  now 
there  are  crowded.  And  because  of  the  increased 
work,  we  wanted  an  additional  building.  Now, 
of  course,  we  know  very  well  that  no  \Vork  can  be 
increased  and  expanded  without  additional  means; 
both  men  and  money.  I  know  very  well  that 
under  thesecircumstances  some  persons  may  inquire 
whether  the  Church  is  able  to  meet  these  demands. 
Can  it  supimrt  an  increase  of  the  work  in  Alaska  ? 

That  is  a  fair  question,  a  very  fair  question.  I 
am  not  so  enthusiastic 

sonable  as  to  refuse  to  consider  whether  the 
Church  is  able  to  do  the  work  ;  whether  we  can 
get  good  men  ;  whether  it  will  be  of  advantage  to 
take  more  work  to  us  ;  or  whether  we  do  not  try 
to  cover  too  much  ground.  The  history  of 
the  Alaska  mission  is  the  answer  to  that  <juestion. 

You  all  know  that  when  we  sat  in  this  church 
some  years  ago  and  were  told  that  if  the  Mora¬ 
vians  would  furnish  the  men  and  tlie  management, 
if  we,  the  little  Benjamin  in  the  ecclesiastical 
Israel,  would  furnish  the  men  and  the  manage¬ 
ment,  the  other  tribes  in  the  ecclesiastical  Israel, 
would  furnish  the  cash.  Why  the  history  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  furnished  the  money  to  the 
Moravian  Church  almost  makes  me  smile.  You 
know  they  did  not  and  we  did  furni.sh  it.  It 
was  said  openly  that  as  it  was  a  new  thing  and  a 
great  undertaking,  it  would  be  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  Moravian  Church  to  conduct  the  financial 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  Mission  in  Alaska.  It 
has  failed  to  be  any  such  thing.  We  have  two 
stations  and  nine  missionaries,  and  you  know  that 
every  dollar  of  the  expen.se  is  paid  for,  and  that 
the  Society  which  stands  at  the  back  of  it,  never 
goes  into  a  new  year  with  a  debt. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  the  Lord  helped  us  and 
that  we  were  able  to  do  the  w'ork  and  that  we 
were  the  men  for  the  work  ? 

Bro.  Levering  spoke  as  follows: 

This  second  Sunday  in  February  may  be 
garded  as  one  of  the  minor  anniversary  days 
the  history  of  the  beginning  of  our  mission 
Alaska,  if  the  special  heart  stirrings  which  cause  a 
multitude  to  say  “Amen”  to  an  undertaking  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  few,  and  to  give  it  the  8U[)()ort  necessary 
to  its  execution,  are  as  worthy  to  be  remembere<l 
as  the  steps  and  acts  which  follow. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  Sunday  in  February, 
six  years  ago,  this  church  was  crowded  with  people 
listening  with  profound  attention  to  the  words  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  had  come 
here  to  tell  of  Alaska  and  its  benighted  peoj)le, 
and  to  renew  the  appeal  in  their  behalf  which  .he 
had  addressed  the  year  before  to  the  authorities  ol' 
our  Church.  Doubtless  many  of  you  vividly  re 
call  the  occasion. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomp.son,  the  latest  hi.storian  of 
Moravian  Mi8.sions,  says,  with  our  Saviour’s  great 
commission  in  mind,  that  “heaven  would  not  be 
com|)lete  without  converted  Esquimaux  from 
Labrador.” 

On  that  evening  we  had  not  the  bleak  am 
late  northeastern  coast  of  our  continent  in 
on  which  our  Brethren  have  been  laboring  more 
than  a  century,  but  the  little  known  northwestern 
shore,  with  its  neglected  thousands  of  a  cognate 
race  ;  and  we  were  led  to  feel  that,  if  the  gospel 
is  to  be  “good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people,” 
heaven  would  not  be  complete  without  converted 
Esquimaux  from  Alaska.  We  were  brought  to 
the  conviction  that  the  Moravian  Church,  which 
had  first  carried  the  Gospel  to  the  Esquimaux  of 
Northeastern  America,  was  called  to  evangelize 
those  of  the  Northwest.  Have  any  of  us  receded 
from  that  conviction  and  changed  our  minds  ? 


Have  some,  on  the  other  hand,  who  did  not  then 
permit  themselves  to  be  moved,  been  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  ? 

Perhaps  the  parable  which  constitutes  the  gospel 
for  this  day  has  been  fulfilled,  in  all  of  its  features, 
in  the  effects  of  that  evening’s  message  in  our  hearts. 

Perhaps  in  some  cases  the  seed  fell  on  the  hard, 
beaten  surface  of  indifference  or  prejudice  and 
found  no  entrance,  while  in  other  cases  it  immedi¬ 
ately  sprang  up  from  a  shallow  soil,  but  soon 
withered  away  ;  and  yet  in  other  cases,  after  grow¬ 
ing  awhile,  it  has  been  choked  and  yields  nothing. 
But  though  this  may  be  the  result  with  some, 
God  be  praised,  that  in  so  many  cases  it  fell  on 
good  ground  and  is  bearing  fruit  in  the  energetic, 
persevering  and  prayerful  support  of  the  work  to 
which  the  divine  sanction  has  been  so  signally 
given.  Those  who  then  had  faith,  have  not  been 
put  to  shame. 

At  every  step  of  the  way  thus  far,  the  Lord  has 
given  tokens  to  assure  us  that  our  Church  has  not 
mistaken  its  calling  in  this  new  missionary  effort. 
Nehemiah  records,  in  the  history  of  his  great  un¬ 
dertaking.  that  after  he  had  gone  out  by  night 
with  a  tru.sted  few  to  inspect  the  situation,  with  a 
Cnhv  fo'the  work  which  God  had  put  in  his  heart  to 
and  I  hope  not  so  unreai^ydo.he  told  the  rei>resentatives  of  the  people  of  “the 
'  ’  ■  ^  baud  of  his  God  which  was  good  upon  him,  as  also 

the  king’s  words  which  he  had  spoken  unto  him  ;” 
and  that  when  they  heard  this  they  said:  “Let  us 
risfe  up  and  build  ;”  and  “they  strengthened  their 
hand  for  this  good  work.” 

The  divine  favor  was  assured,  as  well  as  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  men  in  a  position  to  aid  or  hinder,  and  see¬ 
ing  this,  the  people  were  stirred  to  united  action 
and  “had  a  mind  to  work.” 

riuis  it  has  been  with  this  our  work.  We  may 
.say,  not  “the  hand  of  our  God  and  the  word  of  the 
king,”  but  “the  hand  of  our  God  and,  in  His  hand, 
the  attitude  of  civil  authorities  and  of  commercial 
corporations  in  a  position  to  aid  or  hinder.” 

Can  any  he  so  blind  that  they  do  not  discern 
these  favoring  tokens,  step  by  step  ?  The  testimony 
of  the  missionaries  and  of  the  Directing  Board,  at 
every  stage,  from  the  sending  out  of  the  pioneers 
in  to  the  last  letters  received  from  the  field, 
may  be  summed  up  in  Nehemiah’s  words.  “The 
hand  of  our  G(m1  is  good  upon  us  ;”  and  right  in 
connection  with  the  most  faith-trying  experiences 
this  has  most  strikingly  appeared. 

1  have  alluded  to  the  Ijabrador  mission  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  Alaska  work. 

A  i)eculiar  relation  exists  between  the  two  which 
is  suggested  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Direc- 
tons  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen,  when  their  plans  for  the  new 
undertaking  were  first  assuming  shape,  six  years 
ag<),  to  the  ert'ect  that  an  efi’ort  should  be  made  “to 
.secure  a  brother  from  Labrador,  acquainted  with 
the  Eskimo  language,  as  one  of  the  future  mission¬ 
aries  in  Alaska.” 

With  this  geographical  and  ethnographical  as- 
■sociation  of  Ivabra<lor  with  Alaska  some  striking 
contrasts  appear  between  the  early  history  of  the 
ohi  mission  of  the  east  coast  and  the  brief  history 
of  the  new  mission  of  the  west,  which  magnify  the 
, faith-inspiring  tokens  that  have  attended  the  pro- 
(•"88  of  the  A  laska  work,  and  show  us  how  the 
/(  rd  has  encouraged  us  with  prospects  of  speedy 
iccess,  whereas  He  tried  those 
<  ^rk  in  Labrador  in  the  .school 
vfljiting. 

/Recall  the  sad  (unl  of  the  lirst  Moravian  under¬ 
taking  in  Labrador  by  the  noble  Dutch  seamen, 
.J<  'lu  (.Christian  Ehrhardt,  in  17b2  murdered  by 
the  people  to  whom  his  heart  went  out  in  the  love 
ofCMirist.  How  dilierent  the  reception  given  our 
Biethren  Hartmann  ami  Weinland  by  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  of  the  West,!  ’Tis  true,  one  devoted  life  was 
sacrificed  in  founding  the  mi.ssion  in  Alaska,  but 
'L  rgersen,  .so  strangely  taken  away  at  a  critical 
moment,  wa.s  not  murdered  by  the  people  whom  he 
cauie  to  love  and  help.  The  natives  mourned  with 
the  mi.ssionaries,  as  far  as  their  uiulerstanding  and 
their  caj)acity  to  sympathize  made  this  possible. 

iRecall  furthermore  the  twelve  years  which  then 
paissed  before  that  sturdy  Dane,  -lens  Haven,  made 
the  .second  attempt  in  Labrador. 

Remember  that  after  this  seven  more  years 
eii.psed  before  the  company  of  fifteen  succeeded  in 
effecting  the  first  permanent  establishment,  nine¬ 
teen  years  after  Ehrhardt’s  first  visit,  and  that  they 
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then  labored  five  years  before  they  were  permitted 
to  baptize  their  first  convert.  This  was  in  1776. 
How  would  the  faith  and  zeal  awakened  among 
us  in  1884  endure  the  test  if  we  were  required  to 
wait  twenty-four  years,  that  is  until  1908,  to  see 
the  first-fruits  in  Alaska? 

But  there  are  other  points  of  comparison. 

It  is  our  American  habit  to  find  fault  continually 
with  our  Government  and  among  other  things  with 
its  attitude  towards  philanthropic  and  evangelistic 
work  among  the  aborigines  of  our  continent.  How 
much  interest,  think  you,  would  the  Congress  of 
1776,  or  any  of  the  heads  of  Government,  even  if 
they  had  held  jurisdiction  in  Labrador,  have  taken 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  by  Moravian  mis¬ 
sionaries  among  the  squalid  savages  of  that  bleak 
coast?  Remember  the  speeches  of  Thomas  H. 
Benton  and  other  representative  men  in  Congress 
less  than  seventy  years  ago,  trying  to  undo  even 
the  grant  of  a  little  land  by  the  government  to  the 
cause  of  Indian  civilization  and  evangelization,  and 
characterizing  this  as  a  “weak  and  credulous  pur¬ 
pose.”  Is  not  the  seeming  little  which  the  United 
States  Government  is  now  doing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  degraded  people  of  our  remote  northwestern 
territory  a  cause  of  gratification,  when  contrasted 
with  the  past  ? 

Yet  another  feature  of  the  situation.  When 
our  Brethren  turned  their  efforts  towards  Labrador 
that  region  bad  for  a  century  been  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  great  chartered  corporation,  amassing 
wealth  out  of  its  resources. 

When,  in  1750,  Ehrhardt  made  his  first  attempt 
to  take  the  gospel  to  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador, 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  would  not  permit  it. 
When  he  did  set  foot  on  the  forbidden  coast,  two 
years  later,  it  was  under  the  flag  of  an  English 
ship  which  took  him  under  its  protection,  and  its 
claims  of  privilege. 

Contrast  with  this  the  attitude  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company,  and  the  Arctic  Fishing 
Company  towards  our  work  at  Bethel  and  Carmel ; 
encouraging  and  helping  it ;  keeping  one  of  the 
worst  evils,  that  of  strong  drink,  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  natives  ;  showing  all  kindness  to  our  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  one  of  these  Companies  acting  in 
Shu  Fraueisco  as  bankers  and  business  agents  of 
our  Mission  Board. 

It  has  taken  our  Church  138  years  to  cross  the 
continent  with  its  missionary  banner,  and  to  follow 
the  Esquimaux  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Mighty  changes  have  taken  place  during 
that  time,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  change 
which  makes  it  so  much  easier  for  missionaries  to 
enter  Northwestern  Alaska  now  than  it  was  for 
them  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Labrador  138  years  ago. 
Most  strikingly  does  the  difference  between  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  in  1884 
and  that  of  the  Hudson’s. Bay  Company  in  1752, 
indicate  the  advance  of  intelligent  and  philan¬ 
thropic  sympathy  with  the  work  of  evangelizing 
the  heathen  which  appears  on  the  part  of  those 
who  represent  the  great  material  resources  and  in¬ 
dustries  of  civilization. 

In  view  of  these  things  can  any  of  us  join  in  the 
dismal  cant  so  often  heard  about  “these  degeaer|,te 
days?” 

The  cause  of  the  Lord  is  moving  forward  in  .the 
world,  not  backward.  It  will  not  require  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  get  six  mission  stations  established#'  in 
Alaska,  as  it  did  in  Labrador.  If  our  Church 
rises  to  its  opportunities,  and  follows  the  eiicqur- 
aging  tokens  given  by  the  Lord,  it  need  not  t^ke 
the  tenth  of  a  century. 

“The  hand  of  our  God  is  good  upon  us.”  There¬ 
fore,  let  us  rise  up  and  build,  and  strengthen  our 
hands  for  this  good  work. 

- - 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


For  The  Moravian. 

From  Bethel  to  Carmel. 

[concluded.] 

Monday,  February  4,  1889. — At  last  I  am  at 
(^niciihagamute.  Yesterday  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  snow  storm  my  poor  dogs  pegged  away 
until  by  evening  we  came  to  this  village.  Here  I 
gave  my  dogs  a  rest  to-day,  for  it  will  not  do  to 
go  right  on  with  such  a  heavy  road  before  us. 
.  .  .  I  am  getting  tired  of  writing  about  the  tough 
times  we  are  having,  so  if  you  wish  to  know  fnore 
than  I  have  written  you  must  ask  for  the  details. 


This  morning  I  am  getting  my  foot-gear  sewed 
up,  and  my  snow  shoes  mended  and-rny  harness 
repaired.  “Bob-tail”  made  a  meal  of  his  harness, 
and  got  away  with  Procopi’s  mittens.  I  have  had 
a  good  breakfast — pancakes,  smelts,  tea  and  sugar. 
The  trader  here  gave  me  a  cupful  of  flour,  and 
Procopi  made  it  into  pancakes. 

I  am  trying  to  get  a  scholar  or  two  from  here. 

Last  night  a  boy  came  running  into  the 
kashima,  and  said  that  he  heard  drumming  which 
seemed  to  come  from  mid-heaven.  Immediately 
the  shamans  were  called  upon  to  explain  this 
portent.  First  one  tried,  but  he  gave  it  up  saying 
that  it  was  beyond  his  powers.  It  was  his  idea 
that  the  drumming  came  from  the  strangers’ 
home,  meaning  us  three  who  had  just  arrrived. 
As  this  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  people,  another 
shaman  was  called  upon,  but  he  also  was  unable 
to  give  an  explanation.  The  third  was  called 
•upon,  but  he  would  not  try  his  powers. 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1889. — The  weather  is 
still  bad,  and  although  I  am  very  anxious  to  be 
on  the  move  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  rest 
and  feed  my  dogs.  From  the  constant  fall  of 
snow  for  nearly  ten  days,  I  expect  my  progress  to 
be  very  slow.  I  have  traded  the  sleigh  I  brought 
from  Carmel,  for  a  Uone-faced  one,  which  I  will 
turn  into  a  wood-sled  when  I  get  home.  I  have 
likewise  bought  another  dog,  and  there  is  another 
for  sale  which  I  have  not  seen,  so  I  cannot  yet 
close  the  bargain.  When  I  get  home  I  want  to 
keep  two  teams  busy  for  a  couple  of  weeks  haul¬ 
ing  wood  and  timber  for  building. 

On  this  trip  1  have  had  my  eyes  opened  to  sev¬ 
eral  things,  which  I  intend  to  work  at  when  I 
reach  home,  so  that  when  I  am  again  away,  I  may 
feel  certain  that  you  have  every  comfort  that  is 
in  my  power  to  provide  for  you.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  dig  a  cellar,  12x12,  in  the  middle  of  the 
log  house  which  will  serve  for  a  store-room  for 
articles  we  don’t  want  frozen  and  for  fuel. 


Thursday,  February  7,  1889. — Yesterday,  al¬ 
though  bitterly  cold,  I  started  out,  against  the 
opinions  of  the  natives.  The  sky  was  beautifully 
clear,  and  there  never  was  a  calmer  morning. '  It 
was  cold,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that;  but 
simple  cold  cannot  stop  me.  Well  I  started ;  and 
it  was  so  cold  that  an  empty  sleigh  with  iron 
runners  was  a  load,  for  the  snow  was  like  sand. 

I  was  on  the  road  about  an  hour,  when  my 
guide  stopped  and  begged  me  to  turn  back.  I 
asked  for  his  reasons,  upon  which  he  informed  me 
me  that  a  storm  was  approaching,  and  would  be 
upon  us  before  we  could  get  to  the  ware-house,  at 
the  rale  we  were  traveling.  Oh !  how  I  hated 
the  idea  of  turning  back,  as  the  day  still  loobed 
promising.  When  the  guide  saw  that  I  was  not 
fully  convinced,  he  seemed  to  lose  heart,  and 
said,  “Well,  we  will  go  on  if  you  say  so;  but  I 
for  one  shall  certainly  freeze  to  death.”  He  then 
set  to  work  to  wrap  himself  up  and  prepared  to 
go  on.  I  could  not  but  be  touched  by  this,  foi^ 
he  might  have  just  simply  said,  “You  can  goori, 
but  I  will  return  to  the  village.”  In  that  case  L 
could  not  have  made  him  accompany  us,  RelucI 
tantly,  therefore,  I  returned  to  the  village.  Upor^ 
our  arrival,  the  people  said,  “You  did  well  to- 
come  back,  for  it  is  cold,  and  it  is  going  to  blow  ;”y 
and  they  set  to  work  to  help  get  my  bedding  and' 
box  into  the  kashima,  and  to  put  up  my  sleigli^ 
'Sure  enough  long  before  noon,  the  wind  camb 
driving  clouds  of  snow.  The  kashima  was  so  col^, 
although  it  had  been  just  fired  up,  that  we  all  s^t 
and  huddled  together  in  our  parkas,  to  ke6p 
warm.  It  had  now  been  snowing  so  long  that  the 
natives  have  no  wood,  not  enough  to  fire  up  the 
kashima  decently.  How  I  congratulate  myself 
on  having  such  a  guide.  Here  I  shall  not  suffer, 
nor  my  meq,  nor  my  dogs.  The  natives  sat  up 
nearly  all  night  inside  their  parkas.  I  managed 
to  sleep  warmly,  contrary  to  my  expectation. 

The  wind  still  howls,  and  it  is  cold.  Hope  I  will 
get  home  before  Spring.  The  natives  are  busy 
making  masks,  for  their  annual  masquerade  dance. 
To  pass  the  time  I  have  brought  in  the  Century 
Magazine,  and  between  reading  it  and  talking 
with  the  natives,  the  time  passes.  I  find  that 
these  people  do  not  comprehend  the  simplest 
pictures.  They  were  surprised  when  I  explained 
to  them  that  the  print  represented  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  some  one.  I  told  them  that  my  journal 
was  for  you  to  I'ead,  and  from  it  you  would  know 
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about  my  entire  trip,  without  being  present  to  tdll 
you.  I  gave  them  a  sample  of  what  I  had  writteA 
and  you  should  have  seen  their  faces  covered  witb 
astonishment.  ... 

I  am  getting  so  tired  of  this  trip,  that  I  have  no 
heart  for  anything. 

(The  following  evidently  was  written  after  he 
met  the  relief  party  sent  out  from  Bethel,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  to  search  for  Mr.  Kilbuek,  as  we  learn 
from  other  letters  and  the  journal.  Copyist  J.R.) 

Kenha-amute,  Tuesday,  February  12,  1889. — 
Little  did  I  guess  ot  all  that  your  poor  heart  has 
had  to  bear  during  my  long  absence.  I  expected  you 
would  be  impatient  for  my  return,  but  I  never  for 
a  moment  imagined  that  such  fearful  doubts 
would  arise  before  you,  or  else  I  would  have  trav¬ 
eled  through  rain  and  blizzard  to  hasten  home. 
Since  my  arrival  on  the  river,  1  learn  that  you 
have  had  nice  weather  here,  although  cold  at 
times.  This  has  not  been  so  with  us  below  Mum- 
trahmute.  I  had  a  hard  pull  to  get  out  of  the 
mountains,  but  I  have  had  a  siege  of  storms  since 
then.  But  I  must  not  repeat.  I  must  hasten  to 
express  my  deep  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  His  tender  care  of  you  in  all  your  trials. 

Yesterday  I  arrived  at  Apoh-kockamute,  and 
you  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  my  seeing 
Wasca  and  Lo  much  seemed  a  matter  of  course,  , 
The  truth  is  I  was  so  tired  of  the  sameness  of  I 
things  and  events,  that  I  really  did  not  feel  sur 
prised  until  sometime  later.  I  was  so  thankful  ,, 
for  the  provisions.  Wasca  had  been  waiting  three 
days,  and  on  the  fourth  he  was  going  on  down  to 
Quienhagamute.  The  weather  had  been  so  bad  he 
could  not  travel  any  faster. 

This  morning  I  left  one  sled  with  the  trader, 
and  divided  the  dogs  between  the  two  teams,  like¬ 
wise  the  load.  In  this  way  we  can  travel  faster,  ' 
and  if  we  can  make  the  same  time  to-morrow  as  1 
we  did  to-day,  will  get  to  Bethel  about  7  o’clock  ! 
to-morrow  evening.  Last  night  my  nerves  ' 
were  so  high  strung  that  I  only  slept  about  two 
hours.  I  could  not  write.  I  read  and  re-read 
your  letter,  and  journal  and  Brother  Weber’s 
letter.  I  got  no  letter  from  Mr.  Lind. 

I  have  somewhat  lost  track  of  time.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  or 
what  date  it  is. 

And,  my  dear,  do  you  know  I  missed  some¬ 
thing  yesterday  ?  I  did  not  open  it  until  this 
evening,  for  I  did  not  think  the  package  con¬ 
tained  anything  but  clothing.  Imagine  my  joy 
when  I  discovered  yourself.  May  the  good  Lord 
soon  bring  us  together,  I  will  try  with  all  in  my 
power  to  give  you  a  good  rest,  so  that  you,  under 
the  Lord’s  blessing,  may  again  recover  your 
strength.  Our  only  hope  is  in  the  Lord,  and  by 
prayer  and  the  means  He  may  place  in  our  hands 
we  will  yet  see  you  strong  and  able  to  be  of  great 
service  to  Him  again. 

(Brother  Kilbuek  arrived  at  home,  February 
14,  11  A.M.,  having  been  gone  73  days.  ) 


FOREIGN  MISSIOi\S. 


From  Periodical  Accounts. 

Report  of  the  Eastern  Province  for  1888. 

ANTIGUA. 

The  opening  sentences  of  Bro.  F.  T.  Niebert’s 
report  from  Newfield  hold  good  of  most  congrega¬ 
tions  in  this  island.  He  says  : 

“We  have  again  been  graciously  preserved  from 
severe  calamities,  such  as  hurricane^  earthquake, 
and  epidemic  diseases ;  nevertheless  the  long 
drought  has  caused  much  distress  and  poverty 
among  our  people.  This,  of  course,  has  had  an  ef-  , 
feet  upon  the  income  of  the  station  ;  subscriptions,  j 
church  collections,  and  missionary  contributions 
have  all  diminished  in  comparison  with  former 
prosperous  times.  The  attendance  at  the  church  ; 
services  and  Sabbath-school  was  good  till  about  I 
Easter,  but  afterwards  a  falling  oflT,  especially  at 
the  morning  service,  became  very  apparent.  The 
people  came  out  well  to  all  the  meetings  during 
Passion  Week,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  our 
Communion  services. 

“Our  school  examination  by  the  Government 
Inspector  happened  on  such  a  rainy  day  that  we  i| 
had  to  send  a  cart  to  different  places  to  bring  the 
children  over  the  streams,  which  were  too  high  for 
them  to  cross,  and  even  then  all  could  not  come. 
We  kept  our  place  as  a  second  -  class  school,  but 
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THE  MOR^VIj^N. 

I  BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MARCH  5,  1890. 

OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

Kepoktbd  by  the  Pkovincxal  Eldeks’  Conference. 

Alaska. — It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  thank- 
fnlnesB  to  the  Lord,  that  we  announce  to  the 
Church  that  Sister  Lydia  Lebus,  an  unmarried 
member  of  the  church  at  Canaan,  North  Dakota, 
has  presented  herself  and  been  accepted  by  the 
Board  for  the  Lord’s  service  in  Alaska. 

The  divine  hand  was  plainly  manifested  in  this 
appointment,  and  we  confidently  commend  her  to 
the  Christian  love  and  intercessions  of  the  Church. 

Is  there  not  another  unmarried  woman,  or  a 
married  couple  without  young  children — who  will 
now  be  ready  cheerfully  to  respond  to  the  call  for 
further  assistance?  They  may  be  appointed 
either  to  Bethel  or  to  Carmel  as  may  be  desired. 

In  the  name  of  the  Board. 

H.  T.  Bachman,  Freddent. 

BtthUhmn,  March  1,  1890, 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MARCH  12.  1890. 

• - - - 

OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

Reported  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference.  | 
Alaska. — Jehovah-jireh  !  This  week  we  with¬ 
draw  our  call  for  more  laborers  in  Alaska,  and 
announce  to  the  churches  that  our  God  has  gra¬ 
ciously  provided  another  helper  for  our  Missions 
there  in  the  person  of  Miss  Emma  Huber,  a  sister 
to  the  beloved  “Aunt  Mary”  at  Carmel.  Miss 
Lebus  and  Miss  Huber  will  therefore  constitute 
the  re-enforcements  for  Alaska  for  this  year.  j 

Let  the  unceasing  prayers  of  the  Church  ascend 
to  the  throne  of  divine  grace  on  behalf  of  these 
selfsacrificing  young  sisters,  and  of  all  their  co¬ 
laborers  already  in  the  field,  who  have  so  cheer-  | 
fully  consecrated  their  lives  to  a  work  which  is  at 
once  very  lowly  and  very  great,  demanding  both 
the  deepest  humility  and  the  loftiest  Christian 
heroisni.  And  let  busy  hands  and  large  gifts  bear 
witness  to  the  sincerity  of  our  intercessions  and 
the  depth  of  our  interest  in  this  promising  work. 

H.  T.  Bachman,  President. 

Beihlehem.  March  11,  1890, 


THE  MOIIA.VIA.N. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MARCH  19,  1890. 


Articles  for  Alaska. — Word  has  been 
received  from  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.  that 
their  first  ship  will  leave  lor  Nushagak  on 
April  15.  Hence  parcels  for  Carmel  which 
are  to  be  sent  from  Bethlehem  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  on  supplies,  the  Breth¬ 
ren  J.  H.  Traeger  and  J.  S.  Krause,  or  of  the 
Treasurer,  the  Rev.  Robt.  de  Schweinitz,  during 
the  finst  week  of  that  month.  For  Bethel  the 
steamer  will  leave  San  Francisco  on  May  10 ; 
.  therefore  parcels  for  this  station  should  be  in 
Bethlehem  by  the  first  or  second  of  May.  The 
later  date  will  be  the  time  of  sailing  for  the  two 
sisters,  the  news  of  whose  appointment  has  glad¬ 
dened  and  encouraged  our  entire  Province. 
They  will  travel  together  as  far  as  Ounalaska. 


THE  MORAVIAIST. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MAY  21,  1890. 

present!  feu 

AscensionMDay  was  observed  with  the  nsual 
services,  viz:  Preaching  at  10^  A.M.,  English  in 
.^the  church  and  German  in  the  old  Chapel. 


'J /^^uring  last  week  the  two  volunteer  lady  mis- 
.  siinaries  for  Alaska,  who  have  been  spending 
some  weeks  in  this  place,  left  for  San  Francisco, 
from  which  city  they  will  set  sail  for  their  desti- 
'  nation.  Their  names  are  Miss  Lydia  A.  Lebus,  or 
Canaan,  Dakota,  and  Miss  Emma  Huber  of 
\  Lititz,  Penna.  That  the  Lord  may  keep  them 
safely  in  their  journeyings  and  bless  them  in  the 
’  work  to  which  they  have  consecrated  themselves, 
j  is  certainly  the  wish  and  prayer  of  every  friend  o 
the  mission  in  Alaska. 


1  The  Missionaries  on  Their  Way  to 
'  Ai.aska. — On  Wednesday  evening,  the  14th 
'  inst.,  Miss  Lydia  Lebus  and  Miss  Emma 
^  Huber  started  from  Bethlehem,  for  their  jour- 

I  uey  across  the  continent.  The  tediousiiess  of 
^  the  long  railroad  ride  will  be  broken  at  Chicago 

and  at  Watertown,  at  each  of  which  places  a 
f  few  days  are  to  be  spent.  No  further  news 
'  has  been  received  concerning  the  sailing  of  the 
’  steamer  from  San  Francisco.  The  Sisters  are 
'  anew  commended  to  the  intercessions  of  our 
c  members  and  friends.  May  the  Lord  bring 
them  safely  to  their  destination,  and  grant 
t  them  success  in  their  labors. 

II  - - - - r- - - — 

^  Wittle  31Ilis3SiojTairi3. 

''  BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JUAH:,  1889. 
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To  l>o  Good— Forget  Not. 

(Hebrews  13  ;  16.) 

HE  LITTLE  MISSIONARY  likes 
to  receive  letters  from  its  young 
readers,  and  when  these  letters  are 
accompanied  by  substantial 
tokens  of  love  for  Christ’s  work,  they  are 
doubly  welcome.  J ust  read  the  letter 

which  we  print  below,  and  see  what  these 
little  Ohio  girls  have  been  doing  for  Alaska. 
As  long  as  we  have  such  busy  workers  in 
our  midst  w^e  need  not  fear  that  our  Alaska 
missionaries  will  be  forgotten. 


Tuscarawas  P.  O.,  O.,  April,  1889. 

Dear  Little  Missionary  :  You  will  please 
find  enclosed,  the  sum  of  twenty-one  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  (^21.50)  w'hieli  we  would  like  to 
have  a^iplied  to  the  relief  of  the  Bethel  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Alaska.  We  are  a  society  ot  ten 
(10)  little  girls,  and  have  been  working  for  the 
mission-field  for  a  few  months.  We  want  to 
keep  on  working,  and  hope  in  a  little  while  to 
send  more  help.  _  . 

The  name  of  our  society  is  Aku^ka  Minsion 
Society,  and  the  members’  names  are  : 


Gertrude  Ru.ssee, 
Louie  Hussee, 
’Alice  Galbraith, 
Fannie  Galbraith, 
Bertha  IMyer, 


Ethel  Myer, 
Lottie  Eller, 
Della  Roth, 
Anna  Hert, 
Kittie  Romio. 


xVs  many  of  you  probably  know,  our 
x\,laska  missionaries  left  San  Francisco  on 
the  steamer  St.  raid  about  the  middle  of 
May.  By  this  time  they  have  probaldy 
accomplished  about  half  ot  their  long 
journey,  perhaps  even  somewhat  more.^ 


The  Little  IMissionary  trusts  that  all  of 
its  young  friends  are  thinking  ot  that  little 
missionary  party  in  their  prayers,  and  I 
know,  you  all  join  in  its  fervent  wish  and 
hop(‘  that  the  Lord  may  be  their  Keeper 
and  be  with  them  at  all  times.  And  about  i 
the  same  time  that  the  good  ship  St.  Paul  | 
sailed  out  into  the  Pacific,  another  vessel 
took  the  delegates  of  our  Province  to  the  | 
General  Synod  in  Germany.  Surely,  you 
will  also  think  of  them,  and  pray  that  the 
Lord  may  bring  them  liack  safely  to  their 
families  and  friends. 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  a  short' 
sketch  of  the  missionary  work  done  at 
Bethel  during  the  past  Winter,  and  some 
of  you  probably  remember  that  The, 
Little  Missionary  then  also  promised  a ; 
short  account  of  what  has  taken  place  at 
Carmel. 

Brother  Wolff  writes  that  they  are  still  i 
encountering  considerable  opposition  from  , 
the  Greek  iiriest,  and  that  he  has  on  more  j 
than  one  occasion  prevented  the  Eskimo  j 
children  from  enjoying  themselves  after: 
the  missionaries  had  made  preparations  for 
them.  Brother  Wolff,  however,  also  states 
that  he  thinks  this  unpleasantness  will  soon 
cease,  as  the  priest  will  probably  return  to 
Russia.  We  hope  so.  We  further  learn 
that  a  poor,  sick  woman  was  brought  to 
Jesus  shortly  before  her  death,  and  en¬ 
trusted  her  little  boy  to  the  care  of  thei 
missionaries,  asking  them  to  tell  him  about 
Jesus,  so  that  he  might  meet  her  in  heaven. 
At  Carmel  all  are  enjoying  good  health. 
The  Litte  Missionary  would  very  much 
like  to  be  present  when  ,the  relief  party’' 
arrives,  for  we  are  sure  that  both  at  Bethel ' 
and  at  Carmel  there  will  be  great  joy  when 
that  time  conies. 


THtG  MORAVIAN. 
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THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


A  Leaf  from  Miss  E.  V.  Huber’s  Diary. 

Tuesday,  May  27. — We  arrived  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  promptly  on  Saturday  morning  May  24. 
Our  trip  was  exceptionally  pleasant  although  the 
cars  were  crowded  with  tourists.  We  had  George 
Francis  Train  aboard.  He  was  on  his  sixty  day 
trip  around  the  world.  The  dry  plains.  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Indians  were  a  great  curiosity 
to  us.  We  went  to  sleep  on  Friday  night  in  the 
Desert  of  Nevada  and  awoke  to  find  ourselves  on 
the  tops  of  green  Serras.  Such  a  contrast !  We 
were  very  grateful  for  the  change,  however,  be¬ 
cause  the  plains  had  become  monotonous  and  it 
was  so  warm  and  dusty. 

This  afternoon  we  were  down  at  the  office  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  Our  sailing 
has  been  postponed  until  June  10,  instead  of 
June  1.  We  expect  to  reach  Alaska  about 
July  1st,  not  earlier.  No  freight  has  been  sent 
vet ;  the  Lititz  hogshead  is  there  in  all  its  glory, 


\! 


\  r  \  f 


that  iWHres/T)afrels,  bales,  etc.— 

^  about  forty  separate  pieces,  I  understand  we  are 
to  be  the  only  lady  passengers  on  board  the  St. 
Paul.  I  will  not  change  vessels,  but  Miss  Lebus 
will  take  the  Dora  at  Unalaska. 

I  met  the  captain  of  our  vessel  to  day.  He 
.  invited  us  to  come  to  the  wharf  and  go  through 
the  vessel. 

Wednesday,  May  28. — To-day  we  went  to  the 
mint.  I  suppose  they  were  waiting  for  us  to 
make  up  a  party,  for  as  soon  as  we  had  registered 
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Our-'  Alaska  Missionaries. — From  the 


extract  of  Sister  E.  V.  Huber’s  diary  which 
we  eoi)y  from  the  Lititz  Exp-ess,  it  will  be  seen 
with  regret  that  there  has  been  another  unex- 
peeted  delay  in  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  for 


Unalashka  from  San  Franciseo.  This  is  to  be  i 


especially  deplored  because  of  the  inconvenience 
to  which  it  may  subject  Sister  Bachman  and  her 
son  whilst  waiting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kusko- 
kwini.  By  the  time  this  issue  reaches  our 
readers,  the  sisters  will  doubtless  be  on  the  high 
seas.  Let  us  pray  that  they  may  have  a  safe 
and  speedy  voyage  out  to  their  destination,  and 
Sister  Bachman  a  like  return  bringing  with  it 
the  best  of  news  from  the  mission. 


COMMUr^ 

^CATIONS. 

/  For  The  Moravian. 

Missions  on  the  Snores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 


BY  THE  KEV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.D.,  U,  8.  GEN¬ 
ERAL  AGENT  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  ALASKA. 

Another  advance  is  being  made  in  Alaska.  The 
establishment  of  schools  has  been  slow,  but  pro¬ 
gressive. 

In  1877  Presbyterian  Missions  commenced  in 
South  East  Alaska.  The  Moravians  followed  in 
1885  to  the  valley  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  in  1886 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nushagak.  In  1886  the  Epis¬ 
copalians  and  Roman  Catholics  commenced  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yukon,  In  1887  the  Swedish  Luth¬ 
erans  opened  stations  at  Unalaklik  and  Yakutat, 
and  the  Friends  at  Douglass  City.  In  1889  the 
Methodists  entered  Unalashka.  And  in  in  1885 
the  general  Government  commenced  a  system  of 
public  schools. 

Last  Fall  Lieut.  Com.  C.  R.  Stockton,  U.  S.  N., 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  cruise  in  the  Arctic, 
called  my  attention  to  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  Eskimos  in  Northern  Alaska. 

I  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
who  entered  heartily  into  the  plan  of  establishing 
schools  among  them. 

The  region  being  so  remote  and  inaccessible  and 
the  people  so  barbarous.  Dr.  Harris  preferred  plac¬ 
ing  the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  well- 
known  missionary  organizations. 

As  the  Moravians  have  been  so  successful  in 
[  educating  and  civilizing  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador  ■ 


and  Greenland,  the  oversight  of  the  schools  was 
first  offered  to  them. 

Having  their  hands  full  of  the  work  in  South 
Western  Alaska,  they  were  very  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  decline  the  offer. 

I  then  visited  the  missionary  societies  of  New 
York  City  with  the  following  result: 

Point  Barrow  was  taken  by  the  Presbyterian 
Home  Missionary  Society,  Mrs  Elliot  F.  Shepard, 
of  New  York  City,  generously  pledging  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  was  taken  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Missionary  Association  (Congregational),  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Southport,  Conn.,  con¬ 
tributing  the  money. 

And  Point  Hope  was  taken  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society. 

These  three  places  represent  the  largest  settle¬ 
ments  upon  the  Arctic  Coast  of  Alaska  and  are 
central  points  from  which  to  reach  the  nomadic 
population  of  the  interior. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  this  season  a  small  school 
building  and  teacher’s  residence  at  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Point  Hope  ;  and  next  season  a  similar 
building  at  Point  Barrow.  For  the  present  year 
the  teacher  at  Point  Barrow  will  be  compelled  to 
utilize,  as  best  he  can,  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Government  and  the  Pacific  Whaling  Company. 

Through  the  special  permission  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Windom,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Captain  M.  A.  Healy,  Commanding,  I  am 
allowed  transportation  on  the  U.  S.  R.  M,  Steamer 
Bear,  which  is  under  orders  to  visit  the  Arctic  and 
reprovision  the  Refuge  Station  at  Point  Barrow. 

The  teachers,  with  their  supply  of  provisions  for 
a  year  and  the  lumber  and  other  material  for  their 
residences  and  school  buildings,  will  sail  from 
San  Francisco  about  the  first  of  June  on  the  steam 
schooner  Jennie,  of  the  Pacific  Whaling  Company/. 
The  Jennie  will  convey  them  to  Port  Clarence, 
where  they  will  be  transferred  to  a  whaler,  and 
thus  reach  their  destination. 

I  hope  to  meet  them  at  Point  Clarence  and  assist 
them  in  getting  located. 

The  teacher  lor  Point  BarrPw  is  Prof.  L.  M. 
Stevenson,  of  Versailles,  Ohio. 

At  that  most  northern  settlement  of  North 
America  he  will  experience  alike  the  long  Arctic 
day  and  night  of  nearly  three  months  each.  His 
outlook,  on  the  seaward  side,  both  Summer  and 
Winter,  will  be  the  great,  perpetual  icefields 
stretching  indefinitely  towards  the  North  Pole.  In 
Spring  and  Fall  before  his  front  door  great  whales 
will  play  as  they  pass  up  and  down  the  coast,  and 
the  walrus  and  seal  flounder  upon  the  ice  floes  ; 
while  in  Winter  an  occasional  polar  bear  will 
prowl  around  his  dwelling. 

In  July  and  August  the  wind  drives  the  great 
icefield  from  the  shore  and  a  channel  is  left  for  the 
adventurous  Revenue  steamer  bringing  the  annual 
mail  and  supplies  for  the  Refuge  Station.  To 
this  same  region  come  each  Summer  from  35  to  40 
whalers  carrying  about  1500  sailors. 

For  a  few  days  or  weeks,  according  to  the  season, 
all  is  life  and  stir,  then  the  great  ice-field  swings 
back  again  to  shore — the  gate  is  shut,  and  the 
village  is  cut  off  for  another  twelve  mouths  from 
all  communication  with  the  outside  world. 


J 


The  Natives  are  said  to  be  filthy  and  degraded. 
But  it  is  a  cause  of  profound  thanksgiving  that 


>  l^llconsec rated  men  have  been  touna,  who  are  willing 
'  to  go  to  that  people  with  the  gospel,  that  alone 
can  lift  the  natives  out  of  their  dirt  and  barbarism, 
light  up  their  cheerless  and  joyless  lives  and  bring 
hope  to  their  hopeless  hearts. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  made  a  call  through  the 
religious  newspapers  for  two  or  three  gentlemen 
teachers  for  this  distant  field,  and  twenty-four  per¬ 
sons  volunteered,  among  whom  were  twelve  ladies. 

Prof.  L.  M.  Stevenson  was  selected  for  Point 
Barrow.  Dr.  Driggs,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Point 
Hope,  and  Prof.  W.  T.  Lopp,  of  Indiana,  and 
Prof.  H.  R.  Thornton,  of  Virginia,  fot  Cape  Prince 
of  Wales.  These  men  in  their  isolation  and  self- 
denial  are  commended  to  the  constant  remembrance 
of  Christians.  Let  daily  prayer  ascend  in  behalf 
of  themselves  and  their  work. 

U.  S.  R.  M.  Steamer  Bear,  May  28,  18!)0. 
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Very  unexpected  news  from  our  missionaries  in 
Alaska  reached  the  United  States  on  April  1st. 
Lord  Lonsdale,  an  English  nobleman,  some  time 
ago  started  on  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Among  other  places,  he  visited  our  mission  station 
at  Carmel  in  Alaska.  He  was  entertained  by  Br. 
and  Sr.  Wolff,  and  conveyed  letters  from  them  to 
Kodiak,  where  he  put  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
Alaskan  Commercial  Company,  who  forwarded  them 
to  San  Francisco.  With  the  exception  of  Sr.  Kil- 
buck  all  the  missionaries  were  well,  and  the  reports 
from  the  two  congregations  were  encouraging. 

When  the  letters  arrived  Br.  J.  H.  Schoechert 
and  Sr.  C.  A.  Detterer  had  already  been  appointed 
to  the  Alaskan  mission  out  of  a  list  of  eighteen 
volunteers.  On  hearing,  however,  of  the  serious 
illness  of  Sr.  Kilbuck,  Sr.  S.  C.  Bachman,  wife  of 
Bishop  Bachman,  offered  her  services,  and  has 
been  appointed  to  Bethel  for  one  year. 

We  may  also  mention  in  this  connection  that 
the  progress  of  Christian  Missions  in  Alaska  is 
chronicled  by  a  paper  published  in  the  country. 
We  regularly  receive  the  North  Star  edited  by  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  and 
published  at  Sitka  in  Alaska. 
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THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Brother  Schoechert. 


for  a  supply  of  wild  geese.  They  are  very  shy  and 
are  getting  ready  to  leave  the  country.  Before 
dark  it  began  to  rain,  and  we  had  to  hurry  to 
reach  the  salting-station  to  find  a  place  for  shelter. 
No  one  stops  there,  and  so  we  found  nothing  to 
sleep  on.  It  was  terribly  cold.  I  was  obliged  to 
get  up  several  times  during  the  night  to  keep 
warm. 


October  17. — Starting  home  with  the  tide,  Isaac 
wished  to  land  on  the  island,  intending  to  have  me 
take  him  off  at  the  other  end.  But  when  I  had 
reached  that  point,  the  water  had  fallen  so  low, 
that  there  nothing  for  me  but  to  wait  till  the  turn 
of  the  tide.  So  I  went  home,  leaving  Isaac  on  the 
island  about  two  miles  away.  At  four  o’clock  I 
started  out  for  him.  But  no  Isaac  could  I  see  on 
the  island.  The  wind  was  blowing,  rain  was  fall¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  getting  dark.  The  worst  was  that 

ta  full  tide  the  island  is  covered  with  water.  I 
called  and  called,  but  heard  no  reply.  I  feared  I 
should  never  find  him.  But  at  last  I  found  him, 
with  the  water  already  partly  covering  his  boots. 

October  19. — Busy  weighing  ten  tons  of  coal  on 
a  small  pair  of  scales,  and  putting  them  into  the 
cannery,  where  we  can  easily  get  at  them  in  Win¬ 
ter.  We  also  gathered  dry  grass  for  the  boy’s 
bedding,  and  for  their  boots  in  Winter.  They 
helped  us. 

October  20. — Sarvice  and  Sunday-school  as  usual. 
This  was  a  trying  day.  The  deacon  has  again 
raised  a  disturbance,  and  tried  hard  to  get  away  a 
boy  by  sending  his  brother  for  him. 

October  22. — At  noon  Jacob  and  I  sailed  to  a 
village  about  20  miles  from  here,  Ekuk  by  name, 
where  we  arrived  at  dark.  The  men  are  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 


did  not  favor  our  coming  at  all.  Our  intention 


October  14,  1889. — A  splendid  day.  It  is  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  all  the  boys  out  of  doors,  swimming,  etc. 
To-day  there  were  20  scholars  in  all. 

October  15. — Though  ver.y  rough  on  the  water, 
owing  to  a  high  wind,  Mr.  Louis  and  I  went  to  the 
vessel  to  take  the  mail,  as  they  calculated  to  leave 
to-day.  We  returned  home  with  four  additional 
scholars. 

October  IG. — Isaac  and  I  set  out  this  afternoon 


was  to  secure  scholars  and  buy  dried  fish  ;  but  we 
were  able  merely  to  lodge  in  the  kashima  over¬ 
night.  No  boys  could  be  gotten,  nor  could  we 
even  buy  fish.  One  man  brought  five,  but  wanted 
twice  as  much  as  had  ever  been  paid  before. 

October  23. — I  asked  the  men  to  help  us  push 
off  the  boat  next  morning,  which  they  gladly  did. 
I  told  them  that  we  would  give  them  a  call  again 
in  the  Winter,  and  said  good-by.  A  splendid 
breeze  hastened  our  homeward  journey.  On  our 
way  we  stopped  at  a  village,  but  could  get  no 
scholars,  though  I  found  one  former  scholar  whom 
I  took  back  with  me. 

October  25. — Mr.  Paul,  the  Russian  who  has 
been  working  for  Mr.  Clark  a  number  of  years, 
started  with  me  on  a  journey  up  the  Wood  river 
to  the  lake  for  fish.  We  shot  a  number  of  geese 
on  the  way. 

October  2G. — The  days  are  getting  very  short. 
The  sun  has  quite  set  at  4  o’clock.  We  arrived  at 
the  lake,  but  had  very  little  wind  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  paddle  most  of  the  way.  We  have  one 
of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Arctic  Packing  Com 
pany,  that  can  carry  about  four  tons.  The  scenery 
is  beautiful  here.  The  woods  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  are  composed  of  spruce,  birch  and 
cotton-wood  trees,  with  various  kinds  of  under¬ 
growth.  The  trees  are  small  but  full  of  limbs. 

October  28. — Reached  the  village  near  the  end 
of  the  lake  at  3  P.M.  Few  natives  are  at  home, 
most  of  them  being  on  the  mountains  hunting. 
We  bought  some  fishes,  but  not  as  many  as  we 
expected^win^oth^bsenc^^^nanyna^'es. 


Their  fish-houses  seem  to  be  well-filled.  We  also 
bought  two  bear-skins. 

October  29. — The  wind  is  very  treacherous  on 
the  lakes,  changing  both  in  direction  and  in 
V velocity  very  suddenly.  We  are  anxious  to  get 
ihome,  for  it  is  becoming  cold  and  has  snowed.  If 
the  river  should  freeze  shut,  we  should  have  a 
difficult  time  of  it.  To-night  when  we  camped  we 
made  a  bed  of  spruce  boughs. 

October  30’ — Paul  says  this  is  the  finest  Fall 
weather  he  has  ever  seen  in  this  country.  At  11 
we  arrived  safely  at  home,  having  had  a  good 
breeze. 

October  31. — I  finished  setting  the  fence-posts 
around  the  cemetery.  We  intend  to  put  a  fence 
also  around  the  house,  to  break  the  snow-drifts  in 
Winter. 

November  2. — Last  night  Isaac  and  I  had  quite 
an  adventure,  when  returning  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  It  snowed  about  six  inches  during 
the  day,  and  then  began  to  rain.  We  had  head 
winds  and  big,  rolling  waves,  that  nearly  upset 
the  boat.  Isaac  was  kept  busy  dipping  out  the 
water.  Brother  Wolff  had  placed  a  light  in  the 
window  for  us,  and  by  this  we  could  steer.  When 
we  were  within  almost  a  mile  of  home  the  sail  tore 
right  off  the  boom.  We  quickly  removed  it,  and 
took  to  the  oars.  Then  we  nearly  lost  the  rudder ; 
but  the  Lord  was  merciful  to  us.  I  felt  much 
worse  then,  when  I  thought  over  what  we  had  gone 
through,  than  I  did  whilst  iu  the  boat.  To-day  we 
took  the  boat  out  of  the  water,  gave  it  a  thorough 
washing,  and  then  placed  it  in  the  building  where 
the  boats  of  the  cannery  are  kept  in  Winter,  and 
painted. 

November  3. — Services  were  held  as  usual,  the 
text  being  Matthew  22  verses  11  and  12.  Mr. 
Louis  and  Paul  attended  Sunday-school  this  after¬ 
noon.  It  was  a  splendid  day. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  DECEMBER  10,  1890. 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

Reported  by  the  Provinciad  Elders’  Conference. 

Alaska. — The  Fall  mail  from  our  missionaries 
in  Alaska  was  received  on  the  5th  inst.,  bringing 
us  exceptionally  late  advices,  some  of  the  letters 
from  Bethel  being  dated  September  17,  and  from 
Carmel  October  12. 

At  Bethel  the  laborers  were  fully  occupied  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Grippe  among  the 
natives.  Bro.  Kilbuck  was  frequently  absent  on 
evangelistic  tours  and  completing  the  census  of  the 
District.  The  school  was  already  in  progress 
with  20  boys  and  more  in  prospect. 

At  Carmel  the  new  building  is  under  roof  in 
spite  of  very  unfavorable  weather,  and  Bro.  Wolff 
hopes  to  complete  it  during  the  Winter.  Owing 
to  the  interference  of  the  Greek  priest  and  his  co¬ 
adjutors  at  Nushagak,  only  eight  scholars  have 
entered  the  Carmel  school,  but  the  brethren  were 


about  to  seek  out  more  pupils  in  the  interior.  The 

health  of  our  missionaries  was  good,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Sisters  Kilbuck  and  Wolff  who  are  not 
fully  restored. 

Extracts  from  the  various  letters  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  successive  issues  of  the  Church-papers. 
- — - - 

\X)  THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

Extracts  from  Sister  Weber’s  Diary.— -Bethel, 
Alaska. 

Jane  2. — Sister  Bachman  is  busy  getting  her 
things  together  and  packing,  and  Sister  Kilbuck 
is  also  hard  at  work,  as  she,  Katie  and  Harry  will 
accompany  the  party  down  to  the  warehouse. 
The  men  are  getting  the  scow  into  sailing  trim, 
while  I  have  been  busy  all  day  ironing  and 
baking  bread  for  the  folks  to  take  along. 

June  3. — This  morning  it  rained,  but  this  after¬ 
noon  it  is  clear  and  windy.  The  party  left  be¬ 
tween  3  and  4  o’clock.  Sister  Kilbuck,  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  Sister  Bachman  went  in  the  bidarrah 
with  Mr.  Lind,  Mr.  Sipary  in  a  bidarrah.  Brother 
Kilbuck,  Johnny  Bachman,  George  and  Davie, 
with  two  natives  to  assist,  in  the  scow,  and  finally 
there  was  another  bidarrah  and  a  large  rowboat 
from  Kolmakoffsky.  We  will  miss  Sister  Bach¬ 
man  very  much,  as  she  has  been  such  a  kind 
friend  and  of  so  much  help  to  us.  We  have 
charge  of  the  baby  until  Sister  Kilbuck  returns, 
and  as  the  native  woman,  “  cossack-a-lach,”  is  so 
good  at  taking  care  of  it,  I  do  not  expect  to  have 
much  trouble.  George’s  father  came  to  see  him 
off,  and  cried  very  hard  when  the  boats  got  under 
way  and  finally  out  of  sight. 

June  4. — Three  boys  left  to-day  to  hunt  geese 
and  eggs  and  as  they  will  be  gone  over  night 
they  took  provisions  along.  To-day  we  had  the 
first  eggs  of  the  season.  We  have  eggs  only  in 
June  and  July  and  must  therefore  make  good  use 
of  them  while  we  can  get  them. 

June  5. — Melona  and  Eddie  returned  with  one 
dozen  duck  and  goose  eggs  and  with  three  ducks 
and  two  geese.  Ernst  has  been  at  work  cleaning 
up  the  storehouse  and  the  yard. 

June  7. — This  morning  Ernst,  three  men  and 
two  boys  went  up  the  river  to  get  some  logs  which 
were  left  there,  but  when  they  arrived  at  tlie  place 
they  found  that  many  wei'e  missing;  they  were 
probably  taken  away  by  the  tide. 

JuneW. — This  afternoon  Mrs.  Lind  brought 
me  29  eggs,  later  on  Ernst  bought  some  more,  so 
that  we  have  about  200  on  hand. 

Juve  13. — Ernst,  Procopi  and  some  of  the 
boys  went  fishing  for  salmon  to-day  but  did  not 
get  many  ;  nevertheless,  we  had  our  fresh  salmon 
for  supper  this  evening. 

June  18. — When  I  went  into  the  kitchen  after 
dinner  I  found  the  girl  washing  the  blacking¬ 
brush  in  the  dishpan  after  having  finished  the 
dishes.  Such  things  occur  constantly. 

June  23. — This  forenoon  Ernst  and  Andrew 
started  out  to  look  up  some  logs  that  had  drifted 
away ;  I  accompanied  them  and  on  our  way  we 
slopped  at  Mumtrekhlagamute  to  inquire.  After 

supper  we  saw  a  bidarka  coming  up  the  river ; 
it  contained  Mr.  Petrofi,  the  census  agent,  who 
brought  us  some  mail  and  also  a  letter  from  Bro. 
Kilbuck,  asking  us  to  send  them  more  supplies. 
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.  The  natives  who  came  with  Mr.  Petroflf  will  re- 
SL  ifirn  to  the  warehouse  to-morrow,  so  we  will  send 
the  things  with  them. 

June  30. — The  baby  is  not  feeling  well  and 
consequently  is  very  fretful.  We  are  having  a 
very  noisy  time  of  it  just  now,  as  everybody  seems 
to  be  afflicted  with  a  troublesome  cough.  Ernst 
looked  into  the  “Homeopathic  Family  Guide”  for 
medicine  to  give  his  patients  and  from  the  de¬ 
scription  given  there  we  think  that  they  all  have 
the  “Grippe,”  even  the  baby.  Ernst  has  been 
busy  giving  medicine  all  day ;  he  himself  is  not 
feeling  well,  nor  am  I,  as  I  have  sore  eyes  and  a 
terrible  headache. 

July  4. — We  did  not  have  a  celebration  to-day ,a8 
it  does  not  seem  like  a  holiday.  The  baby  is  almost 
well  again  and  all  the  other  folks  are  improving. 

July  7. — Ernst  has  decided  to  go  down  the 
river  to  meet  our  party  and  take  provisions  for 
them,  although  he  may  have  to  go  all  the  way  to 
the  warehouse.  He  started  at  10  o’clock  this 
morning,  taking  Ivan  and  Andrewska  along  to  row. 

July  8. — Early  this  morning  about  7  o’clock, 
Ernst  and  Andrewska  returned.  They  met  Brother 
Kilbuck  and  he  expects  to  get  here  to-day.  He 
actually  did  arrive  in  the  evening  after  9  o’clock 
and,  of  course,  we  had  very  many  questions  to 
ask  him. 

July  9. — The  folks  arrived  in  Mr.  Lind’s  bidar- 
rah  to-day.  We  are  so  glad  that  another  sister 
has  come,  and  I  do  hope  that  she  will  feel  at 
home  here.  This  will  to  some  extent  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  dear  Sister  Bachman,  whom  we 
miss  so  much. 

July  10. — The  men  are  at  work  taking  the  pro¬ 
visions  into  the  storehouse.  We  opened  the  boxes 
and  found  such  a  lot  of  presents  from  dear  friends. 

•  We  are  especially  pleased  to  find  so  many  quilts 
for  the  schoolboys  ;  they  will  now  have  plenty  of 
W'arm  covering  next  winter. 

July  12. — This  afternoon  we  had  a  conference  at 
Brother  Kilbuck’s  house  and  adopted  certain  rules 

and  also  mapped  out  the  work  for  paoh  individual. 

July  17. — This  morning  Brother  Kilbuck  left 
to  take  the  census  ;  two  natives  accompanied  him. 
He  expects  to  be  absent  till  some  time  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  boys  are  now  well  supplied  with  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  they  each  have  an  extra  suit,  a  new  hat  or 
cap  which  they  wear  only  on  Sunday  and  they 
looked  so  neat  in  their  new  suits  last  Sunday. 
The  native  women  at  the  station  all  received 
goods  for  undergarments  and  as  they  are  fond  of 
bright  colors  they  trimmed  them  with  a  border  of 
gay  calico.  They  also  were  given  calico  for  a 
dress,  and  my  kitchen  help  (we  do  not  say  kitchen 
girl,  as  that  would  give  the  impression  that  she 
tends  to  all  the  work  in  that  line,  and  you  cannot 
get  a  native  to  do  that)  is  at  present  busy  sewing 
at  her  dress. 

July  18. — Wash-day.  I  will  try  to  describe  it 
to  you.  In  the  morning  Ernst  gets  some  of  the 
boys  to  start  a  fire  out  of  doors  where  we  have  a 
large  boiler,  then  they  take  the  cart  down  to  the 
river  and  fill  the  water  barrel,  which  must  be  re¬ 
peated  four  times.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  hot 
we  get  two  boys  to  work  at  the  machine.  Miss 
Lebus  and  I  must  look  out  so  that  they  do  their 
work  properly,  and  we  also  attend  to  the  wringing 
out,  etc.  In  tSummer  this  is  very  nice,  especially 
as  we  have  a  grass  plot  back  of  the  buildings 


where  we^carT  bleach  our  things,  but  in  Winter  It 
is  disagreeable.  We  then  wash  in  the  bath-house 
and  must  dry  the  clothes  in  doors.  Last  Winter 
Kilbucks  hung  theirs  in  tjie  school  house  and  tbpra 
tb’e  b’oys  would,' of  course,  rub  against  them.  I 
hung  ours  up  in  our  garret,  but  they  would  not 
dry,  so  that  I  had  to  get  down  one  piece  after  an¬ 
other  and  hang  them  near  the  kitchen  stove. 

July  22. — This  evening  Nancy  finished  her 
dress  ;  she  put  it  on  and  came  down  stairs  to  show 
it  to  me.  She  repeated  over  and  over  “  kuga- 
nackfa,”  w  hich  means  “I  am  very  very  thankful.” 
Then  she  waited  for  Bro.  Weber  to  come  in  and 
express  his  admiration.  It  does  take  so  little  to 
make  these  natives  happy  and  to  satisfy  their  | 
wants.  Now  that  we  have  received  our  flour,  the 
natives  can  again  bake  pancakes.  They  start  a 
fire  out  of  doors  and  bake  them  in  seal  oil,  of 

which  they  are  so  very  fond.  One  of  the  boys 
attends  to  the  baking  and  then  also  hands  the 
cakes  around.  The  others  sit  or  stand  around 
watching  the  process  come  to  completion.  As 
they  are  always  hungry  all  look  to  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  and  when  the  task  is  completed  they  do 
not  wait  for  someone  to  tell  them  to  pitch  in. 

July  25. — Ernst  and  five  natives  set  sail  in  the 
scow  down  the  river  to  trade  for  fish.  The  boys 
are  gradually  coming  back  and  probably  by  the 
end  of  August  all  will  have  returned. 

July  26. — This  evening  after  supper  while  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  window  writing  I  glanced  out  and  saw 
someone  in  our  garden.  I  went  out  and  found  an 
old  woman,  who  had  deliberately  emptied  some 
tin  cans  in  which  I  had  some  plants.  She  did  not 
get  the  cans ;  had  she  asked  for  them  I  would 
have  given  her  others,  but  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  just  going  into  the  garden  and  taking. 

June  27. — We  had  service  at  Kilbucks  to-day. 
Sister  Lebus  played  the  organ  and  Sister  Kilbuck 
made  an  address  in  the  native  language. 

July  29. — There  are  many  natives  here  who  have 
come  to  trade.  I  worked  a  pan  of  biscuits  to-day 
and  placed  them  on  a  box  near  the  stove,  intending 
to  bake  them  for  dinner.  But  alas!  when  I  looked 
into  the  kitchen  again  I  found  some  one  sitting  on 
the  biscuits  and  pressing  them.  Of  course  I  did 
not  care  to  eat  those  biscuits,  so  I  worked  them 
into  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  I  baked  for  the  boys. 

August  5. — This  morning  Ernst  returned  with 
the  scow.  They  had  been  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  were  detained  by  the  storm.  Katie  has 
been  staying  with  me,  and  she  hardly  knows 
whether  to  be  glad  or  not  that  they  have  returned, 
for  now  she  must  make  room  and  go  over  home. 

August  7. — There  are  14  boys  here  now.  Ernst 
would  like  to  start  the  school  in  a  week’s  time, 
there  will  probably  be  more  boys  by  that  time. 

August  9. — George’s  father  is  here  at  present ; 

I  think  he  was  anxious  about  his  son  and  came  to 
inquire  about  him. 

Augtist  17. — We  had  the  usual  services  to-day, 
and  they  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  natives. 

August  22. — Early  this  morning  the  scow  re¬ 
turned.  Ivan,  Augustus  and  Eddie  had  taken  it 
to  trade  for  fish  and  were  quite  successful.  Stoch- 
pollick,  the  oldest  man  in  the  vicinity,  died  to-day- 
On  special  occasions,  such  as  Love-feasts,  etc.,  he 
was  always  present  at  the  services.  We  liked  the 
old  man  and  will  miss  him. 
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.  August  26, — A  fine  day,  like  a  day  in  October 
the  States.  We  had  our  first  frost  last  night. 
August  27. — Ernst  has  again  gone  up  the  river 
r  more  fish.  He  will  probably  be  gone  about 
10  weeks.  This  going  after  fish  and  wood  takes 
t  much  of  the  missionaries’  precious  time.  Bro. 
^ilbuck  returned  to-day,  having  been  gone  since 
uly  17,  taking  the  census  up  the  river. 

September  16. — Yesterday  two  white  men  ar- 
yrived  at  the  Post.  They  are  the  chief  agent  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Co.  on  the  Yukon,  Mr. 
Greenfield,  who  has  been  taking  the  census  along 
that  river,  and  a  reporter  for  Frank  Leslie’s  W eekly 
They  told  us  that  the  natives  farther  up  the  river 
had  talked  so  much  about  the  “  Kilbuchamuks  ” 
that  they  expected  to  meet  another  tribe,  not 
known  as  yet.  As  the  natives  were  only  referring 
to  those  living  about  the  Mission  station  they  were 
disappointed  in  this.  This  year  our  garden  is  in 
good  condition.  Ever  since  July  3,  we  have  had 
an  abundance  of  radishes,  lettuce  since  the  17th 
of  July,  and  we  now  have  very  nice,  large  turnips, 
as  large  as  they  grow  in  the  States.  We  also 
raised  14  heads  of  cabbage,  but  they  are  not  as 
firm  as  in  the  States.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
onions  will  turn  out ;  potatoes  will  not  amount  to 
much,  nor  did  our  peas  and  beets.  We  have  an 
abundance  of  berries  this  year.  First  came  the 
Salmon  berries,  of  which  I  preserved  a  great  many, 
then  huckleberries,  followed  by  currants,  which  do 
not  grow  here,  but  were  brought  up  the  river  by 
some  natives.  Raspberries  are  good  but  not  plen¬ 
tiful,  while  there  are  great  quantities  of  cranber¬ 
ries,  which  we  let  the  natives  gather  and  put  into 
a  barrel  for  future  use.  That  does  not  sound  so 
bad  for  Alaska,  does  it  ?  Geese  are  more  plentiful 
this  season  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  Andrew,  1 
one  of  the  boys,  keeps  us  well  supplied.  As  the 
gentlemen  who  are  at  present  stopping  at  Kilbucks 
will  take  our  mail  along  I  cannot  write  more  at 
present,  although  I  would  like  to  do  so. 

80S  » 


party  was  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to  us  ; 
especially  so,  because  it  was  unexpected.  We 
would  here  express  our  thanks  to  the  brethren 
and  sisters  who  contributed  to  our  comfort ;  may  j 
the  Lord  richly  reward  them!  We  must  con-  j 
stantly  experience  the  fact  that  the  Lord  has  rich  , 
gifts  in  store  for  us,  far  beyond  our  expectations.  J 

The  weather  this  summer  has  thus  far  been  - 
favorable  ;  we  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  rain. 
Our  garden  vegetables,  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbage, 
turnips,  beets,  and  potatoes,  are  all  looking  well. 
Most  of  ray  seed  potatoes  froze  last  winter ;  con¬ 
sequently  we  had  very  few  to  plant. 

In  May  we  gathered  quite  a  number  of  building 
logs,  with  the  intention  of  doing  a  considerable  j 
building  this  summer,  but  we  must  change  our  | 
plans  somewhat,  as  Bro.  Kilbuck  must  be  away  so 
much  of  the  time  taking  the  census,  and  as  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  stay  at  home  to  look  after 
the  school. 

Dear  brethren,  continue  praying  for  us  and  that 
the  Lord  may  awaken  the  hearts  of  this  people, 
for  without  the  Lord’s  blessing  we  can  do  nothing. 
May  the  Lord  hasten  the  time  when  I  will  be  able 
to  bring  His  blessed  Gospel  home  to  them. 

Affectionately  your  Brother, 

L _ .  - - -  Ernst  L.  Weber. 


Bethel,  Alaska,  July  14,  1890. 

Dear  Brethren  :  Most  gladly  do  we  write 
our  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  we  have  heard 
from  you  and  that  we  have  received  our  goods. 
We  thank  our  dear  Lord  that  we  hear  such  good 
news  from  you,  and  thank  you  dear  brethren 
for  your  continued  hearty  support.  Although 
we  are  not  working  for  the  approbation  of  men, 
still  it  cheers  us  to  know  that  you  are  pleased, 
not  only  you,  the  governing  Board,  but  also 
the  brethren  at  large.  We  rejoice  greatly  that 
our  brethren  recognize  this  work  to  be  just 
as  much  theirs  as  ours.  Undoubtedly  the  work 
belongs  to  the  Church,  under  Christ  our  Master, 
and  we  are  only  here  as  the  workmen.  Praise 
God  for  this  recognition  of  our  several  spheres  of 
duty.  The  work  is  not  for  the  few,  but  for  the 
entire  Brethren’s  Church,  and  only  for  her  because 
she  is  a  member  of  the  Church  militant.  The 
grace  of  God  has  also  shown  us  all,  that  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  this  work  is  not  for  the  few,  but  for  all. 
Hence  we  feel  more  than  ever,  that  the  Lord  is 
still  with  us  and  enables  us  to  go  forward  in  our 
work,  with  renewed  energy  and  greater  trust  in  our 
Leader. 

Now,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  other  points. 

1.  We  most  heartily  thank  the  Province  for  such 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  workiup'  fnrnp  in 
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if  the  suggestion  to  supply  the  work  on  the  Lusko- 
kwim  with  a  steam-launch  can  be  carried  out,  and 
another  station  be  established  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  hundreds  of  people  scattered  up  and  down 
the  shores  of  the  river  for  250  miles  or  more  can 
be  regularly  visited  and  cared  for.  The  launch 
would  also  be  very  useful  in  transporting  our  goods, 
which  could  be  landed  at  once  at  the  lower  station, 
and  thus  save  us  much  valuable  time  every  year 
when  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  It 
could  also  be  used  for  gathering  fuel  and  building 
logs,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance  all  along  the 

shores.  ... 

4.  Concerning  our  supplies,  it  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  say  that  they  are  ample  and  entirely 
satisfactory.  We  most  heartily  thank  :^u  all  lor 
this  hearty  and  whole-souled  support.  The  cloth- 
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Carmel,  October  11,  1890. 

Dear  Brethren  :  An  unexpected  opportunity 
presents  itself  to-day  to  send  mail  to  the  States,  by 
way  of  Kodiak,  through  Mr.  Greenfield,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  census  work  on  the  Yukon. 
I  w'ill  therefore  hurriedly  write  a  few  lines  in  re¬ 
gard  to  our  work.  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  on 
with  the  census  work  since  my  last  writing  to  you 
in  August,  but  now  we  can  do  so  again  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits,  and  we  will  finish  this  winter 
when  we  can  travel  with  dogs  and  sled.  All  the 
agents  in  Northern  Alaska  are  obliged  to  finish 
during  the  winter.  We  had  expected  Mr.  Petroff 
to  return  this  way  in  fall ;  but  we  have  heard 
that  he  went  to  San  Francisco  from  St.  Michiel’s  by 
the  steamer  St.  Paul. 


We  have  been  hard  at  work  for  the  lost  6  or  7 
weeks  putting  up  the  new  building.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  stormy  weather  this 
fall,  but  are  thankful  that  we  weae  for  all  able  to 
get  the  buildiug  under  roof,  and  the  outside  so  far 
finished  that  we  are  ready  for  winter  now,  and  in¬ 
tend  to  finish  during  the  winter  if  possible.  The 
new  building  and  other  progress  in  our  mission 
work  seems  to  annoy  the  Greek  priest  and  others 
at  Nushagak  very  much,  and  he  has  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  the  natives  to  send  their  children  to  school 
and  the  result  is,  we  have  at  present  only  eight 


'■ing  for  the  school  is  well-made  and  suitable.  We 
’^think  there  will  be  a  surplus,  although  it  is  too 
early  to  make  any  definite  assertions, on  this  point. 
The  bedding  is  also  amply  sufficient.  1. 

5.  Since  our  arrival  from  the  vessel  we  have  - 
laid  out  our  plans  for  another  year’s  work.  The 
main  business  at  home  is  the  school,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  our  plan  : 

a.  Our  motto,  or  rule  of  conduct,  as  teachers, 
is,  “  Feed  my  lambs.” 

b.  Bro.  Weber  will  have  general  supervision  of 
the  children,  and  will  teach  Arithmetic  and 
Writing.  Sister  Kilbuck,  matron,  will  teach 
Reading  and  English  lessons.  Sister  Lebus 
will  teach  Spelling  and  Sewing.  Sister  Weber 
— Music  and  Singing.  Besides,  Sister  Weber 
will  look  after  the  baking,  and  Sister  Lebus 
will  have  charge  of  the  Laundry  department. 
The  sessions  will  be  opened  with  religious 
exercises  and  the  special  religious  instructions 
will  be  conducted  by  Bro.  Kilbuck.  Health 
permitting  we  expect  to  make  a  long  stride  in 
the  school  this  year. 

The  general  health  is  not  what  it  should  be  on 
account  of  La  Grippe,  but  we  thank  God,  that  the 
people  had  an  opportunity  to  catch  fish  before  this 
epidemic  made  its  appearance.  We  received  a 
hearty  welcome  from  our  neighbors  upon  our  ar¬ 
rival,  bringing  us  presents  of  nice  fresh  eggs. 

There  have  been  several  deaths  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  from  La  Grippe.  We  are,  however,  glad 
that  all  are  now  convalescing. 

Now,  commending  the  work  to  your  fervent  in¬ 
tercessions,  we  bid  Godspeed  to  these  few  lines.  By 
the  grace  of  our  dear  Lord,  and  with  the  assured 
support  of  our  brethren,  we  gladly  and  eagerly 
turn  to  our  work  for  another  Winter.  We  like¬ 
wise  pray  for  you,  and  may  God  grant  you  wisdom 
for  your  arduous  positions. 

Your  brethren  at  Bethel, 

J.  H.  Kilbuck. 


scholars.  Not  any  of  the  children  ot  the  village 
come.  We  have  not  had  time  nor  opportunity  to 
go  to  get  scholars  from  a  distance,  nor  did  we 
think  it  advisable  to  go,  in  the  heat  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition.  We  are  getting  Bro.  Schoechert  ready  to 

make  a  trip  to  the  Lakes  on  Monday’ in  search  of 
children,  and  after  he  returns  from  there,  will 
make  another  trip  up  the  Nushagak  River  for  the 
same  purpose,  if  winter  does  not  set  in  too  early. 
We  had  quite  a  snow-storm  this  week,  but  owing 
to  rain  during  the  night  the  snow  disappeared 
again,  and  although  we  have  heavy  frosts  at  night 
it  is  considerably  warmer  again.  Our  mission 
work  must  necessarily  go  very  slow,  and  we  have 
but  slight  hopes  of  any  permanent  results  for  some 
time  to  come.  Samuel  Miller  and  family  who  are 


living  with  us  since  last  winter  and  whom  we  re¬ 


ceived  into  the  church,  have  thus  far  held  on  faith¬ 
fully,  in  spite  of  the  hot  persecution  which  they 
have  been  undergoing,  and  are  doing  well  They 
intend  to  go  back  to  the  Kuskokwim  this  winter, 
which  was  their  intention  when  they  came.  Mr. 
Greenfield  tells  us  that  two  of  Bro.  Kilbuck’s  boys 
(Augustus  and  Zechariah)  came  with  him  and  an¬ 
other  gentleman  named  Mr.  Schantz,  a  reporter 
for  “  Frank  Leslie’s  Weekly.”  The  boys,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  are  to  stay  with  us,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  have  them.  Mr.  Greenfield  speaks  very 
highly  of  them. 

Mrs.  Wolff’s  health  is  much  better  than  it  was 
in  the  summer,  but  she  is  still  far  from  well.  The 
other  members  of  the  mission  family  are  as  usual. 

With  fraternal  greetings, 
affectionately  your  brother, 

F.  E.  Wolff. 


Extracts  from  Brother  Schcechert’s  Diary. — Bethel 

Alaska. 

November  7,  1889. — The  river  is  covered  with 
floating  pieces  of  ice.  Mr.  Edge  visited  us  to-day, 
and  was  well  pleased  to  see  the  advance  made  of 
the  children,  and  he  kindly  offered  several  barrels 
of  salt  fish.  We  commenced  making  harness  for 
the  dogs,  as  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  use  them 
for  procuring  turf,  coal  and  wood. 

November  13. — The  boys  and  I  got  a  few  loads 
of  turf.  It  is  snowing  and  the  dogs  seem  anxious 
to  be  hitched  up.  They  keep  jumping  and  bark¬ 
ing  around  the  sleigh  ;  but  the  weather  is  too  bad 
as  it  will  most  likely  take  some  hours  to  break 
them  in.  Besides,  the  harness  and  straps  are  not 
quite  ready. 

November  14. — We  hitched  up  the  dogs  to-day. 
The  harness  is  fastened  to  a  main  rope,  and  is 
made  of  ticking  of  four  thicknesses,  about  an  inch 
wide.  Two  pieces  go  between  the  front  legs  of 
each  dog  and  are  brought  back  over  the  hips, 
where  they  are  fastened  to  the  third  piece  which 
runs  along  the  back  and  is  then  fastened  to  a  small 
rope  which  joins  the  main  rope.  The  dogs  went 
pretty  well,  with  the  exception  of  some  tangling 
of  the  ropes  once  in  a  while,  and  some  fighting. 
We  brought  home  a  stack  of  turf  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  last  all  winter. 

November  17. — Besides  the  usual  services  we  cele¬ 
brated  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  evening,  and 
were  much  strengthened. 

November  25. — Quite  cold.  The  wind  is  con¬ 
tinually  blowing.  The  river  is  getting  well  filled 
with  large  cakes  of  ice.  The  sun  disappears  at  3 


o’clock. 

November  26, — The  therraometer  ia  at  zero. 

November  28. — Thanksgiving  Day.  It  ia  still 
storming.  We  had  sixty  in  all  for  dinner,  -The 
men  and  boys  had  their  dinner  in  the  sod  house. 
The  dinner  was  composed  of  soup,  grouse  —  each 
one  receiving  a  whole  bird — and  pilot  bread,  and 
tea  with  sugar  in,  a  rare  treat  for  them.  May 
this  day  remind  us  all  to  be  thankful  to  our  heav¬ 
enly  Father,  and  draw  us  nearer  to  our  Saviour 
and  to  our  neighbors.  In  the  afternoon  service 
the  school-house  was  well  filled  ;  also  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  when  we  gave  a  magic  lantern  exhibition, 

November  29. — The  bad  effects  of  the  other 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  that  at  Nushagak,  are  seen 
to-day.  There  was  too  much  bad  whisky  there. 

December  7.  —  Bro  W.  went  to  Nushagak, 
brought  back  some  hoop  iron  sleigh  runners  which 
are  said  to  be  better  than  the  bone  ones  (ribs  of 
whales).  Our  Heavenly  Father  'watched  most 
mercifully  over  us  to-day.  We  were  hauling  in 
coal.  Six  of  the  boys  were  sitting  in  the  sleigh 
going  down  hill  at  a  fast  rate,  when  it  looked  as 
if  it  were  going  to  strike  the  China  house.  It 
merely  passed  the  first  corner  and  upset,  all  of  the 
boys  striking  the  house,  some  with  their  heads.  I 
could  not  help  closing  my  eyes,  and  when  I  looked 
again  and  saw  them  still  lying  quietly,  I  went  near 

expecting  to  find  some  dead.  But  wonderful  are 
the  ways  and  doings  of  the  Lord.  Every  one  of 
the  boys  laughed,  a  Lw  looked  as  if  they  had  just 
awakened  from  sleep. 

December  8. — The  weather  keeps  on  mild  15- 
30°  below  zero.  Most  of  the  Natives  have  gone 
to  Ekuk  to  their  annual  dance.  After  some  con¬ 
sidering,  Mr.  Louis  talking  in  favor,  we  concluded 
to  let  some  of  the  larger  boys  go  too.  What  joy 
it  created,  one  of  them  could  hardly  keep  his  tears 
back.  We  arrived  at  Ekuk  at  2  o’clock  P.M.,  at 
5  o’clock  the  dance  began.  Before  the  dance  a 
great  feast  was  partaken  of.  It  consisted  of  tea 
and  pilot  bread,  then  salt-fish,  smelts,  dry  deer- 
meat,  ribs,  baluka,  seal  oil  and  two  large  kettles 
of,  I  think,  Graham  flour  mush,  several  bushels  of 
ice  cream  which  is  made  of  deer-tallow  and  seal- 
oil  cooked  then  cooled,  and  stiffened  with  snow 
and  ice  and  mixed  with  cranberries  which  give  it 
a  reddish  color.  It  has  a  kind  of  sour  bitterish 
taste.  There  were  from  200  to  250  natives  present. 

December  15. — Sunday  afternoon  the  boys  gen¬ 
erally  spend  in  the  school-house  looking  at  pic¬ 
tures,  drawing  on  the  black-board,  studying  and 
reading  from  a  chart  when  one  of  the  oldest  pupils 
acts  as  teacher,  which  they  seem  to  enjoy.  The 
evening  we  spent  practicing  songs  for  Christmas. 

Decevxber  17. — The  thermometer  is  22  above 
zero.  There  is  very  much  snow,  more  than  there 
has  been  for  some  years.  You  can  hardly  go 
about  without  snow-shoes.  I  have  had  several  ex¬ 
periences  with  them,  and  now  get  along  quite  well 
with  them.  I  go  out  2-3  times  a  week  for  grouse 
for  a  few  hours  each  time.  Some  days  ago  we 
heard  Bro.  Kilbuck  was  coming  to  see  us  this 
winter.  How  very  glad  we  shall  be  to  receive 
I  him. 


i  J.  THE  ALASKA 

tAAJTyllLArx^aL^KJi^  _ 


MISSION. 


Extracts  from  Mrs.  Kilbuck’s  Journal,  Addressed 
X>tc-  to  her  Father. 


July  3.  1890. — My  last  entry  in  the  Journal  I 
sent  you  this  Spring  was  to  the  effect,  that,  after 
one  month  of  long  waiting,  the  vessel  had  arrived 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  then  I  closed  my  book  to 
send  it  to  you.  In  the  evening  I  was  obliged  to 
bid  farewell  and  God-speed  to  dear  Sister  Bach¬ 
man,  as  she  left  us  for  her  long  journey  with  her 
home  and  dear  ones  in  view.  I  was  glad  for  her 
sake,  although  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  back 
the  tears  that  time  and  again  would  well  up  to  my 
eyes.  It  was  hard  to  part  with  one  who  had  been 
such  a  comfort  and  blessing  all  the  past  year,  but 
we  were  comforted  knowing  that  there  is  a  time 
when  we  shall  meet  to  part  no  more.  As  they 
sailed  away  I  waved  a  last  goodbye,  and  all  alone 
in  the  gloom  of  night  I  laid  down  to  rest  (not 
sleep)  with  my  little  ones,  and  my  mind  was  well 
employed  thinking  of  past  events  and  future  pros¬ 
pects.  The  next  day  1  was  all  alone,  for  the  men 
that  rowed  the  boats  were  too  sick  to  make  a  quick 
trip  (they  had  just  gotten  over  LaGrippe).  But 
on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  I  sighted  the 
boats  and  the  children  and  I  waited  anxsously  for 
them. 

You  may  know  that  when  Mr.  Lind  landed 
Sister  Lydia  Lebus  that  a  hearty  welcome  awaited 
her.  We  were  very  busy  all  day  talking  over 
events  and  bits  of  news  —  part  of  the  time  I  read 
letters  of  which  I  had  a  goodly  supply.  John  did 
not  arrive  until  evening,  the  wind  having  failed 
so  that  he  could  not  sail. 

Sister  Lebus  told  me  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Sister  Bachman’s  niece,  whom  she  had  raised 
and  whom  she  loved  as  a  daughter.  O,  how  I 
grieve  for  her  and  all  the  family.  What  a  year  of 
sacrifice  and  love  this  has  been  for  her  and  hers  1 
My  prayers  are  continually  in  their  behalf.  O, 
that  God  in  His  mercy  may  comfort  and  sustain 
them  in  this  trial  ! 

From  the  list  of  things  and  the  number  of  pack¬ 
ages  and  boxes  sent  out  by  our  friends  I  think  we 
were  as  well  remembered  as  last  year  ;  and  better 
still,  for  there  are  more  clothes  for  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  clothes  are  of  better  sizes  and  mate¬ 
rial.  I  cannot  mention  everything  now,  but  will 
close  for  the  night,  thanking  our  many  friends  for 
what  they  have  done  for  us,  and  praising  God  for 
His  many  blessings. 

'  July  4. — I  suppose  you  are  picnicking  to-day,  but 
it  is  too  cold  here  for  such  a  thing.  We  are  col¬ 
lecting  our  things  and  loading  the  boats  and  will 
start  on  our  way  home  as  soon  as  the  tide  turns. 
The  men  are  in  a  very  bad  condition  for  rowing, 
but  yet  we  must  try.  to  move  a  little  with  each 
tide,  for  we  have  been  gone  so  long  and  we  fear 
Bro.  Weber  may  be  out  of  provisions.  How  long 
too  it  must  seem  to  them  to  wait  for  news.  Sister 
Lebus  and  I  and  the  children  have  taken  passage 
in  the  bidarra.  The  Grippe  is  everywhere,  and 
is  very  bad  too.  Thus  far  I  have  escaped. 

July  5. — We  are  moving  at  a  discouragingly 
slow  rate.  We  went  only  a  short  distance  yester- 

j  day,  and  the  same  to-day.  John  can  sail,  and  is 
ahead  of  us.  Katie  and  Harry  are  impatient  to 
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'  be  at  home. 

July  6. — At  last  we  have  reached  the  first  vil¬ 
lage,  and  here  we  are  waiting  again  to  rest  our 
men  and  also  for  the  high  tide  of  to-morrow. 
Lydia,  I  and  the  children  took  a  walk  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  where  we  saw  some  wonderful  sights  —  dirty 
sights  that  shocked  her  and  were  not  pleasant  for 
any  one.  The  whole  village  has  the  Grippe,  and 
several  men  are  very  badly  off  having  taken  cold. 

We  are  all  so  tired  of  this  slow  traveling.  John 
is  far  ahead  of  us.  How  I  long  to  see  them  all, 
and  especially  my  dear  baby,  Joe,  whom  I  left 
with  Sister  Weber  more  than  a  month  ago. 

July  7. — We  came  a  long  stretch  yesterday, 
having  a  favorable  wind  ;  but  now  we  are  an¬ 
chored  out  a  little  distance  from  the  land,  and 
there  is  a  heavy  swell  which  rocks  the  boat 
roughly.  If  the  wind  does  not  go  down  we  will 
be  obliged  to  remain  here  all  night. 

July  8. — Snre  enough,  we  are  here  still  with 
every  prospect  for  several  days’  waiting,  as  we 
have  a  contrary  wind  and  our  men  are  sick. 

I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Sister  Weber 
dated  June  21,  stating  that  they  were  all  well, 
and  one  to-day  from  Bro.  Weber  dated  July  3, 
telling  us  that  they  all  had  LaGrippe. 

July  9. —  At  2.45  this  morning  we  started  with 
a  favorable  wind.  We  are  now  within  a  few  miles 
of  home,  and  I  am  out  watching  the  fine  progress 
we  are  making  and  on  the  lookout  for  some  sight 
of  home.  (Evening).  We  arrived  about  six  o’clock 
and  were  rejoiced  to  see  every  one  well  and  strong. 
My  baby  scarcely  recognizes  me  and  Katie  and 
Harry  are  wild  with  joy.  Just  think,  my  garden 
was  not  up  when  I  left,  and  now  there  is  lettuce, 
and  an  abundance  of  radishes  ready  for  use.  The 
cabbage  plants  that  Sister  Bachman  raised  are  be* 
ginning  to  head. 

Bro.  Weber  with  the  help  of  the  natives  cleaned 
my  house  while  I  was  gone. 

Poor  old  Lippie  died  yesterday  of  the  Grippe. 

.  July  10. — Every  body  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome 
and  to-day  I  have  done  but  little  else  than  talk. 
Quite  a  number  of  strangers  are  present,  and  we 
are  sorry  that  we  have  to  send  some  away  without 
the  salve  or  medicine  for  boils — a  medicine  which 
they  have  learned  to  prize.  We  fgot  none  this 
year — it  is  our  fault  for  we  did  not  order  any,  and 
Bro.  Morbek  I  suppose  thought  that  none  was 

needed,  he  having  sent  so  much  last  year.  It 
really  ought  to  be  put  on  our  supply  .bill. 

All  afternoon  we  have  been  opening  boxes  and 
barrels  sent  by  our  many  friends.  So  many  So¬ 
cieties  of  little  girls  worked  for  us,  that  feel  I  must 
spend  some  time  in  writing  to  each  little  band  with 
their  faithful  leaders,  but  I  will  not  have  the  time 
now.  We  usually  have  from  four  to  six  weeks  in 
which  to  answer  letters  before  we  send  off  the  Au¬ 
tumn  mail ;  but  on  account  of  our  long  delay 
this  year  we  have  less  than  a  week’s  time.  I  will 
therefore  send  you  this  Journal,  and  write  only 
two  or  three  other  short  letters.  Next  Spring  I 
will  write  to  as  many  as  I  can. 

Sister  Lebus  is  such  a  kind,  good  person.  She 
seems  like  a  sister,  for  we  were  raised  very  much 
alike,  and  our  ideas  and  modes  of  work  dre  very 
similar. 


^  ^  THE  MORAVUN 
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Letter  Written  by  anC/EsKimo 
Boy  in  the  Mission  School  at 
Carmel. 

^  Verbatim  et  literatim.^ 

Carmel,  Alaska,  July  23,  1889. 

“  ^HANK  you  for  that  pretty  ball  what  you  sent 
me  I  play  hide  and  seek  and  play  with  my 
bow  and  arrow,  and  some  time  I  dint  and  some 
time  I  make  sling  shot  seagull  and  snipes,  and  some 
day  Mr.  Wolff  said  I  shall  go  with  Mr.  Schoechert 
and  I  says  yesar  and  I  tell  Woscilly  and  Woscilly 
says  yes  and  Mr.  Schoechert  says  get  your  coat 
and  I  quick  get  our  coat  and  our  rubbarcoat  and 
me  and  Mr.  Schoechert  going  down  to  the  boat 
and  Woscilly  come  down  and  he  got  kettle  and 
Mr.  Schoechert  says  I  shall  get  some  water  and  I 
say  yes  and  I  quick  take  bottle  and  Mr.  Schoechert 
quick  and  I  ran  home  and  I  says  Sophie  give  me 
some  water  and  Sophie  say  yes  and  Sophie  quick 
pump  same  and  I  hallyup  Now  going  down  to  the 
boat  and  Mr.  Schoechert  first  row  and  me  last  and 
Mr.  Schoechert  began  to  net  out  and  me  began  to 
row  and  Now  going  down  by  thar  Nushagak  Now 
put  sail  up  that  so  very  windy  day  was  so  cold  and 
Woscilly  too  and  put  our  rubbercoats  on  that  day 
so  rain  and  Mr.  Schoechert  says  we  shall  all  go 
home  now  Mr.  Schoechert  put  sail  up  I  hold  sail 
and  rudder  and  Woscilly  nothing  to  do  and  I  got 
seventen  fish  then  began  to  rain  and  wind  blow 
hard  and  I  all  most  fall  in  water  and  Mr.  Schoe¬ 
chert  says  I  shall  go  inder  cover  up  with  rubber- 
coat  and  Woscilly  too  and  Ivan  ask  Mr.  Wolff 
says  yes  you  can  go  and  so  glad  and  water  so  cold 
and  we  shall  go  home  and  Ivan  so  glad  I  too  go 
home. — Jacob.” 

That  is  not  a  bad  letter  considering  that  Jacob’s 
native  language  is  not  English  but  Eskimo.  We 
give  it  just  as  the  lad  wrote  it  from  our  mission 
school  at  Carmel  to  a  boy  who  sent  him  a  present 
from  the  United  States.  Perhaps  if  our  readers 
were  Americans,  like  Jacob’s  young  friend,  the 
letter  would  be  more  intelligible.  As  it  is  we  will 
give  a  commentary,  for  really  it  enables  one  to 
form  an  idea  of  a  child’s  life  in  Alaska.  .lacob  is 
evidently  a  thorough  boy.  He  likes  play,  appre¬ 
ciates  the  ball  sent  him,  understands  “hide  and 
seek  ”  as  a  game,  and  when  he  practices  with  his 
bow  and  arrow,  or  his  sling,  snipe  and  seagull  have 
to  keep  at  a  good  distance.  He  gives  quite  a  lively 
description  of  that  fishing  expedition  when  he  and 
his  cousin,  Woscilly  Tridikoff,  were  allowed  to 
accompany  Br.  Schoechert. 

“Yesar  !  (yes  sir)  he  says  to  Br.  Wolff  as  soon 
as  it  is  proposed,  and  off  he  runs  to  call  his  cousin 
and  his  brother  Ivan,  who  are  quite  as  eager  for  the 
fun  and  work.  Coats  and  waterproofs  are  fetched, 
and  in  no  time  the  boys  are  down  at  the  boat. 
Iney  know  how  to  run  an  errand  too  witness 
Jacobs  ^hally  up”  (hurry  up)  to  the’mission- 
iiouse  for  some  water  for  the  kettle. 

Then  they  start,  and  it  is  clear  that  Jacob  can 
make  himself  useful  in  a  boat.  He  can  row  or 

“il.  just  as 
we  note 


Br.  Schoechert  tells  him  ;  and  as  to  fishing  we  note 
catches  seventeen.  Not  a  bad  haul  for  a 


boy  ! 

But  the  day  proves  windy  and  rainy,  and  pre¬ 
sently  the  rain  and  wind  manage  to  damp  the 
ardour  and  cool  the  courage  even  of  these  spirited 
boys,  the  more  so  as  Jacob  nearly  tumbles  into  the 
Nushagak  river.  So  their  kind  teacher  suggests 
that  they  should  get  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  and  try  to  keep  themselves  warm  and  dry 
under  their  waterproof  (or  “rubber”)  coats. 

The  end  is  as  natural  as  any  part  of  the  letter. 
The  lads  ask  leave  to  run  off  as  soon  as  the  boat 
reaches  the  shore,  and  finally  they  are  “  so  glad  to 
get  home.” 

Poor  little  fellows,  we  wonder  what  your  “home” 
looks  like.  Of  this  we  are  sure,  it  is  likely  to  be 
ten  thousand  times  happier  for  the  presence  in 
your  village  of  our  good  missionaries  Wolff  and 
Schoechert,  and  perhaps  especially  of  kind  Mrs. 
Wolff  and  Aunt  Mary  Huber,  who  are  mother  and 
aunt,  not  only  to  Ray  and  Marion  Wolff,  hut  to 
all  the  Eskimo  bo}'s  and  girls  that  their  loving 
hearts  can  get  and  keep  under  their  Christian 
instruction  and  influence. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again  Jacob, 
and  by  that  time  we  trust  your  heart  will  be  so 
full  of  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  as  your  owui  Saviour, 
that  you  cannot  help  writing  something  about 
Him  too ! 


A  Letter  about  Alask^ from 
Aco  a  young  Traveller, 


rpHE  young  traveller  who  has  lately  returned 
from  Alaska,  is  John  Bachman.  We  told  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  safe  return  to  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  of  his  mother  and  himself,  bringing 
the  two  Eskimo  boys,  Gfeorge  and  David.  The 
latter  have  been  sent  to  school  to  Carlisle,  not  far 
from  Bethlehem. 


—  ■  ■■  ■■  ■ 

Eddie  and  Maloneh,  took  me  in  a  birch-bark  canoe. 
Eddie  is  David’s  brother,  and  his  native  name  was 
Giyakshemelorah,  which  means  ‘  one  born  in  sum¬ 
mer.’  Maloneh  is  Procopi’s  son.  He  is  a  great 
hand  to  make  fish  traps  and  such  things.  He  and 
another  boy  built  a  nice  little  log  house,  big  enough 
for  a  couple  of  boys  to  live  in,  and  he  cut  out  as 
good  a  jumping-jack  with  his  poor  old  knife  as 
anybody  could  make.  Well,  when  we  came  to  shore 
about  a  dozen  boys  were  sitting  on  the  bank  and 
looking  hard  at  me,  and  I  did  the  same  at  them, 
because  they  did  not  look  very  nice.  They  were 
pretty  dirty,  and  one  had  only  an  old  ragged  greasy 
parka  on,  and  the  others  had  torn  and  dirty  cotton 
shirts  and  pantaloons.  But  it  did  not  take  us  long 
to  know  and  like  one  another  after  I  had  a  good 
supper  and  a  good  night’s  rest  once  again.  It  had 
taken  us  about  four  days  to  get  to  Bethel  after  we 
left  the  ship,  and  the  board  and  lodging  on  the 
scow  were  not  very  good ;  but  I  was  not  sea-sick 
at  all  on  the  whole  voyage  from  San  Francisco. 
We  ate  our  first  supper  at  Bethel  at  10  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  but  it  was  as  light  yet  as  it  is  now  at 
about  5  o’clock  here.  The  next  day  the  boys  took 
me  around  a  little,  and  I  began  to  learn  their 
:  names.  It  was  hard  to  understand  at  first,  because 
i  they  do  not  ‘  holler  ’  like  American  boys,  but  talk 
j  very  low  and  from  the  throat,  and  hardly  move 
I  their  lips  at  all.  Perhaps  that  helps  them  to  be  so 
kind  to  each  other,  because  I  never  heard  them 
quarrel  like  some  boys  do  here.  Two  of  them 
took  me  out  to  the  scow  which  was  anchored  away 
out  in  the  river,  to  fetch  some  of  our  things  to 
shore  ;  and  that  same  day  Mr.  Kilbuck  and  a  native 
caught  three  great  big  salmon  which  were  very 
good.  But  I  will  not  make  my  letter  too  long,  and 
I  will  tell  you  more  about  the  boys  another  time. 
— John  H.  Bachman.” 


“Bethlehem,  October  9,  1890. 

“  Dear  Little  Missionary, — As  you  wish  me 
to  write  you  a  letter  about  Alaska,  I  will  try  to  tell 
you  something  about  the  boys  up  there.  Here,  in 
Bethlehem,  and  at  Nazareth,  Lititz,  and  Lancaster 
the  people  were  glad  to  see  George  and  David  who 
came  along  with  us  from  Bethel,  and  everybody 
seemed  to  like  them.  I  like  them  too,  and  since 
we  took  them  to  school  at  Carlisle  I  miss  them 
very  much,  and  I  guess  they  miss  me  too  for  a 
while.  But  to-day  father  got  a  letter  from  Capt. 
Pratt,  in  which  were  two  little  letters  from  the 
boys,  saying  that  they  liked  the  school  very  much. 
Their  report  for  the  first  month  is  ‘  Good  ’  in  con¬ 
duct,  scholarship,  industry  and  neatness.  In  health 
David  is  also  ‘  good,’  but  George  is  only  ‘  medium.’ 
Father  was  afraid  that  George  would  not  stand  it, 
although  he  is  older  than  David,  but  we  all  hope 
that  he  will  soon  get  used  to  our  climate.  David’s 
native  name  is  Skuviuck,  which  means  an  owl,  and 
George’s  is  Nokochluke,  which  means  a  spear 
handle. 

J  “But  I  must  write  about  the  other  boys  in 
Alaska.  When  we  left  the  schooner  Pearl  last 

year  and  sailed  up  the  big  river  in  the  mission  boat, 
we  had  two  boys  along,  the  one  was  Albert,  or 
Didutschko,  and  the  other  had  only  one  good  arm, 
but  I  forget  his  name.  When  we  got  near  to  Bethel 
mamma  and  Miss  Detterer  went  to  the  shore  in  a 
bidarka  paddled  by  two  men,  but  two  little  boys. 


3Ettisisionwirjj. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  DECEMBER,  1890. 


Alaska  Boys  Hunting. 

Bethlehem,  Nov.  12,  1890. 

Deak  Little  Mi.ssionakv  The  people  in 
Alaska  have  a  pretty  hard  time  to  get  enough 
to  eat.  They  have  no  cows  or  pigs  or  shee]), 
and  cannot  raise  corn  and  wheat  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  so  they  must  hunt  and  fish  for  a 
living.  Even  the  children  five  or  six  years  old 
must  help  in  this  work,  and  when  they  are  12 
or  13  years  old  they  must  look  out  for  them¬ 
selves  or  they  will  have  to  go  to  bed  hungry  ' 
and  then  catch  their  breakfast  in  the  morning 
before  they  eat  it ;  and  so  if  berries  are  not  in 
season  they  may  have  to  go  hungry  ])retty  long. 
In  spring  and  summer  you  can  find  small  sal- 
I  monberrles,  cranberries  and  whortleberries  on 
the  tundra  ;  but  then  you  must  look  out  for  the 
:  hucktachiachiot  are  there  and  will  be  sure  to 
!  hunt  you  ;  they  are  dreadful  savage  mos(juitoes 
!  which  come  in  clouds  outof  the  tundra.  NVe  also  ' 
i  found  some  small  raspberries  in  the  brush  on  the  ' 
islands  ;  and  the  peo[)le  eat  .some  kinds  of  roots 
too  and  the  temler  shoots  of  a  kind  of  water 
plant.  But  game  and  fish  are  their  chief  food. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  large  game  like  deer 
and  bears  even  in  the  mountains,  and  the  fox 
and  lynx  are  not  good  to  eat,  although  one  man 
I  ate  fox -meat,  he  .said  to  cure  his  .sores.  But 
j  there  are  plenty  of  common  rabbits  on  the  tun- 
I  dra,  and  spotted  gray  sciuirrels,  about  as  -big  as 


gray-s<pmTeIs,  in  the  woods  ;  and  ptarnu- 
^  ^ns,  which  are  birds  about  like  our  prairie 
^  chickens  in  the  West.  Sometimes  large  parties 
of  20  or  30  boys  and  men  go  hunting  together. 
If  the  snow  is  deep  and  soft  they  put  on  their 
big  snow  shoes,  and  when  they  come  to  a  good 
place  the  best  hunters  stop  and  the  others  go 
around  in  a  big  circle  and  drive  the  game 
tow'ards  them,  and  so  they  often  kill  a  lot  of  rab¬ 
bits  and  other  game. 

They  tie  up  their  parkas  below  the  wuiist  with 
a  strong  strap  and  make  it  bag  out  around  the 
waivSt,  and  in  there  they  put  the  squirrels  and 
small  game,  and  they  just  stick  the  heads  of  the 
rabbits  under  the  strap  and  let  the  bodies  hang 
down,  and  so  they  march  along  home,  single 
file;  then  the  women  and  children  skin  and 
clean  the  game,  and  they  don’t  throw  much 
away  I  can  tell  you.  The  women  make  parkas 
out  of  the  squirrel  and  rabbit  skins.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  see  the  game  as  all  the  rabbits  and 
I  ptarmigans  are  as  white  as  the  snow'  in  wdnter, 

I  but  gray  in  summer.  The  boys,  and  girls,  and 
I  women  too,  trap  and  snare  a  great  many  rabbits 
I  and  birds,  and  foxes  too  sometimes.  "Early  in 
;  si)ring  the  wild  geese  and  ducks  come  in  large 
'  numbers,  and  some  swans  too.  David  shot  40 
j  geese  onemorning  with  Mr.  Kilbuck’s gun.  In 
August  is  the  time  to  catch  the  young  geese 
before  they  have  learned  to  tly,  and  one  time 
some  of  us  boys  surrounded  13  in  a  small  pond 
and  caught  them  all  after  a  good  deal  of  cliasing. 

Our  Carlisle  boys  George  and  David  one  time 
w'ent  w'ith  me  up  the  river  in  a  bidarka  on  a 
hunting  trip.  The  first  night  we  cam])ed  on  a 
bushy  island  about  10  miles  from  Bethel.  We 
had  a  poor  supper,  as  we  had  only  shot  an  old 
gull  and  caught  a  young  one,  but  we  cooked 
and  ate  them  wdth  our  bread,  and  w'ent  to  bed 
in  our  tent  on  a  grassmat  with  one  blanket  for 
all  three  of  us.  But  soon  we  heard  an  awful 
roaring  and  I  thought  it  must  be  some  large 
bears  fighting  in  the  water.  Then  George 
peeped  out  and  saw  a  lot  of  big  white  w'hales 
coming  up  the  river,  spouting,  and  jumping  out 
of  the  water  as  if  they  were  playing.  We  quick 
ran  out  with  the  gun  and  laid  down  flat  on  the 
beach,  and  when  one  big  fellow  came  near 
George  fired  at  him  ;  then  they  all  went  down 
and  w'e  saw, nothing  moi’e  of  them.  I  don’t 
know  how  we  could  have  managed  such  a  big 
creature  if  we  had  killed  him,  but  the  natives 
are  very  glad  to  kill  and  eat  them  whenever 
they  get  a  chance.  The  next  day  we  had  tea 
and  bread  and  butter  for  breakfast,  and  then 
we  paddled  about  five  miles  further  and  camped 
near  a  village  called  Kikichtamute.  That  even¬ 
ing  we  got  a  jack-rabbit  which  was  so  big  that 
at  first  I  thought  it  was  a  small  goat ;  we  also 
shot  a  duck  which  we  cooked  for  our  supper. 

Early  the  next  morning  David  wakened 
George  and  me  by  shooting  two  wild  geese  near 
the  tent.  After  we  had  our  breakfast  we  started 
down  the  river  to  shoot  more  geese,  but  we  did 
not  see  any,  and  as  it  was  getting  very  cold 
towards  evening  we  went  on  home  to  Bethel, 
and  got  there  safe  and  sound  about  half  past 
9  o’clock  ;  so  our  hunting  trip  was  over  and  was 
not  a  big  success.  Next  time  I  must  tell  you 
about  “  Alaska  boys  fishing.” 

John  H.  Bachman. 

P.  »S. — We  got  two  more  letters  from  the  boys 
at  Carlisle.  They  can  write  very  well  already. 
Their  reports  for  October  are  as  follows  : 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MAY,  1891. 

Tliatour  faithful  Alaska  correspondent 
should  be  tired  of  writing  letters,  so  long 
and  so  interesting,  we  can  understand. 


But  we  will  hot  be  glaa  to  nearTnatTnis  is 
the  last,  for  we  are  not  yet  tired  of  hearing 
about  Alaska  boys  and  girls.  Writing 
these  letters  has  been  our  way  of  doing 
good.  The  Little  Missionaky  hopes 
that  friend  John  will  look  at  the  head 

of  this  column  and  read  out  loud  :  to  do 
ciooD — EOEGET  NOT.  Meauwliile  none  of 
the  readers  of  The  Little  Missionary 
will  forget  him  but  will  join  us  in  saying 
very  heartily:  “‘Thank  you  !”  Bight  glad 
are  avc,  too,  to  hear  such  good  n(*ws  iVom 
George. 

Alaska  Boys  at  School. 

(Continued.) 

Bethlkhem,  Ajiril  3,  1891. 

Dear  Littij-;  Missionary' The  Alaska 
boys  and  girls  are  very  (luiet  and  obedient  in 
school,  but  when  the  dinner  recess  conies  they 
are  just  as  glad  to  be  free  as  any  other  school 
children.  As  soon  as  the  teacher  calls  Tok-kuch 
they  put  their  books  down,  and  most  of  them 
take  the  shortest  cut  to  tlie  Fi?ih-house  where  ■ 
the  dried  salmon  are  piled  up  to  the  ceiling.  At 
first  they  were  allowed  to  help  themselves  to  as 
much  as  they  wanted,  and  they  were  not  at  all 
bashful  about  it.  Sometimes  they  used  my  old 
knife  to  cut  up  the  big  fish.  This  1  juit  away 
soon  after  we  came  back,  because  a  good  friend 
made  me  a  birthday  present  of  a  neYV  one. 
Well,  the  other  day  George  got  hold  of  the  old 
oneand  he  said  it  made  him  homesick  for  Alaska 
just  to  smell  it!  After  a  while  Mr.  Kilbuck 
made  a  new  rule  because  the  boys  tramped 
around  in  the  fish  so  much,  and  then  two  boys 
would  fetch  enough  fish  for  tlu'  whole  school. 
A  few  of  the  older  scholars  who  worked  for  the 


lission  in  their  free  time  got  tea  for  dinner  too,  | 
ut  the  rest  were  satisfied  wifh  water.  | 

After  dinner  they  played  around  till  one  i 
’clock  when  the  bell  rang,  and  then  they  had 
everal  hours  in  school  again.  After  school  it  ; 
he  weather  was  nice  they  went  to  play  on  the  ] 
undra.  One  favorite  amusement  was  to  get  a 
arge  hair-seal  skin,  and  five  or  six  boys  would 
tretch  it  out  and  put  anotlnu’  boy  on  it,  and 
erk  him  far  up  in  the  air  and  catch  him  on  it 
gain  as  he  came  down.  Even  if  they  missed 
lim  he  would  not  hurt  himself  as  the  tundra  is 
o  soft  and  thick.  In  another  game  two  large 
)oys  would  take  hold  of  a  stick,  and  the  rest 
v’ould  divide  into  two  parties,  and  all  would 
latch  hold  of  each  other  in  line  behind  the 
eaders  and  then  pull  to  see  which  party  would 
ret  the  stick.  They  hardly  ever  hurt  one 
mother  or  quarreled  together. 

In  the  evening,  when  Brother  Kilbuck  was  at 
lome  he  would  take  care  of  the  school  about 
;wo  hours.  He  told  them  stories,  and  described 
die  railroads  and  houses,  and  horses  and  cows 
md  other  things  in  the  States  that  they  never 
<aw  nor  heard  about,  and  taught  them  how  to 
be  clean  and  take  care  of  themselves,  and  other 
^ood  things ;  and  some  of  the  boys  would  tell 
stories  too. 

But  on  Friday  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weber 
had  the  school,  and  taught  them  ve^p  and 
singing  which  they  liked  very  much.  They  all 
liked  to  hear  the  old  organ  very  much  1  hey 
are  going  to  get  a  new  one  this  year.  When  it 
was  near  bed-time  a  boy  would  fetch  a  big  aini- 
ful  of  fish  again,  and  after  they  were  eaten  up, 
and  thev  had  played  in  the  school  awhile,  Mr. 
Weber  took  t him  over  to  the  bath  house.  There 
they  all  said  their  prayer  ‘‘Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep  ”  and  then  curled  themselves  up  under 

the  covers  for  the  long  night. 

How  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  see  all  those 
friendly  boys  and  girls  again.  I  hope  that  1 

aiav  get  there  some  time.  .  Here  I  wjU  close^mj. 


fetters,  and  if^’ou  are  as  tiFod  or  reaninj^  inem 

Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Mrs.  Kilbuck,  Bethel, 

“STol^V  /$7/ 

July  17,  1890. — It  is  high  time  that  I  begin  my 
journal  to  you  for  the  coming  year.  Each  day  is 
full  of  events,  and  too  full  of  work  to  do  much 
writing,  but  I  will  try  and  do  as  usual  for  you.  I 
know  how  pleasant  it  is  to  get  the  journals  you 
write  to  me.  ' 

John  started  off  on  a  long  trip  this  morning  to 
take  the  census  and  do  missionary  work  at  the 
same  time.  We  do  not  expect  him  home  until 
h  all  sometime,  so  that  leaves  a  great  deal  of  man¬ 
agement  and  responsibility  on  my  bands.  It  takes 
a  large  amount  of  courage  to  see  him  go  from 
home  so  often  and  be  gone  so  much  of  the  time, 
but  I  never  complain,  for  it  is  his  work  and  also  a 
pressing  and  blessed  task.  While  he  is  gone  Lydia 
and  I  will  clean  the  whole  house  and  look  after 
the  natives  that  need  doctoring.  Bro.  Weber  will 
have  his  hands  full  with  other  work,  and  as  to 
building  that  looks  very  doubtful. 

July  2d.— This  morning  Bro.  Weber  and  the 
schoolboys  went  down  the  river  in  the  “  scow  ”  to 
buy  fish  for  the  school.  They  will  be  gone  about 
a  week. 

J'uly  27.— This  has  been  a  very  quiet  Sabbath. 
Many  natives  are  around,  but  yet  all  is  quiet.  We 
had  service  in  our  sitting  room  this  morning  which 
was  well  attended.  I  am  rather  timid  about 
speaking  in  public,  bull  try  to  improve  all  oppor¬ 
tunities.  I  explained  the  lesson.  Matt.  7  ;  15-23, 
dvyelling  on  the  2l8t  verse,  “Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  The  rest  of  the 
day  the  natives  have  spent  in  looking  at  pictures. 

I  talked  with  them  as  much  as  I  could.  Katie  has 
been  sick  all  day,  and  required  a  good  portion  of 
my  time.  To-morrow  I  must  look  up  a  lot  of 
medicine— I  gave  out  some  to-day.  Lydia  is  car-  i 


hig  for  the  children,  so  that  I  have  a  little  quiet 
She  IS  such  a  help  everywhere;  no  better  persoi 
could  have  been  chosen  for  a  help  to  me. 

July  29.— Yesterday  evening  a  white  man  ar 
rived  from  the  Yukon  river  on  his  way  to  Nusha 
gak  He  IS  a  miner,  and  as  he  intends  to  leavi 
tor  the  btates  we  have  written  a  few  letters  and 
e  will  see  to  It  that  they  reach  the  States  this 
i^all  He  leaves  to  day,  so  we  have  short  time  in 
which  to  write  to  any  one.  Mr.  Lind  arrived  at 
ome  from  Kolraakoffsky  this  evening,  but  will 
not  likely  be  over  as  it  is  raining.  Katie  and 
Harry  have  both  been  pretty  sick,  but  are  better 
to-day.  Several  bidarra  parties  have  arrived  the 
past  ew  days  and  their  calls  for  medicine  are 
ceaseless  I  hardly  have  time  to  eat  my  meals  in 

looking  well,  and  we  have 
all  the  radishes  and  lettuce  that  we  need,  and  one 
mess  of  spinach  The  beets  and  turnips  also  are 
looking  well.  Fish  are  very  plentifulfand  ducks 
and  young  geese  are  large  enough  to  frv 
^i/^mU.-During  the  last  three  da/s*  we  had 
a  dreadful  wind  and  rain-storm  from  the 
west.  We  have  been  obliged  to  tak?up  the  elr' 
pe  i^e  bed-room,  for  the  win^n»,.  L  X 


rain  very  badly.  Before  Bro.  W eber  left  he  tried 
to  make  them  water  tight,  but  the  wind  was  so 
violent  that  the  least  crack  let  in  streams  of  water 
some  places  where  it  had  never  leaked  before.  I 
really  believe  that  we  have  had  more  than  a  barrel 
of  water  in  the  bed-room  since  last  night.  The 
river  is  booming  this  morning,  and  the  waves  are 
running  high.  Bro.  Weber  is  still  gone  and  we 
only  hope  he  may  have  had  a  good  harbor  for 
the  “scow”  in  this  bad  weather.  So  soon  as  it 
quits  and  clears  we  look  for  him  home.  Lydia 
and  I  have  stretched  muslin  over  the  kitchen 
walls,  and  are  now  only  waiting  for  Bro.  Weber’s 
return  when  he  will  put  on  the  paint,  then  I  think 
our  house  will  be  ready  for  winter,  except  putting 
in  the  double  windows  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather.  We  could  not  proceed  very  well  with 
our  cleaning,  for  we  are  crowded  with  storm-bound 
natives,  part  of  which  must  be  sheltered  under 
our  own  roof.  Before  I  close  I  must  tell  you  that 
Augustus  has  come  back  to  us,  and  is  willing  to 
stay  and  teach  the  primary  department  of  the 
school.  At  present  he  is  having  the  Grippe. 

August  3. — Ac  Brother  Weber  is  still  gone  we 
sisters  have  been  all  alone  with  the  natives.  We 
had  a  short  service,  but  as  the  children  were  pull¬ 
ing  at  my  arms  and  fretting,  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  translate  the  lesson  so  I  only  read  it,  and 
after  singing  a  number  of  Gospel  songs  closed  with 
prayer.  The  storm  has  at  last  abated,  and  we  now 
look  for  Brother  Weber  homeyin  a  day  or  two. 
The  children  are  still  ailing,  and  only  parents  can 
know  the  anxiety  and  worry  it  naturally  must 
be  to  raise  children  in  a  place  like  this.  I  do  as 
well  as  I  can  for  them  when  they  are  sick,  trust¬ 
ing  the  Lord  to  answer  my  prayers  that  they  may 
be  kept  from  dangerous  illness.  We  all  miss  Bro. 
Kilbuck  so  when  anything  extra  is  taxing  our 
bodies,  and  causing  us  more  anxiety  than  we  com¬ 
monly  feel.  May  God  watch  over  him  through¬ 
out  his  long  journey  and  bring  him  safely  home. 

August  5. — You  may  be  sure  we  are  all  happy 
and  cheerful  this  evening  for  Brother  Weber  has 
just  returned  with  the  scow  sailing  before  a  strong 
wind.  He  has  with  him  two  of  our  school  boys 
who  were  visiting  at  their  homes,  also  one  new 
school  boy  about  eleven  years  old.  Augustus,  al¬ 
though  quite  weak  yet  from  “La  Grippe,”  went  to 
the  bank  to  salute  him  with  a  few  shots  from  the 
gun.  The  house  anS^yard  is  full  of  people  and 
now  Brother  Weber  will  help  me"supply  their 
needs. 

Augusts. — While  eating  dinner  to-day  the  na¬ 
tive  Brother  Cawagaly  arrived  from  his  hunting 
trip  to  the  mountains.  It  made  me  fell  so  happy 
to  see  him.  He  is  such  a  good  man  and  tries  so 
hard  to  help  us  in  our  work.  May  be  he  will  stay 
a  few  days,  I  hope  so.  Others  have  also  come 
from  far  and  near,  and  generally  speaking  they 
are  kind  and  respectful  to  us,  but  it  is  a  sad  fact 
that  there  are  those  who  cause  us  many  a  heart¬ 
ache.  The  thorn  is  always  with  the  rose.  Our 
people  at  Quichtlamute  are  also  here,  but  they  are 
not  the  same  they  used  to  be.  They  blame  our 
God  for  their  seige  of  trouble  last  Spring  and  say 
that  is  what  comes'of  their  believing'in  our  God. 
They  now  have  thrown  Him  and  us  off,  and  have  ; 

a  “god  of  their  own.”  They  come  here  and  wish 
favors,  but  beyond  that  they  are  not  friends  to  us. 
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times  they  are  forward  and  insulting.  Mr. 
Lind  has  all  along  said  they  would  rob  us  of  our 
goods  or  do  something  of  the  kind  for  revenge  but 
we  have  not  worried  over  it,  for  we  know  that  if 
He  wills  that  they  shall  not  do  so  He  can  prevent 
it,  and  if  they  do  anything  of  the  kind,  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  of  Him  for  some  higher  purpose  than  we 
can  see,  and  in  the  end  all  will  be  well.  He  will 
also  stand  by  us  in  such  a  trouble.  All  day  as 
they  were  walking  around  the  house,  sneering  at 
this  and  that  and  ignoring  me  when  I  spoke,  also 
snubbing  Bro.  Y/eber,  I  kept  my  presence  of  mind 
and  guardian  angels  were  at  my  side,  as  my  Bible 
lesson  told  me  in  the  morning  and  I  did  not  fear. 
I  was  around  with  them  all  day,  and  once  when 
there  seemed  to  be  a  little  disturbance  in  the  entry 
I  immediately  went  amongst  them  and  demanded 
peace.  They  dispersed  and  were  more  respectful 
after  that.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  store 
room  for  medicine  or  something  else  when  they 
followed  me  in,  and  then  closed  the  door  and  asked 
for  presents  and  credit.  I  kept  cool  (it  seemed  to 
me  I  could  see  the  guardian  angels)  and  after  I 
had  gotten  what  I  wanted,  I  told  them  I  would 
give  no  credit  and  then  in  a  firm  voice  I  ordered 
them  out  of  the  store-house.  They  looked  at  me 
a  minute  in  a  rather  defiant  way,  but  all  turned 
and  went  out,  and  I  locked  the  door.  It  is  bed¬ 
time,  but  I  must  get  some  medicine  for  three  or 
four  men  and  then  fix  a  place  for  Cawagaly  and 
George’s  father  to  sleep.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
talk  with  them  yet.  My  poor  little  motherless 
children  !  Baby  stays  night  and  day  with  a  native 
woman  since  I  am  so  busy,  and  Lydia  put  Katie 
and  Harry  to  bed  and  heard  their  prayers, 

August  7. — The  crowd  is  still  great.  I  have 
been  so  worried  this  morning  about  our  lack  of 
bottles.  So  many  want  medicine,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  put  it  in.  Procopi’s  older  brother  ar¬ 
rived  yesterday  and  is  now  down  with  the  Grippe. 
I  must  see  to  him  soon.  Bellorra’s  mother  has 
had  an  attack  of  heart  disease  and  I  must  call  on 
her.  Poor  woman,  she  is  nearly  eaten  up  with 
that  bad,  bad  disease  so  many  of  them  have  !  I 
must  always  fear  lest  the  children  go  too  near  to 
her  and  contract  the  disease.  It  is  pitiful  indeed. 
Her  jaws  stand  out  with  no  lips  to  cover  them,  her 
nose  is  half  gone  and  so  is  one  hand,  and  her  head 
is  all  eaten  in  holes.  But  she  is  a  Christian,  and 
rejoices  in  the  presence  of  her  God  in  all  her  lonely 
hours.  I  would  like  to  be  with  her  more,  if  I  pos¬ 
sibly  had  the  time. 

This  morning  the  Lord  guided  me  through  a 
very  trying  experience.  An  old  man  came  to  me 
complaining  of  his  head,  after  questioning  him  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  stomach  was  out 
of  order  and  gave  him  a  dose  of  medicine  for  that, 
feeling  sure  his  head  would  soon  be  better.  He 
told  some  one  else  that  he  had  taken  a  dose  of 
medicine  for  the  headache,  when  another  told  him 
that  when  he  had  the  headache  I  had  given  him 
medicine  to  rub  on  his  head.  They  were  all  on 
their  feet  in  a  moment  and  told  him  he  did  wrong 
to  swallow  the  medicine  and  that  he  would  likely 
die.  This  so  frightened  him  that  he  fainted,  and 
then  they  surely  thought  he  was  dying.  Every¬ 
body  looked  at  me  and  stood  still.  As  fast  as  I 
could  I  took  him  to  the  open  air  and  let  him  smell 
the  ammonia  bottle.  He  came  to  and  told  me  he 
was  dying,  but  I  said  no.  Just  then  Cawagaly 


came  to  my  rescue,  and  helped  me  to  convince  him 
that  he  would  not  die ;  that  it  was  fear  that  had 
made  him  faint.  The  others  v.’ould  not  believe 
but  thatl  had  given  him  poison,  until  I  took  a  dose 
myself  before  them  all.  He  was  pale  and  cold, 
but  as  quick  as  possible  Lydia  and  I  had  him 
drink  coffee  and  eat  a  piece  of  bread.  How  he 
held  to  my  hand  and  told  me  he  would  never  dis¬ 
trust  me  again.  Really  he  did  not  mistrust  me 
but  blamed  himself  thinking  he  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  not  rubbing  the  medicine  on  his  head.  It 
was  the  others  who  were  to  blame.  In  all  this 
trouble  how  glad  I  am  to  have  Brother  Cawagaly 
with  me.  Brother  Weber  is  busy,  besides  he  can¬ 
not  understand  and  talk  enough  to  help  like  a 
native  brother  can. 

I  have  had  one  good  talk  with  the  brethren 
I  that  are  present,  and  they  will  come  to-morrow 
again.  The  Quichtlamute  people  are  around  today  ^ 
;  again,  but  are  a  little  meek.  I  still  am  on  my 

dignity,  yet  I  talk  with  them  and  have  so  thor- 
ougely  engaged  their  attention  with  books,  aud 
pictures  aud  photographs  that  they  have  several 
times  talked  aud  laughed  quite  naturally.  Bro. 
Cawagaly  says  there  are  a  very  few  (how  many  I 
do  not  know)  who  he  thinks  are  true  to  the  faith 
they  professed  in  our  Lord  God  (I  am  referring  to 
the  Quichtlamute  people).  He  talked  with  them 
asking  them  that  “if  they  had  another  God  where 
were  his  sayings  and  doings,  where  was  their 
Bible  aud  what  kind  of  a  salvation  their  god  gave 
them.  Where  were  they  going  to  have  their 
heaven,  and  where  were  their  priests?”  I  told 
them  there  were  only  three  places  where  men 
could  be  or  go  to.  Men  were  on  earth  but  no  God 
was  here  in  person — no  visible  God.  There  was 
one  heaven  where  the  one  only  God  lived  and  ; 
where  all  good  people  will  live  hereafter,  and  that  ’ 
there  was  one  other  place  where  people  would  go, 
and  that  place  also  had  a  prince  but  he  was  not  a 
god.  He  influenced  people  in  this  world  but  he 
had  no  bible  or  good  record.  He  was  the  only 
other  influence  that  affected  men,  but  he  had  no 
book  out  of  which  to  instruct  men,  that  he  put 
into  their  hearts  the  deeds  that  they  should  do 
aud  the  thoughts  they  should  think.  He  was  the 
devil,  and  he  and. his  followers  were  enemies  to 
God.  Aud  the  future  home  of  such  people  would 
be  with  him  in  a  laud  which  was  not  so  good  as  | 
the  one  they  were  now  living  in.”  At  this  point 
they  began  to  look  uneasy  aud  leave  the  room.  I 
did  not  know  what  they  thought  but  have  since 
learned  that  they  are  still  unmoved  in  their  pre¬ 
judices,  but  are  troubled  about  their  new  belief. 

One  man  came  to  me  crying  aud  said  that  his 
wife  had  torn  up  all  his  clothes,  aud  broken  their 
new  kettle  and  then  left  him  and  gone  to  her 
folks.  They  were  married  last  winter  in  church, 
and  he  seems  to  feel  very  badly  about  what  has 
happened.  I  comforted  him  as  best  I  could  aud 
he  left  and  I  will  try  to  have  John  go  with  him 
and  get  her  toTive  with  him  once  more. 

Brother  Weber  and  a  lot  of  natives  are  unload¬ 
ing  the  scow  of  the  dried  fish  he  bought  and  are 
storing  them  away  in  the  fish  house. 

Alexi,  our  former  man  of  help,  has  arrived  and 
of  course  we  are  glad  to  see  him  aud  hear  from 
his' wife  Mattie  and  their  little  boy.  The  “old 
man  ’’  is  also  here  and  is  as  childish"  and  foolish  as 


ever.  He  runs  around  after  me  like  a  little  cliild. 
He  has  made  us  a  fish  trap  since  he  came. 


[to  be  continued.] 


THE  MORA.VI-A.N. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  FEBBUARY  18,  1891. 


^  Alaska. — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  an- 
.  nounce  the  serious  illness  of  George,  the  elder  of  ^ 
I  our  Eskimo  boys  at  the  Carlisle  School.  Some  of 
us  had  anticipated  this  sad  news  for  some  time,  in 
as  much  as  his  appearance  already  on  his  arrival 
I  last  August  indicated  a  lack  of  vitality.  Mrs. 

I  Bachman  says  that  he  had  seemed  well  and  strong 
at  Bethel,  but  that  he  is  without  doubt  a  victim  of 
I  the  influenza,  with  which  he  was  attacked,  in  com- 
’  mon  with  the  rest  of  the  party  at  the  mouth  of  the 
'  Kuskokwim.  We  ask  for  the  earnest  prayers  of 
the  Church  in  George’s  behalf. 


THE  ALASKA  3IISSION. 

Extracts  from  Brother  Schcechert’s  Diary.— 

.  Carmel,  Alaska. 

j  January  1,  1890. — The  text  of  Bro.  Wolf’s  ser- 
*  mon  to-day  was  Joshua  1  :  9.  Messrs.  Louis  and 
Powers  attended  service.  At  twelve  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  32°  above  zero. 

January  2. — We  were  compelled  to  send  away 
I  Isaac  to-day,  so  many  complaints  have  been  lodged 
against  him. 

'  January  4. — The  river  is  open  and  nearly  clear 
from  the  pieces  of  ice  which  have  been  drifting  by 
thickly  for  some  time.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  here  must  be  about  40  feet,  over  11  inches 
per  minute. 

January  8. — Set  out  to  obtain  fish.  A  stormy 
day.  About  2  o’clock  the  dogs  were  nearly  tired 
out.  We  pitched  our  tent  between  two  trees,  as 
no  tent-poles  are  taken  along.  Only  the  most 
necessary  things  are  taken,  to  make  the  load  as 
I  light  as  possible — provision  boxes,  tent,  bedding, 

I  two  kettles,  a  50-pound  sack  of  flour,  snoe-shoes, 

I  parkas,  an  axe,  a  gun,  and  a  sack  of  fish  for  dog- 
feed. 

January  9. — We  are  off  the  track,  and  lost,  but 
found  a  splendid  camping-place  with  woods  around. 
The  food  for  the  dogs  is  all  eaten,  so  we  cooked 
them  some  flour  for  supper.  It  is  snowing  and 
storming. 

January  10. — Arrived  at  a  village  towards 
evening ;  but  no  one  was  at  home,  so  we  had 
shelter  to  ourselves.  The  dogs  have  worked  very 
faithfully,  and  go  where  a  horse  could  not.  We 
feed  them  twice  a  day,  noon  and  evening.  The  I 
natives  feed  theirs  only  at  night.  The  road  has 
I  been  bad.  One  of  us  had  to  run  ahead  and  the 
other  run  behind  to  guide  the  sleigh.  We  have 
found  the  right  road.  From  this  village  three  of 
our  schoolboys  come.  The  hut  in  which  we  are 
staying  is  16  feet  square.  At  present  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  except  a  stick  over  the  fire-place 
under  the  smoke-hole,  to  which  a  string  is  tied 
\.at  the  kettle  may  be  suspended.  Three  fami¬ 


lies,  fifteen  persons  in  all,  lived  in  it  when  I  was 
here  last  Spring. 

January  12. — A  Sunday  in  a  village!  How 
glad  we  are  that  we  did  not  continue  the  journey 
yesterday,  after  reaching  this  larger  village.  The 
Kashima  in  which  we  are  staying,  is  the  largest  I 
have  yet  seen.  It  is  about  26  feet  square,  and 
about  14  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  smoke-hole. 
This  serves  as  a  window.  Over  it  a  piece  of  light 
fitting  skin — patched  out  of  several  intestines  that 
have  been  cut  apartand  sewed — has  been  stretched, 
so  that  it  is  completely  covered,  though  day-light 
can  come  in.  The  fire  place  is  a  hole  about  10 
feet  square  and  6  deep,  dug  in  the  floor.  The 
door  or  entrance  is  about  2?  by  3  feet,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  a  piece  of  bear-skin  hangs.  Around  the 
Kashima  runs  a  seat  or  bench  about  3J  feet  from 
the  ground  and  16  to  18  inches  wide.  It  is  used 
also  as  a  sleeping-place.  Ouy  place  is  in  one  cor¬ 
ner.  Five  other  men  slept  here  last  night.  Some 
women  brought  things  to  sell,  but  we  neither  buy 
nor  travel  on  Sunday.  They  were  surprised,  for 
the  fisherman  on  the  Kushagak,  of  whom  there  are 
about  300  in  Summer,  buy  and  also  fish  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Their  example  in  this  is  harmful.  If  this 
were  stopped,  as  on  the  Columbia  Kiver,  it  would 
be  a  blessing  for  the  natives. 

January  13. — We  left  the  village  with  about 
30  fish.  It  is  a  blessing  for  the  natives  that  they 
can  catch  these,  for  game  is  scarce.  They  mostly 
live  on  fish  now.  There  are  now  few  fish  in  thi 
Nushagak,  more  are  found  in  the  lake  at  the  head 
of  Wood  River.  We  found  a  good  camping- 
place  and  built  a  large  fire. 

January  14. — At  noon  we  saw  a  herd  of  19 
deer ;  but  though  we  put  on  snoe-shoes,  we  could 
get  none  of  them. 

January  16. — Arrived  at  a  village  having  about 
50  people. 

January  17. — Secured  a  good  load  of  fish,  and 
started  to  return.  Had  to  get  help  from  another 
sleigh,  w'e  had  so  many. 

January  18. — We  cannot  travel  to-day,  as  it  is 
snowing  and  threatens  to  storm.  Bought  fish  and 
other  things,  which  we  will  leave  here  till  the  road 
gets  better.  Towards  evening  the  men  had  a 
sweat-bath  in  the  kashima.  When  they  were  well 
heated,  they  jumped  into  the  snow  or  river  and 
poured  the  icy  water  over  themselves  by  the  pail¬ 
ful.  The  older  men  stayed  in  the  kashima  and 
did  not  cool  off  so  rapidly.  The  kashima  is  lighted 
by  one  lamp,  a  primitive  affair  of  iron,  burning 
seal  oil. 

January  19. — Though  Sunday,  I  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  real  missionary  work.  The 
people  are  under  the  control  of  the  Greek  priest, 
and  have  orders  to  refuse  to  listen  to  us,  not  even 
to  allow  us  to  bury  their  dead.  They  tell  the  poor 
ignorant  people  that  we  worship  the  devil.  In  fact 
when  I  went  to-day  to  a  hut  where  the  dead  body 
of  a  boy  was  lying,  and  began  to  speak  to  the 
people,  having  the  aid  of  Charley  to  interpret  at 
times,  I  was  told  to  keep  still.  Yet  several  of  the 
older  people  listened  eagerly,  and  I  longed  to  be 
able  to  express  myself  more  fluently.  It  was  the 
younger  ones  who  would  not  allow  it.  As  there 
were  several  sick,  I  gave  them  medicine  for  which 
they  seemed  thankful. 

January  20. — The  road  is  very  diflicult,80  much 
loose  snow.  We  traveled  on  the  ice  of  the  lake, 
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by  evening  arrived  at  the  place  wnere  me 
River  flows  out  of  it.  There  is  only  one 
hut  and  a  kashiraa  here.  In  the  latter  we  stopped. 

January  23. — Reached  home. 

January  25. — Traveling  has  been  difficult.  It 
is  4°  below  zero,  clear  healthy  bracing  weather. 
We  went  to  Togiak,  and  secured  about  600  pounds 
of  salt  fish.  In  the  evening  spent  a  few  hours  with 
Messrs.  Louis  and  Powers. 

February  2.— Of  late  several  families  from  Togiak 
and  the  Kuskokwim  have  moved  to  theNushagak 
River  on  account  of  the  advantages  connected  with 
the  canneries. 


ADDRESS 

at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alaska  Auxiliary 
Missionary  Society  of  Bethlehem,  Pa-,  Sunday 
evening,  February  8, 1891. 

[Furnished  for  publication  in  The  Moravian, 
quest.] 
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BY  THE  REV.  MORRIS  W.  LEIBERT. 


The  infinitely  bounteous  and  benign  Creator 
designed  man,  whom  He  made  in  His  own  image,  to 
“  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over 
all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth.”  Though  sadly  shorn 
of  power  by  the  Fall,  man,  undisturbed  by  fellow- 
man,  in  bis  unmolested  natural  state,  knows  bow 
to  exercise  this  lofty  prerogative  still,  and  is  able 
to  make  all  inferior  creatures  and  every  lower  form 
of  existence  minister  to  him  both  food  and  raiment, 
both  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  the  implements 
of  the  chase  and  war,  of  trade  and  husbandry. 
Left  to  himself  on  what  appears  to  those  reared 
amid  more  auspicious  surroundings  the  most  hope¬ 
less  heath  man  will  find  and  utilize  an  abundance 
of  material  for  his  sustenance,  his  enjoyment  and 
his  development.  By  wondrously  faultless  adjust¬ 
ment  of  cause  and  effect,  supply  equals  demand, 
production  exceeds  consumption  in  every  portion  of 
the  globe  until  the  advent  of  civilization  among 
savage  or  barbarous  peoples  reverses  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  disarranges  those  of  Providence 


ought  to  arraign  civilization  likewise  for  forcing 
itself  upon  nations  that  either  have  a  culture  cher¬ 
ished  for  its  very  antiquity,  or  who,  wanting  none 
of  ours,  claim  the  privilege  of  being  let  alone. 

For  centuries  the  maritime  nations  have  pursued 
no  industries  more  profitable  or  more  extensive  or 
more  unrestricted  than  those  of  whaling,  of  seal¬ 
ing  and  of  trapping,  bringing  the  products  of  the 

most  desolate  regions  of  earth  to  the  wealthiest 
centers  of  civilization  in  exchange  for  commodities  . 
often  worse  than  worthless,  and  affording  no 
manner  of  return  for  fishing  grounds  despoiled 
and  game  preserves  depleted.  Thus  large  terri¬ 
tories,  the  hereditary  homes  of  sparse  Arctic  popu¬ 
lation  have  been  rendered  totally  unfit  for  the 
abode  of  tribes  of  the  most  primitive  grade.  In¬ 
hospitable  districts  that  once  knew  naught  of  want 
are  deprived  of  some  essential  staple  of  their 
domain  by  the  greed  of  our  modern  civilization, 
and  the  miserable  savage  who  has  ignorantly  bar¬ 
tered  his  natural  wealth  for  artificial  trinkets  and 
ruinous  habits  is  left  by  his  enlightened  brother  to 
the  inevitable  starvation  struggles  of  sterile  soli¬ 
tudes  of  snow  and  ice. 

The  whale,  the  leviathan  of  the  deep,  has  been 
driven  to  the  remotest  polar  waters,  the  seal  has 
become  the  subject,  on  account  of  its  increasing 
scarcity  and  value,  of  international  diplomacy,  the 
otter,  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  eider-duck,  have  been 
decimated  by  deadly  repeating  rifles  and  are 
vanishing  into  inaccessible  fastnesses.  The  lands 
that  have  the  ships  and  the  railroads,  the  mills  and 
the  stores,  the  shops  and  the  factories,  the  schools 
and  the  churches,  the  homes  and  the  comforts  of 
the  temperate  zone  have  invaded  the  North,  and 
are  taking  from  the  fiords  of  Greenland,  from  the 
shores  of  Labrador,  and  from  the  islands  and 
rivers  and  moors  of  Alaska  resources  which,  while 
ample  for  the  Eskimo  are  insufficient  for  him  and 
all  the  world  besides,  and  which,  if  diverted,  should 
be  adequately  and  justly  compensated  for.  If  civ¬ 
ilization  requires  the  products  of  the  Arctics,  surely 
no  reasonable  objection  can  be  offered,  but  then, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  right,  let  payment  be 
made  where  now  robbery  is  committed,  and  let 
this  payment  be  in  legal  tender,  not  in  low  trickery, 
and  let  the  men  and  the  women  who  have  been 


If,  therefore,  we  are  not  prepared  tc. bring  to  the 
denizens  of  the  wastes  and  wildernesses  of  earth  the 
ameliorations  of  Christianity  we  do  an  act  of  mercy  crowded  out  upon  the  edges  of  the  bleakest  head- 
by  avoiding  them  altogether,  we  promote  their  lands  of  our  continent  receive  the  protection  of 

greatest  good  by  having  with  them  no  associations  those^who  are  dwelling  in  the  garden  spots  of  the 

whatever.  Our  civilization  without  our  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  never  done  heathen  humanity  any 


U 


solid  service.  Civilization  only  traffics  with 
barbarism  for  the  sake  of  the  money  that  there 
is  in  the  touch.  It  gets  the  best  of  the  bargain 
every  time  and  leaves  in  its  track  in  lieu  of 
thanks,  varieties  of  vice  more  subtle  than  those 
it  finds,  and  implants  the  poison  germs  of  deteriora¬ 
tion,  first,  and  of  extermination,  ultimately.  The 
mere  civilizations  of  India,  China  and  Japan  corn- 


world. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  know  that  steps  are 
now  being  taken  which  may  secure  for  the  Eskimo 
living  in  United  States  Territory  more  intelligent 
attention  to  their  needs  than  has  hitherto  been  ac¬ 
corded  them.  Government  has  had  information 
thrust  upon  it  from  various  reliable  quarters  that  the 
Eskimo  of  northwestern  Alaska  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  reduced  to  a  starving  condition.  Our  hunt 
for  the  oil  of  the  whale,  the  ivory  of  the  walrus,  the 


pare  favorably  with  our  own,  while  the  brute  in-  fur  of  the  seal  and  the  pelt  of  the  caribou  has  de- 
slincts  of  nomad  clans  and  cannibal  hordes  in  prived  the  natives  on  those  coasts  of  their  main 
Asia,  Africa,  America  and  the  Archipelagoes  food  supply  and  has  nearly. made  extinct  the  once 
have  been  aggravated  rather  than  alleviated  by  plentiful  sources  of  material  for  clothing,  huts  and 
contact  with  the  business  enterprise  devoid  of  sen-  boats.  American  salmon  canneries  attack  one 
timent,  or  the  scientific  research  inditierent  to  stream  after  another,  and  by  their  reckless  waste 
religious  life  that  emanates  from  Europe  and  these  ^  and  enormous  exportations  are  emptying  majestic 
United  States.  Consistency  demands  that  those  |  rivers  formerly  choked  with  fish,  as  effectually  as 
who  arraign  Christianity  for  going  to  the  pagans  j  our  once  famous  brooks  and  ponds  have  been  com- 
abroad  while  there  are  so  many  heathen  at  home 


pelled  to  surrender  their  choicest  occupams,  luua 
bringing  starvation  constantly  nearer  one  people 
while  offering  to  others  additions  to  abundance. 
Game,  that  in  the  not  distant  past  could  easily  be 
taken,  is  fleeing  before  the  improved  firearms  that 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  to 
inland  recesses  far  beyond  the  reach  of  men’s  snares 
and  weapons.  These  are  not  random  statements, 
extemporaneous  vaporings  or  theoretical  possibili¬ 
ties.  Prominent  officials  of  the  Departments  of 
the  iL'itcrior  and  the  Treasury,  who  have  made 
repeated  visits  to  that  country  and  careful  obser¬ 
vations  in  different  parts  of  it,  assure  us  that  vil¬ 
lages  which  once  numbered  thousands  now  contain 
but  hundreds  of  people.  Districts  that  once  sup¬ 
ported  prosperous  communities  have  become  im¬ 
poverished  and  depopulated.  In  certain  sections 
it  has  been  found  that  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  births 
is  15  to  1.  This  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about  solely  by  the  contact  of  a  stronger  people 
with  a  weaker.  And  now,  since  we  realize  the 
havoc  that  has  been  wrought,  it  behooves  us  to 
remedy  the  evil.  But  how?  Shall  we  treat  the 
Eskimo  as  we  do  the  Indian  ?  Shall  we  take  his 
laud  away  from  him,  and  give  him  food  like  a 
pauper?  Shall  we  transplant  each  successive  gen¬ 
eration  to  some  new  reservation  and  when,  occa¬ 
sionally,  he  objecfs  to  military  restraint  and  to  mer¬ 
cenary  supervision  and  to  transportation  from 
place  to  place  at  the  whim  ot  those  whose  ward,  or 
rather  victim,  he  is,  spend  a  million  or  two  million 

dollars  of  the  public  moneys  in  playing  at  war 
with  him  ?  No,  that  is  not  the  plan  it  is  proposed 
to  follow. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  VV.  T. 
Harris,  L.L.D.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska,  delight¬ 
ful  memories  of  whose  visits  here  in  behalf  of 
the  evangelization  -of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  lin¬ 
ger  with  the  most  of  us,  and  whose  persis¬ 
tent  and  successful  advocacy  of  their  cause  with 
the  National  Congress  and  Executive  is  witnessed 
with  approval  and  admiration  by  all  who  watch 
the  progress  of  the  more  important  legislation  of 
the  land,  unfolds  a  plan  for  relief  that  seems  as 
feasible  as  it  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  introduce  into  northwestern  Alaska  the 
domesticated  reindeer  of  Siberia  and  then  train 
the  Eskimo  youth  attending  industrial  and  mission 
schools  in  their  care  and  management  and  propa¬ 
gation.  This  would,  it  is  said,  in  a  very  few  years 
create  as  permanent  and  secure  a  food  supply  for 
the  Eskimo  as  cattle  and  sheep  raising  in  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  does  for  the  people  of  those  parts, 
among  whom  famine  and  destitution  are  unknown. 
“In  th^e  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions  of  Lapland 
and  Siberia,  the  domesticated  reindeer  is  food, 
clothing,  house,  furniture,  implements  and  trans¬ 
portation  to  the  people.  Its  milk  and  flesh  furnish 
food  ;  its  marrow  and  tongue  are  considered  choice 
delicacies  ;  its  blood  mixed  with  the  contents  of 
its  stomach  is  made  into  a  favorite  dish  called  in 
Siberia  ‘manyalla its  intestines  are  cleaned,  filled 
with  tallow,  and  eaten  as  a  sausage  ;  its  skin  is 
made  into  clothes,  bedding,  tent  covers,  reindeer- 
harness,  ropes,  cords  and  fish  lines  ;  the  hard  skin 
of  the  forelegs  makes  an  excellent  covering  for 
snow  shoes.  Its  sinews  are  dried  and  pounded  into 


a  strong  and  lasting  thread  ;  its  bones  are  soaked 
in  seal  oil  and  burned  for  fuel ;  its  horns  are  made 
into  various  kinds  of  household  implements — into 
weapons  for  hunting  and  war,  and  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sleds.”  A  reindeer  travels  easily  100 
miles  a  day  drawing  a  load  of  300  pounds.  A  dis¬ 
tance  of  150  miles  in  19  hours  is  not  considered  a 
great  feat  and  many  most  marvelous  exploits  are 
recorded.  No  other  animal  can  possibly  minister 
in  so  many  different  ways  to  the  comfort  and  well¬ 
being  of  boreal  races  who 


. “  wisely  •  •  ’ 

Despise  the  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war; 

They  ask  no  more  than  simple  Nature  gives; 

They  love  their  mountains  and  enjoy  their  storms. 

No  false  desires,  no  pride-created  wants. 

Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time ; 

And  through  the  restless  ever-tortured  maze 
Of  pleasure,  or  ambition,  bid  it  rage. 

Their  reindeer  form  their  riches.  These  their  tents. 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups. 
Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sled  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swift 
O’er  hill  and  dale,  heaped  into  one  expanse 
Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eye  can  sw’eep 
With  a  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glazed.” 

In  the  Arctic  regions  moss  and  lichens  take  the 
place  of  grass  and  cereals,  and  of  these  the  rein¬ 
deer  is  fond.  Ground  whitened  over  with  lichen 
is  surveyed  by  the  reindeer  herdsman  with  feel¬ 
ings  akin  to  those  with  which  a  farmer  might  re¬ 
gard  his  promising  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The 
reindeer’s  sense  of  smell  guides  it  to  where  the  li¬ 
chen  grows  and  there  it  “routs  like  swine”  oi' clears 
away  the  snow  with  its  forefeet.  For  a  part  of  the 
year  the  reindeer’s  head  is  armed  by  Nature  with 
a  shovel  and  a  pick  of  horn  almost  as  hard  as 
ivory,  conveniently  placed  just  above  the  muzzle. 
There  are  in  Alaska  more  than  3000,000  square 
miles  of  moss  meadows,  called  tundra,  and  rolling 
plains  of  grass  that  are  especially  adapted  by  na¬ 
ture  for  the  grazing  of  the  reindeer  and  practically 
useless  for  every  other  purpose.  In  the  correspond¬ 
ing  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia  27,000  people  sup¬ 
port  themselves  from  400,000  tame  reiudeer,besides 
paying  to  their  governments  an  annual  tax  of 
$400,000,  equivalent  to  $1.00  per  head  of  reindeer. 
To  stock  Alaska  with  domesticated  herds  of  this 
useful  animal  and  make  millions  of  square  acres 
of  land  conducive  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
would  be  wise  policy  and  sound  philanthropy  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  it  becomes  an  imperative 
duty  when  we  know  that  in  Arctic  Siberia  the  na- 
tives-.with  their  reindeer  live  in  plenty,  thrive  and 

pay  taxes,  while  in  Arctic  Alaska  without  the 
reindeer  the  people  are  starving  ! 

Civilization  alone  has  devastated  the  coasts  of 
that  part  of  our  country.  Christianity,  following 
in  its  train,  is  proclaiming  salvation  to  those  poor¬ 
est  of  the  poor.  Now  let  Christian  civilization 
place  its  converts,  as  one  by  one  they  are  gained, 
into  the  position  of  independence,  prosperity  and 
true  happiness  by  helping  them  to  the  reindeer. 
As  on  our  Indian  reservations  boys  are  taught  the 
raising  of  stock,  so  the  schools  of  Alaska  should 
teach  the  Eskimo  youth  the  art  of  reindeer  herd¬ 
ing.  Government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
annually  on  all  manner  of  projects  and  experi¬ 
ments.  Let  us  hope,  nay  let  us  all  pray,  and  let 
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'’^n/bse  of  us  who  wield  political  power  and  influence 
work,  that  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  may  be  made 
available  for  the  establishment  of  this  means  of 
subsistence,  of  this  basis  of  advanced  Arctic  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  and  commerce,  by  the  passage  of 
a  “little  bill,”  entirely  legitimate  however,  that 
will  “extend  to  Alaska  the  benefit  of  the  laws  en¬ 
couraging  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.” 

Meanwhile,  pledged  to  the  records  of  our 
Church’s  past,  pledged  to  the  support  of  missions 
among  the  neglected,  and  the  degraded,  and  the 
dying  races  of  mankind,  pledged  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  boast,  more  frequent  from  without  than 
from  within,  that  we  go  to  countries,  climes,  and 
conditions  that  others  fail  to  get  up  an  enthusiasm 
for,  let  us  continue  patiently,  energetically,  prayer¬ 
fully  to  maintain  even  our  most  costly  and  laborious 
fields  of  operation.  The  outlay  is  considerable  and 
the  burden  onerous,but  the  prospects,too,  are  bright, 
and  the  reward  will  be  glorious.  Our  strength 
may  be  small,  our  numbers  few,  and  our  results 
insignificant,  if  you  choose,  yet  in  its  day  our 
Church  has  raised  millions  of  dollars  for  missions, 
and  has  brought  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  to  myriads  of  pagan  souls!  Of 
some  things  called  “Moravian”  we  may  well  be 
heartily  ashamed,  and  should  ever  devoutly  labor 
that  better  sense  may  soon  be  vouchsafed  those 
folks  who  are  forever  flaunting  the  “  Moravian  ” 
name  and  pluming  themselves  on  it  in  all  manner 
of  outlandish,  unwarranted,  belittling  and  dis¬ 
graceful  ways,  but  there  is  one  thing  Moravian 
on  which  we  may,  giving  God  the  glory,  pride 
ourselves  without  qualifications  and  that  is  Mora¬ 
vian  Missions.  Figuring  on  the  basis  of  communi¬ 
cant  membership,  we  are  unquestionably  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Church  of  Protestantism.  We  have  been 
taking  the  lead  for  a  century  and  a  half  and  we 
propose  to  keep  that  lead  for  another  century  and 
a  half,  at  least,  in  this  noblest  work  to  which 
hands  may  be  turned  and  money  given,  the  work 
of  evangelizing,  civilizing.  Christianizing  the  hea¬ 
then  !  We  rejoice  on  account  of  recent  bequests 
made  in  England  and  we  are  delighted  with  the 
endowments  lately  devised  in  Germany  for  the 
prosecution  and  extension  of  our  Mission  Work  ; 
we  confidently  trust  that  Congress  may  recognize 
the  importance,  from  the  political,  the  scientific 
and  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  of  adopting  the 
resolution  which  will  make  possible  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  reindeer  into  Alaska ;  and  we  boldly  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  in  our  congregations  who  sincerely 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  withhold  no  gift 
they  can  bring  to  propagate  the  Gospel  among 
“all  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell  1  ”  Amen. 


1  THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

I  - 

Extracts  from  Brother  Schcechert’s  Diary.— 
Carmel,  Alaska. 

January  1,  1890. — The  text  of  Bro.  Wolf’s  ser¬ 
mon  to-day  was  Joshua  1  :  9.  Messrs.  Louis  and 
Powers  attended  service.  At  twelve  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  32°  above  zero. 

January  2. — We  were  compelled  to  send  away 
Isaac  to-day,  so  many  complaints  have  been  lodged 
against  him. 

January  4. — The  river  is  open  and  nearly  clear 


from  the  pieces  of  ice  which  have  been  drifting  by 
thickly  for  some  time.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide  here  must  be  about  40  feet,  over  11  inches 
per  minute. 

January  8. — Set  out  to  obtain  fish.  A  stormy 
day.  About  2  o’clock  the  dogs  were  nearly  tired 
out.  We  pitched  our  tent  between  two  trees,  as 
no  tent-poles  are  taken  along.  Only  the  most 
necessary  things  are  taken,  to  make  the  load  as 
light  as  possible — provision  boxes,  tent,  bedding, 
two  kettles,  a  50  pound  sack  of  flour,  snoe-shoes, 
parkas,  an  axe,  a  gun,  and  a  sack  of  fish  for  dog- 
feed. 

January  9. — We  are  off  the  track,  and  lost,  but 
found  a  splendid  camping-place  with  woods  around. 
The  food  for  the  dogs  is  all  eaten,  so  we  cooked 
them  some  flour  for  supper.  It  is  snowing  and 
storming.  ; 

January  10. — Arrived  at  a  village  towards  I 
evening  ;  but  no  one  was  at  home,  so  we  had 
shelter  to  ourselves.  The  dogs  have  worked  very 
faithfully,  and  go  where  a  horse  could  not.  We 
feed  them  twice  a  day,  noon  and  evening.  The 
natives  feed  theirs  only  at  night.  The  road  has 
been  bad.  One  of  us  had  to  run  ahead  and  the 
other  run  behind  to  guide  the  sleigh.  We  have 
found  the  right  road.  From  this  village  three  of 
our  schoolboys  come.  The  hut  in  which  we  are 
staying  is  16  feet  square.  At  present  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  except  a  stick  over  the  fire-place 
under  the  smoke-hole,  to  which  a  string  is  tied 
that  the  kettle  may  be  suspended.  Three  fami¬ 
lies,  fifteen  persons  in  all,  lived  in  it  when  I  was 
here  last  Spring. 

January  12. — A  Sunday  in  a  village !  How 
glad  we  are  that  we  did  not  continue  the  journey 
yesterday,  after  reaching  this  larger  village.  The 
Kashima  in  which  we  are  staying,  is  the  largest  I 
have  yet  seen.  It  is  about  26  feet  square,  and 
about  14  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  smoke-hole. 
This  serves  as  a  window.  Over  it  a  piece  of  light 
fitting  skin — patched  out  of  several  intestines  that 
have  been  cut  apart  and  sewed — has  been  stretched, 
so  that  it  is  completely  covered,  though  day-light 
can  come  in.  The  fire-place  is  a  hole  about  10 
feet  square  and  6  deep,  dug  in  the  floor.  The 
door  or  entrance  is  about  2}  by  3  feet,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  a  piece  of  bear-skin  hangs.  Around  the 
Kashima  runs  a  seat  or  bench  about  3i  feet  from 
the  ground  and  16  to  18  inches  wide.  It  is  used 
also  as  a  sleeping-place.  Our  place  is  in  one  cor-  ' 

ner.  Five  other  men  slept  here  last  night.  Some 
women  brought  things  to  sell,  but  we  neither  buy 
nor  travel  on  Sunday.  They  were  surprised,  for 
the  fisherman  on  the  Nushagak,  of  whom  there  are 
about  300  in  Summer,  buy  and  also  fish  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Their  example  in  this  is  harmful.  If  this 
were  stopped,  as  on  the  Columbia  Kiver,  it  would 
be  a  blessing  for  the  natives. 

1  January  13. — We  left  the  village  with  about 

30  fish.  It  is  a  blessing  for  the  natives  that  they 
can  catch  these,  for  game  is  scarce.  They  mostly 
live  on  fish  now.  There  are  now  few  fish  in  thi 
Nushagak,  more  are  found  in  the  lake  at  the  head 
of  Wood  River.  We  found  a  good  camping- 
place  and  built  a  large  fire. 

January  14. — At  noon  we  saw  a  herd  of  19 
■"  deer;  but  though  we  put  on  snoe-shoes,  we  could 


get  none  of  them. 

January  16. — Arrived  at  a  village  having  about 
50  people. 

January  17. — Secured  a  good  load  of  fish,  and 
started  to  return.  Had  to  get  help  from  another 
I  sleigh,  we  had  so  many. 

January  18. — We  cannot  travel  to-day,  as  it  is 
snowing  and  threatens  to  storm.  Bought  fish  and 
other  things,  which  we  will  leave  here  till  the  road 
gets  better.  Towards  evening  the  men  had  a 
sweat-bath  in  the  kashima.  When  they  were  well 
heated,  they  jumped  into  the  snow  or  river  and 
poured  the  icy  water  over  themselves  by  the  pail¬ 
ful.  The  older  men  stayed  in  the  kashima  and 
did  not  cool  off  so  rapidly.  The  kashima  is  lighted 
by  one  lamp,  a  primitive  affair  of  iron,  burning 
seal  oil. 

January  19. — Though  Sunday,  I  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  real  missionary  work.  The 
people  are  under  the  control  of  the  Greek  priest, 
and  have  orders  to  refuse  to  listen  to  us,  not  even 
to  allow  us  to  bury  their  dead.  They  tell  the  poor 
ignorant  people  that  we  worship  the  devil.  In  fact 
when  I  went  to-day  to  a  hut  where  the  dead  body 
of  a  boy  was  lying,  and  began  to  speak  to  the 
people,  having  the  aid  of  Charley  to  interpret  at 
times,  I  was  told  to  keep  still.  Yet  several  of  the 
older  people  listened  eagerly,  and  I  longed  to  be 
able  to  express  myself  more  fluently.  It  was  the 
younger  ones  who  would  not  allow  it.  As  there 
were  several  sick,  I  gave  them  medicine  for  which 
they  seemed  thankful. 

January  20. — The  road  is  very  diflicult,  so  much 
loose  snow.  Wo  traveled  on  the  ice  of  the  lake, 
and  by  evening  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
Wood  River  flow's  out  of  it.  There  is  only  one 
hut  and  a  kashima  here.  In  the  latter  we  stopped. 

January  23. — Reached  home. 

January  25. — Traveling  has  been  difficult.  It 
is  4°  below  zero,  clear  healthy  bracing  weather. 
We  w'ent  to  Togiak,  and  secured  about  600  pounds 
of  salt  fish.  In  the  evening  spent  a  few  hours  with 
Messrs.  Louis  and  Powers. 

February  2. — Of  lateseveral  families  from  Togiak 
and  the  Kuskokwim  have  moved  to  theNushagak 
River  on  account  of  the  advantages  connected  with 
the  canneries. 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  FEBRUARY  25,  1891. 


gdtlOxi.  .... 

Greeting.  -Recited  by  Miss  Blanch  Sneider,  at 
the  Entertainment  of  The  Girls’  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  at  Canal  Dover,  O.,  Sunday-evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1891. 

Welcome,  welcome! — Friends  of  .lesms, 

To  this  House  of  God  to-night; 

With  our  brightest  smiles  we  greet  you, 

And  to  listen,  you  invite. 

We  require  your  pray’rs  to  aid  us, 

That  abundant  fruits  may  spring. 

From  the  gospel-seed  we’re  sowing. 

And  the  offerings  we  bring. 

•  Who  can  tell? — but  in  our  number — 

Willing  to  forsake  her  all — 

There  may  be  some  youthful  sister, 

Getting  ready  for  the  call. 

Is  there  not  a  Kilbuck,  Weber, 


Huber — though  in  embryo — 

Who  will  say,  when  Jesus  calleth, 

1  to  heathen  lands  will  go  ! 

Pray — that  many — here  awaken’d — 

May  go  forth,  lost  souls  to  win  ; 

Pray — that  by  our  youthful  labors. 

Harvests  may  be  gather’d  in. 

Nazareth,  Pa.— At  the  Monthly  Missionary 
.  Prayer-meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  February 
i  4,  and  iu  Sunday-school  on  February  8,  various 
curiosities  sent  East  by  our  Alaska  missionaries 
were  displayed.  We  were  able  to  secure  the  col¬ 
lection  for  exhibition  through  the  kindness  of  Bro. 
Joseph  H.  Trmger,  of  Bethlehem.  Considerable 
interest  was  manifested  both  by  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  interest  will  extend 
to  the  pocket-book,  as  the  annual  collection  for  this 
mission  is  now  being  taken.  The  failing  health  of 
the  Alaskan  boy  George  excites  much  sympathy 
here. 

1  - - 

!  the  ALASKA  MISSION. 

Extracts  from  Brother  Schoechert’s  Diary. — 
Carmel,  Alaska. 


February  2.-S&coh,  Simon  and  I  started  on  a 
trip  to  the  lakes  for  fish.  Reached  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  cannery  about  2  P.M.,  where  we  found  a 
cruiser  from  the  Kuskokwim,  bringing  letters 
trora  Bethel.  It  appears  they  have  been  expect¬ 
ing  one  of  us  every  day.  We  were  likewise  look¬ 
ing  for  Brother  Kilbuck.  By  evening  we  had 
traveled  50  miles. 

February  12.— Made  40  miles  today.  En¬ 
camped  in  a  wood  on  a  large  plain.  The  wind  is 
blowing  most  terribly ;  but  we  are  sheltered,  and 
only  hear  it  howling  through  the  tree-tops. 

— Arrived  at  home  again.  Bro. 
Wolff,  who  is  getting  ready  for  his  trip  to  Bethel, 
took  a  photograph  of  us— sleigh,  dogs  and  all. 

Ferruary  15.— Got  in  order  Bro.  Wolfl?”s  sleigh. 
It  weighs  60  pounds,  and  is  about  11  feet  long 
and  18  inches  wide.  Ten  good  dogs  will  draw  it. 

February  18.— At  2  P.M.  Bro.  Wolff  started, 
with  Jacob  and  two  other  natives  as  guides.  In 
three  or  four  hours  the  other  side  of  the  river  can 
be  made,  where  they  will  be  welcome  to  stop  at  a 
cannery  overnight.  At  4  o’clock  it  began  to 
ram. 

February  19.— I  must  now  teach  school.  The 
most  advanced  of  the  children  are  reading  from 
the  Third  Reader,  and  can  do  long  division.  We 
commence  at  4  o’clock,  and  after  half  an  hour  for 
study  open  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
prayer.  We  close  school  at  3  in  the  afternoon. 

February  22.— No  celebrated  Washington’s 
birthday  with  fire-works  in  the  evening.  The 
natives  were  amazed  when  they  saw  the  rockets 
shoot  up  into  the  sky.  The  men  at  the  canneries 
four  miles  away  could  plainly  see  the  rockets. 

February  23.— We  hear  that  Bro.  Wolfl!’  is  still 
at  the  cannery,  having  been  kept  there  by  the 
rainy  weather. 

February  24. — The  weather  being  still  unfavor¬ 
able,  Bro.  Wolff  was  compelled  to  return. 

March  6. — Started  for  Togiak  with  the  mail. 
When  going  down  hill,  the  dogs  are  detached 
from  the  sleigh,  and  everybody  holds  back  as 


f 


as  possible.  At  the  bottom  one  must  take 
breath.  i 

March  10. — Reached  the  trading  post  at  Togiak 
at  10  o’clock,  and  by  noon  arrived  at  the  village  , 
itself.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  villages  I  have  | 
seen  in  Alaska.  It  seems  there  is  poor  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  forward  the  mail  to  Bethel.  At  Togiak  | 
I  found  that  the  men  believe  on  a  God,  a  heavenly  ! 
Father,  but  know  very  little  about  Him.  They 
listened  anxiously  whenever  I  tried  to  teach  them. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  speak  more  readily. 
May  the  day  soon  come,  that  there  shall  be  a  mis¬ 
sion-station  established  there  by  our  Church. 

March  15, — Arrived  home.  Bro.  Wolft’and  I 
went  to  see  Mr.  Harry  Melscheit,  who  had  been 
accidentally  shot  by  a  native  woman,  the  bullet 
entering  at  the  right  breast,  touched  the  collar 
bone,  and  came  out  at  the  back.  He  is  doing 
well.  The  thermometer  was  24°  below  zero, 

March  30. — Palm  Sunday.  Sophie  and  Olga 
were  confirmed.  There  were  27  persons  present. 
April  3. — The  fishermen  at  the  canneries  are 
V  complaining  of  the  cold  weather.  The  rivers  are 
^still  frozen  up  solidly.  The  natives  are  going  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  is  yet  open,  to 
hunt  for  seal.  They  will  use  their  bidarras. 

April  6. — Easter  Sunday.  We  celebrated  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon 
there  were  36  present  at  the  love-feast. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MARCH  11.  1891. 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


Extracts  from  the  Diary  oOBrother  Schcechert.— 
Carmel,  Alaska. 

June  5. — Mr.  PetroflT  arrived  late  last  night, 
from  a  distance  up  the  Nushagak  River.  His  men 
refused  to  go  any  further.  Now  he  is  on  the  U. 
SI  revenue  cutter  Albatross,  which  will  probably 
take  him  to  the  Kuskokwim.  Whilst  at  Nusha- 
gak  I  heard  that  the  priest’s  son  had  arrived.  He 
will  take  the  deacon’s  place,  who  is  to  be  removed 
to  Togiak  or  the  Kuskokwim. 

June  7. — Bro,  Wolff  returned  from  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  cannery  where  he  had  been  to  procure 
some  planks  for  a  tank  to  salt  fish  in.  The  men 
there  are  on  a  strike.  But  Mr.  Jensen  succeeded 
in  getting  them  to  go  fishing  again. 

We  visited  Mr,  Haller,  who  expressed  himself 
ready  to  assist  us  in  carrying  on  our  work,  after 
he  learnt  its  purpose  —  how  the  mission  is  main¬ 
tained,  etc.  The  managers  of  the  canneries  may 
well  aid  us  in  temporal  matters  since  the  bad  in¬ 
fluence  of  some  of  their  men  upon  the  natives  is  a 
hindrance.  The  natives  have  weak  points  enough 
without  learning  evil  habits  from  the  whites. 

June  10. — Brother  Wolff  received  a  letter  from 
Brother  Kilbuck,  dated  March  18,  in  which  he 
says  that  he  arrived  at  the  Togiak  River  on  March 
14.  I  had  left  the  village  above  Togiak  on 
March  12.  How  pleasant  it  would  have  been,  if 
we  had  met  unexpectedly  so  far  from  home. 

June  11. — We  are  busy  salting  fish. 

Jane  13  — Still  busy  with  the  fish.  The  can¬ 
neries  are  doing  well.  Mr.  Haller  is  very  liberal 


I  to  the  natives,  lie  turnisbes  tnem  with  clothes 
when  they  work  for  him,  or  sell  him  fish,  at  nearly 
what  they  cost  in  the  city.  It  is  quite  an  induce¬ 
ment. 

June  17. — Sister  Wolfif*  is  not  very  well.  Mr.- 
Krause  arrived  with  the  tank  from  Mr.  Haller. 
It  is  about  3x3x9  feet.  It  will  hold  a  large  quan-- 
tity  of  fish,  and  is  partitioned  into  three  parts  in¬ 
side. 

June  20. — Bro.  Wolff  went  with  the  morning 
tide  to  Ekuk  and  the  Nushagak  Canning  Co.’s 
cannery,  to  take  the  census.  I  have  been  busy 
putting  the  cemetery  in  order.  The  trees  seem  to 
grow. 

June  22. — Mrs.  Wolff’s  cold  was  so  bad  that 
she  could  not  attend  service  to-day. 

June2i. — We  filled  six  cases  of  cans  with  sal¬ 
mon  and  took  them  to  the  cannery.  Mr.  Jensen 
kindly  gives  us  the  cans  and  does  the  preparing 
for  us.  His  kindness  in  many  ways,  like  Mr. 
Haller’s,  we  highly  appreciate, 

June  27. — Busy  cutting  and  getting  logs  for  a 
fish-house.  Below  we  shall  store  the  cart,  sleighs, 
barrels,  etc.,  and  above  keep  the  fish. 

Different  natives  from  the  lakes  came  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  fish  wier  in  the  Wood  river,  owned 
by  all  four  of  the  canneries.  It  nearly  blockades 
the  whole  river.  _  Captain  Tanner  of  the  Albatross 
gave  orders  that  it  must  have  a  passage  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  the  middle.  We  hope  all  will  be 
made  satisfactory.  We  feel  proud  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  protecting  the  interests  of  the  people 
in  many  ways.  Captain  Tanner  is  a  very  fine 
man  and  strict  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  We 
are  very  glad  to  have  made  his  acquaintance. 

June  28. — We  were  very  busy  catching,  clean¬ 
ing  and  salting  fish.  It  was  late  before  we  fin¬ 
ished,  and  the  natives  who  helped  us  wanted  to 
leave  off  till  to-morrow.  But  when  we  told  them 
that  to-morrow  was  Sunday,  and  God  did  not  want 
us  to  work  then,  they  willingly  finished 

June  29. — To-day  I  see  but  few  of  the  natives 
fishing,  although  the  fishermen  of  the  canneries 
are  busily  at  work.  Brother  Wolff  baptized  the 
infant  daughter  of  Sam.  Miller  and  wife.  The 
name  given  was  Caroline.  In  the  evening  there 
was  such  a  ruu  of  fish  that  the  natives  could  not 
resist  the  temptation. 

July  2. — Brother  Wolff  went  on  a  trip  to  the 
lakes  to  take  the  census. 

July  4. — We  could  not  take  much  of  a  holiday 
to-day,  having  to  fish  and  then  dry  and  repair  our 
net. 

July  14. — The  past  few  days  we  have  been  very 
busy  unloading  the  annual  supplies  and  the  lum¬ 
ber  from  the  lighters.  And  we  have  put  over 
3000  fishes  on  the  rack  to-day.  Sister  E.  Huber 
arrived  safely.  With  the  coming  of  this  additional 
help,  the  opposition  at  Nushagak  increased.  The 
fish  have  been  very  plentiful  this  year.  The  only 
drawback  is  that  the  natives  get  whisky  from  the 
Chinamen  with  the  money  which  they  earn  by 
working  for  the  canneries. 

July  21. — Last  evening  several  of  the  fishermen 
attended  service  and  paid  us  a  visit  afterwards. 
This  morning  Brother  Wolff  left  with  the  Arctic 
(a  steamer)  for  Paknnik,  to  take  the  census,  Jacob 
and  George  accompanying  him. 

July  22. — Several  natives  from  the  Kuskokwim 
called  to-day. 


July  24. — Whilst  painting  the  roof  to-day,  i 
slipped  and  fell  off  it ;  but  was  preserved  from 
serious  injury. 

July  25. — Of  late  several  fishermen  have  been 
here  tp  receive  advice  and  medicine. 

July  26. — Splendid,  warm  weather  —  good  for 
the  vegetables,  which  are  far  behind  hand  this 
year.  In  the  evening  several  of  the  men  from 
the  cannery  were  here  and  said  they  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  more  than  at  any  other  time  since  they  had 
been  in  Alaska. 

July  27. — In  the  evening  we  had  a  service  for 
the  fishermen  especially. 

July  30. — Busy  carrying  lumber,  several  natives 
and  the  boys  assisting.  There  are  a  number  of 
old  people  in  the  village  slowly  dying  of  consump¬ 
tion.  Oh  how  I  wish  I  could  express  myself  more 
plainly  in  their  language. 

August  1. — Sister  Wolff  is  still  sick. 

August  2. — Mr.  Haller  took  a  party  in  his 
steamer  for  a  pleasure  trip  up  the  Wood  river — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jensen,  Captain  Miller  and  wife, 
and  Miss  Huber,  who  was  the  only  one  who  could 
be  spared  here,  owing  to  Sister  Wolff' ’s  sickness. 

August  4. — Miss  Huber  returned,  well  pleased 
with  the  scenery  and  having  enjoyed  the  trip. 
Aunt  JMary  and  the  children  were  out  picking 
berries,  and  got  several  pails  full.  The  berries 
are  very  plentiful  this  year.  The  captain  of  the 
Cass  got  advice  and  medicine  to-day. 

August  6. — To-day  we  have  had  some  of  our 
■own  fresh  vegetables.  The  potatoes  are  about  the 
size  of  a  dove’s  egg.  Brother  Wolff  returned  un¬ 
expectedly. 

August  9. — The  vessels  are  beginning  to  leave. 

August  10. — The  usual  services.  Of  late-  the 
fishermen  can  find  more  time  to  atteud.  Several 
who  were  here  last  year  were  more  regular  than 
the  new  men. 

August  11. — Brother  Wolff  is  taking  the  census 
at  the  Nushagak  Canning  Co.’s  Cannery. 

August  12. — Busy  in  the  garden.  The  large 
black  or  Winter  raddish  is  doing  well,  and  the 
turnips  are  growing  nicely. 

August  13. — Unexpected  news  that  the  steamer 
is  leaving. 

August  15. — The  mosquitoes  are  very  trouble¬ 
some.  We  had  to  stop  cutting  turf  because  of 
them. 

August  17. — We  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
Thirteenth  of  August  with  a  love-feast  and  the 
Holy  Communion.  Nine  partook  of  the  latter. 

August  22. — Mr.  Lewis  called  to-day,  and  said 
he  would  have  to  go  to  San  Francisco.  He  is  in 
poor  health. 

We  are  commencing  to  build  the  new  house. 
When  it  is  far  enough  advanced,  one  of  us  will 

go  on  trips  for  scholars.  May  the  Lord  give  us 
success,  so  that  by  His  help  we  may  accomplish 
something  to  His  praise  and  honor  in  spite  of  the 
hindrances  of  Satan. 

John  Scikkciiert. 

- - - — 


THK  MORATTIA-N. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  APRIL  8,  1891. 

Last  Saturday  evening  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Alaska,  gave 
a  lecture  and  exhibited  a  large  number  of  stereop- 
ticon  views  of  Alaskan  scenery  and  mission  schools 
in  the  Day  School  Hall  before  an  audience  that 
nearly  filled  the  hall.  There  was  no  admission 
charge,  but  a  silver  collection  was  taken.  On  last 
Sunday  evening  the  large  church  was  crowded  with 
a  large  congregation  gathered  to  hear  Dr.  Jackson 
speak  on  “Alaskan  Missions;’’  the  speaker  was 
introduced  by  Bishop  Bachman.  Dr.  Jackson 
gave  a  vivid  account  of  the  present  efforts  of 
varies  churches  to  evangelize  Alaska,  from  Sitka 
in  the  South  to  Point  Barrow  in  the  North. 
Bishop  Bachman  offered  the  closing  prayer.  A 
collection  in  aid  of  our  Alaskan  work  was  taken. 


News  from  Alaska. — “All  well”  is  indeed 

« 

cheeriug  news.  In  the  present  number  we  give 
place  to  Bro.  Kilbuck’s  Report  of  the  Mission 
at  Bethel,  and  to  Bishop  Bachman’s  letter  des¬ 
cribing  the  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ivnsko- 
kwim.  Not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  is  the 
news  which  last  week’s  “acknowledgments” 
brought  that  helpful  hands  had  made  a  begin¬ 
ning  towards  providing  a  steam-launch  for  the 
Alaska  Mission.  All  these  items  of  news  fit  to¬ 
gether  to  cheer  our  hearts  for  the  work. 


i  THE  ALASKA  MISSION.  * 
tylLO)nx-  X,/.  c  i.cj4  i 


Report  of  Bethel  for  the  Year  1890  to  1891. 


Bethel,  June  1,  1891. 

To  THE  Provincial  Elders’  Conference: 


Dear  Brethren  : — The  time  is  at  hand  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  sixth  report  to  our  dear  brethren  at  home, 
concerning  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  at  Bethel.  To  us  who  have  been  here  from 
the  beginning,  the  actual  time  seems  exceedingly 
short ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  progress 
made  in  the  spiritual  work,  as  compared  with 
other  of  our  Mission  stations  before  they  reached 
the  same  point,  which  this  report  will  cover,  we 
feel  as  though  we  had  been  here  twice  six  years. 

The  Lord  has  so  attended  us  all  on  our  way 
from  the  very  beginning,  although  we  did  at  times 
know  His  purpose  in  the  various  experiences  we 
passed  through,  but  now  we  have  in  a  measure 
learned  the  lesson  He  has  placed  before  us  all 
these  years,  and  can  say  “in  whatsoever  state  we 
are.  therewith  to  be  content.” 

The  year  that  looked  so  dark,  when  one-half  of 
Mission  force  was  withdrawn  for  another  portion 
of  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  and  no  reinforcements  at 
hand,  that  very  year  we  look  back  to  now  as  the 
season  when  our  Lord  and  Master  founded  this 
Mission.  After  that,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  human  part  of  the  work  became  active.  How 
the  brethren  at  home  rallied,  and  what  a  noble 
stand  they  made !  The  cloud  of  doubt  rolled 


sijvay,  and  faith  shone  out  again  bright  and  cleafT 
I  Bro.  Weber’s  advent  into  the  work  at  Bethel,  and 
I  the  reinforements  since  added  to  this  field,  have 
been  the  result  of  that  one  year,  when  the  Lord 
alone  worked. 

The  character  of  this  the  sixth  report,  therefore, 
by  the  favor  of  God  the  Father  and  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  witness  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  that  which  treats  of  an  established  and 
tried  work. 

The  spiritual  vvork  in  our  district  has  been 
steadily  kept  up,  there  being  regular  services 
every  Lord’s  Hay,  which  have  been  better  at¬ 
tended  than  in  any  other  previous  year.  The  day 
of  rest  has  likewise  been  better  observed  as  holy 
unto  the  Lord.  During  the  Fall,  as  preparatory 
to  Christmas,  a  huge  Sunday-school  was  organ¬ 
ized.  The  total  attendance,  at  the  service  was 
divided  intd  three  classes.  Sister  Kilbuck  and 
Brother  Weber,  taking  the  children,  while  Bro. 
Kilbuck  had  charge  of  the  adults.  It  was  pleas¬ 
ing  to  see  the  interest  taken  in  this  Bible  study, 
the  attendance  and  attention  never  slacking.  No 

one  Waited  to  miss  a  single  lesson.  On  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  there  was  a  simple  service,  in  which 
our  people  heartily  joined. 

Christmas  came,  bringing  joy  to  all.  Again 
the  service  was  simple,  but  it  was  characterized 
by  a  deeper  feeling  of  good-will,  which  drew  all 
!  hearts  closer  together.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
members  made  a  special  effort  to  remember  the 
poor,  by  giving  some  useful  present,  such  as  a 
pair  of  fur  boots  or  water  boots.  Among  the 
I  members  who  could  not  be  present,  living  in  more 
distant  villages,  there  was  also  a  merry  making 
at  this  season. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people  went  early  to 
the  mountains,  the  attendance  at  the  Passion 
Week  services,  were  not  as  large  as  we  had  anti¬ 
cipated,  although  by  Easter  Day,  there  were  114 
people  present.  At  the  Easter  Communion,  we 
I  were  obliged  to  discipline  some  of  our  members, 
by  not  allowing  them  to  come  to  the  Lord’s  table, 
because  they  had  attended  a  masquerade,  (a 
;  heathen  religious  rite,}  held  just  across  the  river 
j  from  us. 

i  The  work  throughout  the  Winter  has  centered 
j  about  those  who  have  come  forward  confessing 

s  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  It  has  been 
^  our  aim  to  deepen  their  spiritual  life  by  bringing 
them  into  closer  fellowship  with  the  word  of  truth. 

(  This  line  of  work  has  been  necessarily  more  of  a 
1  personal  character,  i.  e.,  face  to  face  conversations 
f  with  our  members,  as  well  as  others  who  do  not 
\  openly  make  a  confession  of  their  faith  in  Christ 

J  and  His  redemption.  In  this  work,  we  find  that 

i  the  awakening  of  a  year  ago  is  by  no  means  at  an 
end  ;  but,  instead  of  spreading,  it  is  deepening, 
go  wing  downward,  into  the  very  bottom  of  indi- 
£  vidual  hearts.  Our  two  helpers  report  that 
among  their  people  there  is  a  steady  growing  in 
the  new  life.  The  medicine  men  or  “  shamans  ” 
are  also  hard  at  work,  trying  to  overcome  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  work  of  our  helpers,  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  too  powerful,  and  it  does  not  take  a 
prophet’s  vision  to  see  that  at  no  distant  day,  the 
“  Shaman  ”  will  be  silenced. 

One  of  our  helpers  says  that  every  Sunday, 
when  he  sends  word  to  the  “  Kashima  ”  for  the 
men  to  come  to  his  “  barrabara  ”  if  they  wish  to 


take  part  in  the  service,  some  “  shaman  ”  starts 
up  an  opposition  meeting,  endeavoring  to  dissuade 
those  so  inclined  from  attending  the  church 
service,  by  saying  that  this  new  doctrine  or  reli¬ 
gion  is  only  foolishness  and  that  their  old  way  of 
living  is  much  better,  and  that  they  will  get  into 
a  good  place,  if  they  remained  good  natives  while 
living.  Often  while  such  exhortations  and 
harangues  are  being  most  vehemently  uttered  the 
men,  young  and  old,  quietly  pass  out,  until  the 
“  kashima”  is  almost  empty,  empty  of  all  except 
the  few  “shamans,”  and  followers  who  still  cling 
most  tenaciously  to  their  superstitious. 

The  service  generally  consists  of  explaining  a 
Bible  illustration,  with  an  earnest  invitation  to 
leave  the  dark  and  -fear-inspiring  paths  of  super¬ 
stition  and  enter  the  way  of  life,  light  and  salva¬ 
tion.  Such  scenes  we  very  seldom  see,  for  suf¬ 
ficient  deference  is  shown  us,  while  in,  a  village, 
that  we  do  not  meet  with  such  bold  opposition.  | 

Another  feature  of  our  work  this  past  year,  has 
I  been  the  effort  to  establish  homes,  where  the 
I  father,  mother,  and  children,  live  in  an  atmos- 
'  phere  of  love.  The  work  of  bringing  the  husband 
and  wife  into  a  closer  and  more  lasting  union,  is  ; 
one  which  requires  great  wisdom  and  tact,  and  I 
but  for  the  help  of  the  Spirit,  we  could  not  sue-  j 
ceed.  That  we  have  in  a  measure  succeeded,  is  un-  i 
doubtedly  true,  but  the  results  are  so  tender  that  1 
often  the  foul  breath  of  slander  and  suspicion  al-  i 
most  blast  what  we  have  so  carefully  nurtured,  j 
Our  own  homes  have  silently,  though  none  the  less  ! 
powerfully  supplemented  our  precepts.  Wethank  | 
God  that  at  this  early  day  there  are  a  few  homes,  j 
in  which  love  and  peace  prevails.  The  work  , 
among  the  children  has  been  most  pleasing  and  I 
encouraging.  Special  services  are  often  held  for  j 
them  at  the  different  villiages,  and  in  no  service  ! 
are  they  more  interested  than  in  this  one  devoted  j 
altogether  to  them.  j 

In  connection  with  and  as  a  necessary  part  of  I 
the  establishing  of  family  home  life  we  urge  the  ' 
building  of  substantial  log  huts  or  sod  houses 
lined  with  hewed  half  logs,  and  urge  the  raising 
of  their  beds  above  the  ground,  as  a  precaution  ^ 
against  rheumatism.  One  respectable  sodhouse  is 
the  first  fruir,  and  more  are  to  follow  in  the  near 
future. 

Last  year  the  loss  of  our  thin!  helper  and  the  I 
circumstances  attending  his  death,  caused  us  to 
bow  down  with  deep  grief.  Our  sorrow  is 
now,  however,  lost  in  the  joy  of  seeing  some 
blessed  results  of  that  severe  trial.  The  young 
man,  whose  mental  derangement  caused  us  so  mucli 
sore  trouble,  is  to  all  appearance  quite  restored  to  t 
reason,  and  is  growing  daily  in  the  mystery  of  god-  ' 
line.S3.  Last  Spring  he  was  almost  well,  well 
enough  to  fish  in  the  Summer.  Of  the  events  of 
the  Spring  he  knew  nothing,  and  had  no  idea  what 
an  important  part  he  had  played  in  the  sad  tragedy  | 
that  ended  in  the  death  of  his  brother.  Meddle¬ 
some  gossips  however  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  him 
everything.  At  this  time  while  Ids’  mind  was 
dwelling  on  these  sad  scenes,  he  happened  to  upset 
in  a  canoe,  and  with  difficulty  reached  land.  A 
relapse  took  place,  and  once  more,  he  was  quite  i 
frantic.  His  one  thought  was  that  God  was  going 
to  visit  him  with  dire  calamities  for  his  wickedness. 
He  likewise  dreaded  to  meet  me,  thinking  I  would 
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,  seek  revenge  for  the  insults  ho  had  given  me.  nis 
[  family  however  brought  him  down  to  the  mission, 
and  requested  us  by  all  means  to  do  what  we  could 
for  his  restoration  to  his  natural  self.  His  owiMm- 
mediate  family,  consisting  of  wife  and  little 
daughter,  moved  to  the  mission  station,  and  lived 
with  us  all  Winter.  Kindliness  from  all  of  us,  was 
our  principal  remedy,  and  this  gradually  restored 
the  powers  of  his  reason.  By  Autumn  he  was  almost 
his  natural  self,  although  his  mind  was  still  iveak 
as  that  of  an  infant.  On  this  account  he  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  stay  with  us  until  he  was  fully 
recovered.  Without  delay,  he  likewise  made  a 
I  public  apolog}  and  craved  forgiveness  for  his  past 
conduct.  This  apology  was  made  at  one  of  our 
Sunday  afternoon  services,  at  his  own  request. 
When  he  arose  to  speak,  everybody  was  on  the  tip 
toe  of  curiosity,  wondering  what  he  would  have  to 
say.  In  a  few  broken  words  he  made  his  apology, 
and  asking  for  forgiveness,  also  requested  that  he 
bo  hereafter  recognized  as  one  whose  heart  was 
concerned  about  his  soul’s  welfare.  Pie  made  a 
public  confession  of  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
Saviour  of  such  wicked  men  as  he  was.  He  said 
he  knew  himself  to  be  so  wicked  that  he  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  one  living  as  vile  as  he.  He 
also  publicly  announced  his  determination  to  take 
*  up  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  to  leave  heathenism, 
and  all  its  rites.  The  move  was  a  bold  one,  and 
it  aroused  attention,  and  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  all  who  heard  him.  The  winning  of  this  one 
man  for  Christ’s  Kingdom,  if  that  were  the  only 
fruit  of  our  six  years’  stay,  would  be  sufficient  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  our  faith,  and  would  be 
a  surety  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  co-operation.  From 
the  day  he  publicly  witnessed  for  Christ,  the 
j  “Mountain  Boy,”  has  been  a  faithful  lay-helper, 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us,  in  the  effort 
I  to  bring  souls  to  Christ.  He  often  says,  that  souls 
'  are  precious,  and  he  did  not  like  for  one  soul  to 
go  into  utter  darkness.  He  says;  “We  must  talk 
all  the  time,  tell  the  people  about  Jesus,  what  He 
did  and  what  He  wants  us  to  do.  The  time  will 
come,  when  even  among  the  lower  Kuskokwim 
people,  there  will  be  found  some  who  will  rejoice 
over  this  good  Gospel.”  Again,  he  remarked : 
“PIvery  audience,  is  just  like  three  men  ;  this  man 
is  willing  to  hear,  and  accept  the  teachings  of 
God  as  found  in  His  word,  but  at  the  same  time 
does  not  let  go  s&perstition  and  heathenism.  He 
would  like  to  live  and  govern  his  acts  by  both  re¬ 
ligions.  The  second  man  is  altogether  set  against 
this  new  religion.  The  third  gladly  receives  the 
word,  and  gives  up  all  for  it.  The  first  is  the 
most  numerous ;  then  the  second;  and  the  third 
forms  a  very  small  part  of  every  audience.” 
Those  who  subbornly  cling  to  heathenism  he  com¬ 
pares  to  a  stake  frozen  in  the  ground.  “You  can 
maul,”  he  says  “and  you  can  hammer,  but  not  an 
inch  deeper  will  you  drive  him.  The  stake  will 
be  completely  destroyed  by  the  hammering  and 
mauling,  and  so  with  some  of  the  adherents  of 

!  heathenism.” 

:  Although  we  constantly  meet  with  opposition 

from  the  “shamans,”  and  the  Greek  priest,  by  the 
grace  of  God  we  are  enabled  to  go  on  with  our 
,  work,  and  practice  the  sovereign  remedy  of  “our 
I  coming  evil  with  good.”  One  sign  of  the  weak- 
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f  ening  of  the  shamans,  in  our  own  neighborhood,  . 

:  i.  e.,  Mumtrekhlagamute,  was  the  holding  of  the  * 

annual  masquerade  without  masks.  This  was  a 
compromise  and  was  intended  to  catch,  as  it  did, 
some  of  our  members.  Great  secrecy  was  exer¬ 
cised,  lest  we  would  come  and  break  up  the  gath¬ 
ering,  which  they  fully  expected  us  to  do  if  w'e 
knew  of  the  exact  time  of  holding  tke  heathen 
rite.  For  sometime  after  the  affair  had  taken 
place,  the  leaders  kept  very  shy  of  the  Mission. 

All  this  shows  that  the  conscience,  so  long  dead, 
is  now  awakening,  and  asserting  its  power  of  ac¬ 
cusing  and  excusing.  We  never  interfere  by 
force,  deeming  such  a  step  as  likely  to  prolong  to 
willful  opposition,  but  we  do  most  earnestly  en¬ 
treat  them  to  enter  the  door  opened  for  them  into 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness.  The  Spirit  lead¬ 
ing  us  into  the  ways  of  meekness  and  love,  we 
learn,  to  some  extent,  to  place  the  cause  of  Christ 
above  personal  feelings  of  retaliation. 

At  Quiechlahgamute,  like  last  year,  there  was 
no  masquerade,  nor  did  the  people  attend  those  in 
other  villages,  although  they  were  especially  in¬ 
vited.  The  Greek  priest,  has  been  telling  this 
people,  that  their  trouble  of  last  Spring  came 
upon  them,  because  they  hijd  left  the  true,  that  is, 
his  Church.  By  thus  using  some  of  the  very 
same  arguments  of  the  “shamans,”  he  has  skill¬ 
fully  led  them  into  supporting  him  so  far  as  dis¬ 
suading  the  [leople  from  coming  to  us.  The 
people,  however,  still  come  to  us,  but  we  must  e 

carefully  lead  them  into  the  truth.  V 

Father  'fossi,  of  the  Yukon  Kiver,  has  been  I 

likewise  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  conten-  ' 

j  tiou.  At  times  we  are  di8maye<l  by  this  threat¬ 
ened  collision  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  our 
hearts  feel  heavy  ;  but  we  must  go  on,  for  after 
all  we  will  not,  can  not  fight  with  our  own  wisdom, 
for  that  will  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience  of  such  an  aged  man  as  i 

Father  Tossi.  It  seem.s  that  our  blessed  Master  !■ 

gives  us  a  glimpse  of  what  we  may  have  to  en¬ 
dure,  in  order  that  we  come  close  to  Him,  and 
learn  of  Him  more  fully  Whence  our  wisdom 
and  cunning  must  come  in  the  evil  day  so  that  we 
may  not  be  driven  to  confusion.  j 

Now  concerning  the  physical  part  of  our  work. 

The  census  business  has  occupied  a  good  portion  ‘ 

of  our  time  and  attention.  A  rough  estimate, 
would  make  the  number  of  miles  traveled  about 
2550.  If  we  could  have  commenced  right  away  [t 

in  the  Summer,  very  little  work  would  have  been  ■ 

left  for  Winter,  but,  as  it  was,  the  bulk  has  to  be  f 

accomplish  by  dog-teaming.  Quite  a  number  of  j 

the  dogs  traveled  1560  miles  in  the  government’s  j 

employment,  and  taking  into  account  short  trips  "j 

and  wood  hauling,  these  brave  fellows  traveled  at  .1 

least  2200  miles.  i 

The  census  shows  that  not  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  people  are  afflicted  with  some  chronic  dis¬ 
ease.  The  affection  of  the  lungs  takes  up  about  J 

one  half  of  the  50  per  cent,  follow^ed  by  rheuma-  j 

tism,  scrofula,  and  heart  disease.  From  the  data  ui 

gathered,  it  shows  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  i 

children  born  do  not  live  or  rather  do  not  outlive 
the  parents.  These  facts  move  our  hearts  more 
than  ever,  and  our  fondest  desire  is  to  wel¬ 
come  a  physician  into  our  midst.  The  nucleus 
for  a  hospital  in  the  way  of  patieutS’  could  have 
been  found  any  time  during  the  past  year,  right  | 
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Bethel.  The  “  Mountain  Boy”  was  our  lirst 
patient;  then  a  paralized  man,  and  the  third  a 
young  man  whose  mental  i’aculties  are  out  of 
balance.  Unacquainted  though  we  are  with  the 
art  of  healing,  we  still  do  what  we  can,  but  our 
efforts  are  inadequate  to  check  the  progress  of 
disease.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  w'e  happily 
succeed  in  relieving  or  even  in  curing.  But  it 
would  be  vain  boasting  to  even  hint  at  entire 
satisfaction  with  our  present  arrangement;  hence 
we  are  desirious  of  putting  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  into  intelligent  and  experienced  hands. 

We  hope  the  Brethren  at  large  will  especially 
bear  this  part  of  the  work  in  Alaska  upon  their 
hearts,  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  go  with  these 
words,  and  mightily  move  some  reader  to  a  deed 
of  mercy.  ' 

There  has  been  a  great  fatality,  {(rincipally 
among  the  children  and  old  folks.  The  influenza 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  deaths,  and  starvation 
has  played  an  important  part,  P)o.  Last  Summer 
very  few  fish  were  caught,  owing  to  the  epidemic 

and  unusually  high  water.  With  all  the  people 
it  was  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  with  hunger  until 
the^  river  opened,  and  fish  could  be  caught. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food  we  had  to  close 
school  in  February,  because  we  had  to  feed  so 
many  hungry  folks.  We  sent  home  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  had  parents  and  friends,  in  order  to  be 
better  able  to  stretch  out  our  food  supply  and  still 
be  able  to  keep  some  poor  people  from  starving. 

During  the  Winter  two  miners  lived  with  us, 
who  stopped  here,  last  Fall  on  their  way  to 
Nushagak.  The  season  being  very  late,  and 
being  old,  they  feared  that  the  hardships  would 
be  too  great  for  them  ;  hence  they  came  to  us, 
and  asked  if  we  could  keep  them.  We  could 
hardly  refuse  them,  especially  as  one  of  them  was 
very  feeble.  Our  sympathy  was  enlisted,  and  we 
allowed  them  to  winter  with  us.  They  made 
themselves  quite  useful,  doing  chores  about  the 
place. 

One  of  them,  while  helping  to  roll  up  some  logs 
on  to  the  saw-frame,  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a 
log  fall  upon  him.  The  logstruck  him  upon  the  hips, 
bruising  him  badly  internally.  For  weeks  the 
poor  man  suffered,  and  finally  death  relieved  him 
of  all  pain.  His  name  was  Nelson  Munson,  of 
Sweden,  from  somewhere  near  Gottenberg.  He 
was  58  years  old.  He  has  some  relatives  in 
Sweden,  and  a  sister  or  half-sister  somewhere  in 
California.  Being  a  very  reticent  man,  we  never 
learned  much  about  him  ;  hence  we  do  not  know 
where  to  address  any  of  his  relations. 

The  other  man,  Mr.  Spencer,  though  still  feeble, 
is  in  his  wonted  health,  and  will  go  down  to  the 
States  this  Spring. 

Our  paralyzed  patient  also  died.  The  limbs 
were  at  first  aflicted,  but  the  disease  slowly 
worked  upward  and  evidently  reached  his  heart. 
Although  we  could  not  heal  his  body,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  his  soul  was  made 
whole  by  Jesus,  the  Great  Physician.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  he  gave  constant  testimony  of 
having  made  peace  with  God,  though  faith  in  the 
atonement  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  week 
before  his  death  the  Holy  Communion  was  given 
him.  On  this  occasion  Brother  Wolff  was  also 


present. 

Our  hearts  were  gladdened  by  visits  from  Bro. 
Cherry,  of  the  Anvik  Episcopal  Mission,  Yukon 
River,  and  from  Bro.  Wolff,  of  Carmel.  Brother 
Cherry’s  visit  was  a  fraternal  visit,  and  right  well 
did  we  make  use  of  the  two  weeks  he  spent  with 
us,  in  becoming  brothers  in  the  bonds  of  Christ. 
Bro.  Wolff  unexpectedly  arrived  in  February, 
after  we  had  given  him  up.  He  spent  almost 
three  weeks  in  our  midst.  The  time  proved  all 
too  short,  lor  we  had  much  to  say  to  each  other, 
comparing  our  experiences  and  discussing  the 
future  of  the  two  stations.  Bro.  Weber’s  absence 
marred  our  pleasant  hours,  for  we  know  he  would 
also  have  been  greatly  refreshed  by  this  contact 
with  a  brother  from  a  distance.  Just  before  Bro. 
Wolff  left,  Bro.  Weber  arrived,  and  thus  had  at 
least  one  day  of  the  pleasant  visit.  Bro.  Wolff 
helped  us  in  our  photographic  study,  so  that  be 
was  principally  instrumental  in  enabling  us  to 
send  you  a  few  pictures  which  had  been  taken  last 
Summer.  We  also  entertained  for  a  day,  one  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  of  the  coast,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Yukon  River. 

The  health  of  the  Mission  party  has  been  good 
as  a  rule,  although  Sister  VVeber  has  had  some 
nervous  trouble  during  mid-winter.  At  present 
she  is  a  great  deal  belter,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
that  her  complaint  will  not  return  again. 

The  anxiety  we  felt  concerning  Sister  Kilbuck’s 
health  has  been  allayed  by  her  continuing  to  grow 
stronger.  She  has  for  several  years  not  been  so 
well  as  she  was  this  Winter. 

Dear  brethren,  such  is  our  report.  Whatever 
of  it  is  inspiriug,  aud  encouraging — give  the 
honor  to  our  dear  Lord,  Who  has  so  graciously 
helped  us  with  His  mighty  arm.  Standing  at  the 
threshold  of  another  year,  we  raise  our  hearts  in 
gratitude  to  Him  Who  has  graciously  guided  in 
the  past,  aud  there  is  an  assurance  in  our  hearts 
that  our  Shepherds  will  still  watch  by  His  sheep, 
aud  that  He  will  ever  go  before  us.  Brethren, 
pray  that  we  may  closely  follow  our  Divine 
Leader  throughout  the  coming  year.  Pray  earn¬ 
estly  likewise  for  the  dear  brethren  here,  that 

they  may  grow  strong  in  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  commending  ourselves  and  our  charge 
anew  to  your  continued  intercession,  we  once  more 
bid  you  all  farewell,  for  another  season. 

The  Missionaries  at  Bethel. 


THE  MOR.A.'VI^ISr. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  AUGUST  19.  1891. 

~ - - - 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

I.  A  Letter  from  Brother  Kilbuck. 

Bethel,  Alaska,  June,  1891. 

Dear  Brother  de  Schweinitz  : — Enclosed 
you  will  find  the  school  report  (duplicate)  for 
Bethel  for  ’90  and  ’91.  Compelled,  as  we  were,  to 
keep  quite  a  number  of  sick  folks,  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  accommodate  any  more  scholars  than  we 
did.  The  food  supply  among  the  people  in 
general  was  very  short  this  year,  our  own  was  not 


as  great  as  we  had  hoped.  The  quantity  was 
however  quite  sufficient  for  school  purposes,  and 
would  have  lasted  for  the  year,  but  the  unexpected 
number  of  people  we  had  to  keep  more  or^  less, 
and  especially  toward  the  close  of  the  Winter, 
when  so  many  folks  were  without  food,  we  were 
obliged  to  close  the  school  early,  in  order  to  be 
better  able  to  help  the  poor  people  and  keep 
them  alive  until  the  river  opened.  Brother 
Weber  has  had  the  entire  care  of  the  school  all 
Winter,  and  he  has  faithfully  done  his  part. 
The  children  have  made  quite  good  progress,  and 
have  been  quite  obedient.  We  are  having  a 
building  put  up  by  Mr.  Dimentoff’s  sons,  which 
we  will  use  for  the  school.  The  census  business 
interfered  somewhat  with  our  building  plans  for 
last  Summer,  and  the  vessel  coming  so  late  in  the 
season,  handicapped  us  a  great  deal.  In  the  Fall, 
we  put  up  a  small  addition  tc  our  house,  16^x18', 
in  which  the  boys  slept  last  Winter.  By  the 
time  we  write  our  next  mail  we  will  be  better 
able  to  give  a  better  idea  of  what  the  prospects  will 
be  for  the  school.  We  are  filled  with  a  desire  like¬ 
wise  to  push  this  department  of  our  work  to  as 
high  a  standard  as  possible. 

You  will  also  receive  our  requisition  by  this 
mail.  The  list,  we  think  is  complete,  and  covers 
our  wants  fully.  If  our  previous  requisitions 
were  moderate,  it  was  because  our  wants  were  few, 
we  have  always  aimed  at  getting  and  asking  for 
just  what  we  need.  If  we  get  a  steam  launch,  as 
we  hope  to  do  in  the  near  future — if  it  is  not 
already  on  the  way  to  us — a  few  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  will  never  come  amiss.  Last  year,  we 
were  placed  in  an  unfortunate  position,  our  men 
being  nearly  all  sick,  so  that  we  were  afraid  to  risk 
the  taking  the  lumber  off  of  the  vessel.  A  station 
at  Quienhagamute  will  be  a  great  boon  to  us,  for 
we  will  not  be  afraid  to  leave  our  goods  there  ; 
besides  it  will  not  be  so  far  out  to  the  vessel. 

The  goods  of  last  year  w’ere  highly  satisfactory, 
and  although  we  had  to  keep  two  extra  men,  and 
besides  help  out  parties  of  explorers  passing 
through  the  country,  we  still  had  an  abundance 
of  everything  except  flour.  We  were  obliged  to 
get  flour  from  the  trading  post.  Our  bill  with 
Mr.  Sipary  you  will  also  receive.  As  Mr.  Sipary 
is  down  at  San  Francisco,  the  prices  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  items  will  not  be  fixed  until  he  arrives. 
This  will  probably  be  done  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  I  have  asked  Bro.  Weber  to  sign  the 
bill.  The  expense  of  the  new  building  will  fall 
into  the  next  year’s  account,  as  the  contract  is  not 
quite  fulfilled.  The  price  will  be  $150,  for  the 
walls,  ready  put  up.  By  sawing,  we  expect  to 
get  out  enough  lumber  to  finish  it  nicely  for 
school  purposes. 

The  list  marked  “from  Bethlehem,”  we  send  as 
a  guide  so  that  any  one  wishing  to  send  us  some 
useful  present,  can  ask  advice,  and  fill  some  of  our 
wants.  We  receive  letters  from  friends,  who  de¬ 
sire  to  do  something  to  add  to  our  comfort.  We 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  ask  them  to  send  us  this  and 
that;  for  it  might  leave  the  impression  that  we 
were  not  already  well  cared  for.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  we  think  will  enable  our  friends  to  co-operate 
and  send  us  useful  as  well  as  necessary  presents, 
with  some  system. 

The  pictures  we  send  to  you,  i.  e.,  the  Board, 
1  are  some  of  the  results  of  JBro.  Wolff’s  helping  me 


to  master  photography.  We  hope  you  can  make 
use  of  them.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  fascinating  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  in  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  you 
better  photos.  I  am  anxious  to  see  if  the  plates  I 
sent  down  last  year,  produced  good  pictures.  I 
feel  sure  that  under  experienced  hands  good,  or  at 
least  fair  pictures  can  be  developed. 

But  now  I  must  close.  The  report  you  will  of 
course  get  to  see,  and  from  the  journals  that  may 
be  published  you  will  get  a  full  account  of  the 
affairs  at  Bethel.  I  know  that  you  will  rejoice 
with  us  over  the  steady  progress  of  Christ’s  cause.  ] 
Whenever  I  have  gathered  the  year’s  work  into  a 
nutshell,  I  always  feel  surprised  at  the  change. 
While  at  work,  in  the  harness,  I  hardly  realize 
that  much  is  being  done,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  amounts  to  something.  The  new  year  is 
at  hand,  and  fresh  from  reviewing  what  the  Lord 
has  enabled  us  to  accomplish,  we  stand  at  the 
threshold,  and  feel  strong  for  the  coming  season  of 
work,  strong  because  we  feel  assured  of  our  Mas¬ 
ter’s  help.  My  family  and  the  whole  mission  send 
kind  greetings  to  you.  May  the  dear  Lord  con¬ 
tinue  to  prosper  you  ! 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

John  H.  Kilbuck. 


II.  Extracts  from  a  Letter  from  Bro.  E.  L. 

Weber. 

Bethel,  Alaska,  May  22,  1891. 

Dear  Brother: — The  health  of  the  whole 
Mission  party  has  been  good.  During  December 
and  January  my  wife  was  ill  for  upwards  of  six 
weeks,  but  she  now  enjoys  good  health.  The  Lord 
has  been  very  good  to  us  and  has  blessed  us  in 
many  ways.  In  all  our  joys  and  sorrows  we  could 
see  our  Saviour’s  leading  hand.  *  *  ^  We  have 
had  a  very  early  and  pleasant  Spring,  much  more 
so  than  is  usual.  The  ice  left  the  river  on  May 
15  and  IG  and,  now  the  grass  is  beginning  to  look 
green  and  the  berry  plants  are  blooming.  This 
week  we  have  been  making  garden  fence  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground  for  planting.  In  two  weeks’ 
time  we  will  be  starting  down  the  river  to  meet 
the  vessel.  We  are  very  anxious  to  get  our  long 
looked  for  mail  and  to  see  who  is  coming  up  to 
help  us  this  year.  As  we  are  very  busy  at  this 
season,  you  will  excuse  my  not  writing  more. 
Sister  Weber  joins  me  in  sending  best  regards  to 
you  and  in  asking  a  continued  interest  in  your 
prayers  that  the  Lord  may  give  us  a  rich  portion 
of  His  Holy  Spirit. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

E.  L.  Weber. 

III.  A  Letter  from  Bro.  Wolff. 

Carmel,  Alaska,  June  23, 1891. 

Dear  Bro.  de  Schweinitz  : — Last  night  the 
steamer  St.  Paul  arrived  and  this  morning  we  re¬ 
ceived  our  long  looked-for  mail.  We  all  rejoiced 
in  hearing  of  Bishop  Bachman’s  arrival  in  Alaska; 
he  probably  is  at  Bethel  by  this  time,  or  at  least 
with  the  brethren  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kusko- 
kwim.  We  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to 
his  coming  here.  The  bidarka  trip  from  Bethel 
to  here  will  be  a  hard  one  for  him  as  the  portages 
are  numerous,  though  none  are  very  long.  We 
have  not  had  time  to  read  our  letters  yet;  we  only 
had  a  hurried  glance  at  some  of  them.  To-day 
we  had  to  go  to  the  steamer  to  set  our  goods,  we 
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}eft  this  morning,  we  wete  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  river  streamer  of  the  Arctic  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  so  we  were  able  to  bring  the  goods  all 
on  one  trip,  and  had  it  safely  anchored  in  a  lighter 
near  the  beach*  To-morrow  morning  (or  rather 
this  morning  for  it  is  now  already  1  o’clock  in 
the  night)  at  high  tide  \Ve  will  drift  the  lighter 
close  up  to  the  beach  and  discharge  it.  Our  mail 
must  be  off  by  4  o’clock  this  morning,  so  you  see 
I  write  in  great  haste.  1  write  therefore  briefly 
and  as  much  to  the  point  as  possible.  My  letter 
to  the  Board  I  addressed  to  Prof.  Schultze  as 
Bishop  Bachman  is  in  Alaska.  In  one  of  your 
letters  I  think  I  noticed  you  asked  about  the 
photographic  apparatus.  We  received  it  all  right, 
but  as  we  knew  nothing  at  all  about  photography 
I  had  to  study  up  first  and  that  took  time  which 
I  could  not  find  until  last  year.  Some  of  my  first 
trials  would  have  amused  you,  but  every  trial  im¬ 
proved  and  of  the  best  I  can  do  you  will  find 
some  prints  enclosed.  These  prints  were  for  the  | 
Board,  but  when  I  closed  the  official  letter  for-  j 

got  to  put  them  in  so  I  enclose  them  in  your  letter.  | 
I  have  some  more  developed  plates  but  had  no 
time  to  print  any  yet.  Will  send  them  with 
Bishop  Bachman.  My  part  of  the  census  work 
is  finished,  and  I  sent  my  work  and  commission 
in  to  Mr.  PetroflTby  this  mail.  I  sent  the  monthly  i 
school  reports  to  Dr.  Jackson  at  Washington  as 
he  directed.  Enclosed  you  will  find  duplicate. 
They  are  from  January  to  June  of  this  year. 
Those  from  August  to  December,  1890, 1  sent  you 
by  way  of  Kodiak  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Schanz,  and,  as 
we  have  heard  of  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco, 
you  no  doubt  have  them  by  this  time.  We  are 
very  sorry  our  school  was  so  small  this  year,  but 
we  did  the  best  we  could.  I  wrote  fully  to  the 
Board  about  it.  The  scholars  were  all  boarders. 
We  had  no  day  scholars  from  the  village  though 
there  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  children  of 
school  age.  *  *  *  The  short  Alaska  night  is  turn¬ 
ing  into  daylight  again  and  I  am  tired  and  must 
close  for  this  time. 

With  much  love  from  us  all  I  remain  your  ' 
friend  and  brother.  F.  E.  Wolff. 


IV.  A  Letter  from  Brother  Schoechert. 

Carmel,  Nushagak,  Alaska,  June  23, 1891. 

Dear  Brother  :  —  This  morning  we  were 
greatly  rejoiced  by  receiving  the  mail  from  the 
East  and  West.  Your  very  welcome  letter  of 
May  13  made  my  heart  rejoice,  but  above  all  I 
thank  the  Lord  that  dear  Brother  Bachman  is 
coming,  and  that  by  this  time  he  is  certainly  with 
the  brethren  and  sisters  on  the  Kuskokwim.  *  * 
I  have  learned  to  esteem  some  of  the  natives  highly 
and  consider  them  real  friends.  *  *  To  day 

we  made  a  trip  to  the  St.  Paul  with  the  large 
steamboat  which  belongs  to  the  Arctic  Packing 
Co.’s  cannery  at  this  place ;  and  brought  all  our 
goods  and  supplies  to  the  shore  in  one  trip.  While 
on  board,  we  (that  is,  Bro.  Wolff*,  Marion,  Ray 
and  I)  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted 
personally  with  some  missionaries  who  are  on  their 
way  to  the  Yukon  River.  They  spoke  highly  of 
Bro  Bachman  and  missed  his  company  very  much. 
But  we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
we  were  soon  to  enjoy  it.  -k  *  ♦  *  Accept 

my  hearty  thanks  for  all  the  interest  and  love 


shown  towards  our  work  and  in  the  supplying  of 

all  our  wishes  so  liberally,  and  for  your  interces¬ 
sions  in  our  behalf 

With  aflPectionate  greetings. 

Your  Brother  in  Christ, 

John  Schoechert. 

FtO  be  PONTINOED.] 

August,  t9,  1891. 

- - - 

For  The  Moravian. 

/  The  Alaskan  Steam  Launch. 

Dear  Moravian  :  Am  I  not  correct  in  the 
thinking,  that  the  children  of  the  American  Mo¬ 
ravian  Sunday-schools  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  beloved  “Mr.  Moravian”  (Bishop  Amadeus 
A.  Reinke)  were  largely  instrumental  in  procur¬ 
ing  the  first  boat  for  our  Indian  Mission  on  the 
Mosquito  Coast  ?  That  is  a  good  many  years  ago 
now.  Would  it  not  be  in  order  for  our  Sunday- 
schools  to  make  another  special  effort  of  this  char¬ 
acter  ?  Does  not  every  one,  who  has  read  Pro.  Kil- 
buck's  appeal  for  a  steam  launch  to  aid  the  work  of 
our  Alaska  Mission,  cZesiVe  fo  respond?  Will 
not  our  Sunday-school  superintendents  take  this 
matter  up? 

The  ball  has  been  set  rolling  with  a  joint  dona¬ 
tion  of  Fifty  Dollars.  Who  will  be  the  next?  i 
Will  not  some  one,  who  has  the  exact  data  at  his 
command  for  an  article  setting  forth  just  where 
this  steam  launch  is  needed  and  what  its  peculiar 
advantages  would  be,  prepare  such  an  appeal  for 
our  Church  and  Sunday-schools?  Will  the 
Editors  of  the  Little  Missionary  kindly  reprint  this 
letter  in  their  journal  ?  Fraternally  yours, 

Paul  de  Schweinitz. 

Nazareth,  Pa.,  August  19,  1891. 

.’The  Report  of  Carmel  for  1890-1891. 

In  vain  did  we  look  for  letters  from  you  and 
our  friends  in  the  States,  although  within  the  last 
few  weeks  seven  fishing  vessels  arrived.  We 
anxiously  inquired  of  each  one  for  our  mail ;  but 
not  any  of  them  had  the  bulk ;  there  were  only  a 
few  letters  that  had  come  in  late  they  said  after 
the  regular  mail  had  been  packed.  Of  papers  the 
Sisters  received  the  Lititz  Express  and  two  sets  of 

the  Union  Signal;  The  Christian  and  Periodical 
Accounts  came  for  Bro.  Kilbuck,  and  for  ,us  also 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel ;  but  we  got  no  Moravians  or  any  other 
church  news.  I  was  very  anxious  to  hear  your 
intentions  concerning  Togiak  ;  but  we  will  have  to 
wait  patiently  until  the  vessel  comes  in  June  or 
July.  ' 

The  last  letter  which  I  sent  to  you  was  written  < 
in  January  and  sent  by  way  of  Kodiak,  by  Mr.  j 
A.  B.  Schanz  (the  reporter  of  the  Frank  Leslie’s  , 
newspaper)  which  you  probably  received  early  in  j 
Spring.  Since  then  I  have  finished  the  census  j 
work  and  made  a  visit  to  Bethel.  | 

I  left  home  on  the  3rd  of  February  and  took  ; 
with  me  Augustus  and  Zecharias  the  two  boys  ' 
who  came  from  Bethel  last  Fall  with  Mr.  Green-  ' 
field  and  Mr.  Schanz.  Samuel  Miller  and  his 
family  also  accompanied  us  with  dogs  and  sled  of 
their  own.  They  went  with  us  to  W’ithin  two  days’ 
journey  from  Bethel.  We  had  plenty  of  snow  ; 
but  it  was  so  loose  when  we  started,  that  traveling 


was  very  hard  work,  i  visited  most  or  tne  | 
villages  that  belonged  to  rny  census  district  on  the 
way  going. 

On  the  Togiak  River  I  took  the  census  of  all 
the  villages  going  up  the  river,  and  then  intended 
to  cross  the  mountains  to  the  Kuskokwim ;  but 
one  day’s  travel  after  we  left  the  last  village  on  the 
Togiak  toward  the  mountains  convinced  nie  that 
while  this  is  the  shortest  route,  it  would  probably 
be  the  longest  in  the  end,  and  we  might  get  into 
serious  trouble,  for  we  had  only  enough  dog  food 
for  four  days.  The  snow  was  deep  and  so  soft, 
that  the  sled  cut  in  most  of  the  time  to  the  bottom, 
and  then  we  often  were  obliged  to  go  ahead  and 
tramp  back  and  forth  on  snow-shoes  to  break  the  » 
road  so  that  the  dogs  could  get  through  with  the 
sled.  We  concluded  it  was  best  to  turn  back  and 
go  down  the  Togiak  River  again  and  go  by  way 
of  the  coast  where  we  found  the  snow  was  not  so 
deep  and  more  firm.  We  left  Togiak  village  on 
Thursday  and  arrived  at  Bethel  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  Thursday,  on  the  24th  day  alter 
leaving  home.  The  road  was  fair  all  the  way 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  stretches,  and 
the  weather  was  good. 

During  the  entire  trip  we  had  only  one  half 
day  of  very  stormy  weather,  and  that  was  when 
we  had  crossed  the  mountains  before  we  got  to 
Togiak.  When  we  descended  the  mountains  we 
saw  a  storm  coming  from  the  northwest,  although 
the  morning  had  been  very  clear  and  cold.  It 
did  not  take  long  before  the  storm  was  upon  us,  in 
all  the  fury  of  a  raging  blizzard.  Had  the  day 
remained  fair  we  would  easily  have  reached 
Togiak  by  evening ;  but  now  it  was  quite  out  of 
the  question.  There  were  no  woods  or  brushes, 
or  any  place  to  take  shelter,  so  there  was  nothing 
left  for  us  to  do,  but  to  keep  on  the  move.  Our 
guide  was  soon  at  a  loss  as  to  which  wgs  the  right 
direction  to  the  village.  We  kept  on  however,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  to  some  brush  or  timber  or 
that  it  might  clear  up  a  little  by  and  by.  After 
traveling  for  some  time  we  came  out  upon  the 
beach  of  the  sea,  and  from  that  knew  that  we 
were  going  wrong  and  must  turn  towards  the 
right,  which  brought  us  directly  to  face  the  storm. 
The  wind  was  biting  cold,  and  the  snow  as  fine  as 
flour,  and  so  thick,  we  could  not  see  our  guide 
ahead  of  the  dogs,  and  often  we  could  not  see  the 
front  dogs.  Every  one  had  to  fight  to  keep  hands 
and  face  from  freezing.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  any  hope  for  anything 
better.  Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  I  began 
to  wonder  what  would  become  of  us,  if  we  could 
find  no  shelter  for  the  night  and  to  increase  ray 
fears  our  guide  had  by  this  time  the  greater  part 
of  his  face  frozen  and  his  hands  were  beginning  to 
treeze.  The  other  two  boys  also  had  each  a  few 
frozen  spots  in  their  faces ;  but  there  was  no  way 
of  escaping  the  fierce  wind.  While  our  hearts 
were  filled  with  doubts  and  fears  as  to  what  would 
become  of  us,  our  dear  Lord  had  provided  a  way 
of  escape  and  timely  shelter  for  us.  We  came  to  | 
a  small  lake  which  we  crossed,  and  then  after 
going  overland  again  for  a  short  distance  we  came 
to  a  creek  which  seemed  familiar  to  our  guide. 
He  stopped  and  came  back  to  the  sled  and  said 
“  it  is  yet  very  far  to  Togiak.”  After  a  little  ^ 
while  he  said,  it  this  was  the  creek  he  supposed  it 
1  to  be,  there  was  an  empty  hut  and  a  few  fish- 


'  houses  down  the  creek  soniewhere^S^v^^^^^® 
■  down  the  creek,  and  sure  enough  after  half  an 
hour  we  found  the  place,  although  we  had  ^nearly 
passed  it.  Our  guide  past  the  hut  within  about 
30  yards  without  seeing  it;  but  when  we  came 
with  the  sled,  1  happened  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
hut  through  the  storm.  We  felt  greatly  relieved 
and  very  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  this  shelter. 

In  the  fish-house  W'e  found  fish  for  our  hungry 
and  tired  dogs.  In  the  hut  we  found  three  hunters 
who  had  sought  shelter  there  before  us.  The  hut 
was  more  than  half  full  of  snow  which  had  blown 
into  it  being  open,  yet  we  were  glad  to  crawl  in 
on  hands  and  knees  to  one  side  where  there  was 
most  room.  We  had  a  hard  time  to  get  our 
clothes  off,  as  they  were  filled  with  fine  snow  and 
frozen  stiff*.  After  eating  our  supper  from  our 
lunch-box,  we  made  our  bed  on  the  snow,  and  laid 
down  to  sleep ;  but  found  it  a  very  cold  and 
uncomfortable  night.  The  next  morning  the 
storm  was  over,  and  the  sky  was  clear  and  it  was 
cold.  We  started  on  our  way  and  a  little  after 
10  o’clock  arrived  at  the  Togiak  Station,  where 
we  received  a  hearty  welcome. 

I  spent  eighteen  happy  days  at  Bethel.  I  was 
glad  to  find  Bro.  Kilbuck  at  home,  for  I  had 
feared  he  might  be  away  taking  the  census.  I  was 
sorry  however  that  Bro.  Weber  was  not  at  home  ; 
he  had  gone  to  the  coast  to  take  the  census  but 
came  home  the  day  before  I  had  intended  to  start 
for  home,  so  I  stayed  one  day  longer.  This  visit 
did  us  much  good,  and  I  gained  much  information 
from  our  dear  Missionaries  at  Bethel  in  regard  to 
!  their  methods  of  working  and  dealing  with  the 
natives.  They  live  in  the  heart  of  the  native 
population  on  the  Kuskokwim,  and  have  gained 
the  love  and  confidence  of  the  natives  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  able  to  do  good  work  among 
them.  They  are  laboring  with  hearts  full  of  zeal 
and  love  for  the  Master,  and  their  success  is 
wonderful. 

In  speaking  about  the  extension  of  our  work, 
we  thought  it  advisable  if  a  new  and  independent 
mission  station  should  be  started  as  soon  as 
practicable  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kuskokwim  River.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this  proposal.  First  There  are  many 
natives  living  there,  who  are  so  to  say,  altogether 
cut  off  from  any  christianizing  or  civilizing 
influence.  They  are  too  far  from  Bethel  t*  be 
visited  regularly  by  our  Brethren  there,  and 
besides  the  Brethren  have  an  extensive  field  of 
labor  near  home.  Second.  It  will  make  it  more 
convenient  for  the  receiving  of  the  goods  and 
supplies  for  Bethel,  as  they  could  be  stored  at  the 
new  station  and  taken  to  Bethel  at  a  convenient 
time.  The  Missionaries  would  also  have  a  proper 
place  to  stay  at,  while  spending  the  wearisome 
days  awaiting  the  vessel.  Third.  If  we  do  not 
soon  place  a  station  there,  some  one  else  may  take 
the  place,  which  would  probably  be  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  making  rapid  progress,  and  do 
now  already  claim  the  field  from  the  Yukon  River 
along  the  coast  to  the  Kuskokwim.  The  total 
population  of  the  Togiak  River  is  332  souls ; 
besides  this  there  are  two  or  three  small  villages 
within  several  days’  travel  of  that  river.  As  that 
field  seems  rather  limited,  it  seemed  advisable  to 
us  that  if  a  station  be  started  at  Togiak,  it  should 


e  a  small  one  in  connection  with  Carmel.  The 
eople  on  the  Togiak  are  very  hospitable  and  kind 
to  us,  and  would  probably  appreciate  a  school  and 
mission  work  among  them,  although  many  of  them 
belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  This  would  proba¬ 
bly  not  interfere  with  our  work  there  as  it  does 
here,  because  so  far  removed  from  Nushagak. 

In  regard  to  our  work  here,  I  hardly  know 
what  to  say,  for  we  are  still  in  the  same  old  ru^ 
that  we  have  been  in  this  long  time,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  on  our  nerves  and  minds  is  sometimes 
almost  more  than  we  can  bear.  Yet  the  work  is 
not  ours;  but  the  Lord’s,  and  trusting  in  Him  and 
His  guiding  power  we  keep  on  with  the  hope  that 
the  Lord  in  His  own  good  time  will  send  us 
brighter  and  more  fruitful  days.  As  I  have  told 
you  repeatedly  what  one  chief  hindrance  is,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  it  again,  and  I 
would  only  add  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  the  trader, 
and  the  Greek  priest  are  in  thorough  unison  with 
each  other  in  opposing  our  work ;  and  last  Sum¬ 
mer  they  openly  boasted  of  their  power  to  keep 
the  children  from  school,  saying  they  would  do  it 
too.  From  our  school  reports  you  will  see 
we  had  an  average  attendance  of  only  nine,  which 
shows  plainly  how  effectually  they  carried  out 
their  malicious  plans.  You  will  also  note  that 
the  Winter  before,  when  the  priest  and  Mr.  Clark 
were  in  San  Francisco,  we  had  more  freedom  and 
our  school  was  well  attended  having  an  average 
of  twenty-one.  The  children  that  we  have  had 
this  Winter  were  all  boarders.  We  had  no  day 
scholars  at  all,  although  there  were  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  children  in  the  village  who  could  have 
come,  had  they  not  been  strictly  forbidden.  We 
tried  hard  to  induce  them  to  come ;  but  all  was 
of  no  avail.  Those  who  send  their  children  are 
severely  persecuted,  and  if  any  natives  are  here 
to  prayers  or  service  with  us,  they  must  confess  it 
to  the  priest  (for  some  one  is  sure  to  tell  on  them) 
and  then  he  punishes  them  by  making  them  kneel 
on  salt,  bowing  all  the  time.  This  is  another  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  power  these  tyrants  at  Nushagak 
have  over  these  poor  people.  Another  great 
power  no  doubt  lies  in  the  trading  post,  as  this  is 
the  only  trader  for  the  entire  fourth  census  dis¬ 
trict.  An  example  of  this  was  given  us  by  a  cap¬ 
tain  and  several  ladies  and  others  who  were  here 
to  see  us  a  few  weeks  ago.  One  of  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  canneries  bought  a  skin  from  a 
native  (which  Ije  had  a  perfect  right  to  do).  The 
trader  upon  hearing  of  it  said  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent.  “I’ll  make  that  native  suffer.  He  will  be 
hungry  before  the  Winter  is  over.”  In  this  same 
way  the  people  who  send  their  children  to  school 
are  treated.  We  do  not  see  why  a  few  men  with 
selfish  purposes  should  keep  one  generation  after 
another  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  when  the 
means  and  opportunity  to  lift  them  out  of  it  are 
at  hand.  We  think  if  our  government  under¬ 
stood  the  matter  thoroughly  they  would  not  al¬ 
low  it. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  monthly  school  re¬ 
ports  from  January  to  June  of  this  year.  The 
reports  from  August  to  December  of  last  year  I 
sent  to  you  in  January  by  the  mail  that  went  out 
by  way  of  Kodiak,  which  I  hope  you  may  have 
received  all  right. 

In  regard  to  our  spiritual  work  you  can  judge 
for  yourselves,  that  under  the  present  difficulties 


the  progress  must  of  necessity  be  slow.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  add  any  to  our  number  during 
the  past  year,  but  we  feel  confident  that  the  few 
grains  of  good  seed  scattered  here  and  there  will 
by  and  by  spring  up  and  bear  fruit.  The  natives 
as  a  rule  are  kind  and  respectful  to  us,  and  if  we 
had  control  of  the  language  we  could  no  doubt  do 
much  more.  Our  new  building  is  not  finished  ; 
but  I  hope  in  the  course  of  the  Summer  to  get  it 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  material  we  have  ;  but 
the  lumber  does  not  reach,  so  we  can  not  finish 
altogether  until  we  can  get  some  more.  The  Sis¬ 
ter’s  and  Bro.  Schcechert’s  rooms  are  finished  and 
they  occupy  them.  The  school-room  and  the 
boys’  room  will  soon  be  done  ;  we  intend  to  move 
the  boys  in  a  week  or  two.  We  also  have  a  family 
living  with  us  again  who  came  from  the  Kusko- 
kwim.  They  left  their  old  home  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  coming  to  us.  They  have  two  boys.  The 
man  is  old  and  can  not  do  much,  but  his  wife  is  a 
good,  able  and  willing  woman.  They  wish  to  be 
married,  and  will  no  doubt  also  soon  apply  for 
baptism.  They  tell  us  there  are  more  natives  on 
the  Kuskokwim,  who  intend  to  come  to  us,  prob¬ 
ably  next  Winter. 

Mrs.  Wolff  is  in  very  miserable  health.  Aunt 
Mary  says  she  is  well  but  not  very  strong.  The 
rest  of  us  are  all  well. 

June  23,  1891. — The  steamer  St.  Paul  arrived 
yesterday  and  we  received  our  mail  this  morning. 
We  had  only  an  hour  to  look  at  our  mail  when 
we  had  to  go  for  our  goods  ;  we  were  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  river  steamer  of  the  Arctic  Pack¬ 
ing  Company  ;  by  this  evening  we  had  our  goods 
all  here  in  a  lighter  on  the  beach  and  will  dis¬ 
charge  it  to-morrow  morning.  From  our  letters 
we  learn  that  Bishop  Bachman  is  probably  at 
Bethel  by  this  time.  We  all  rejoice  at  his  com¬ 
ing.  To  see  the  face  of  one  of  our  dear  brethren 
shall  do  our  hearts  good.  As  Bishop  Bachman 
will  probably  be  here  soon  I  will  not  write  any 
more  now,  as  we  will  then  talk  things  over  face  to 
face,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to  give  all  to  you 
better  than  I  can  write  it. 

Although  we  can  not  report  any  great  results 

of  our  work  here  as  yet,  we  know  that  the  work 
is  the  Lord’s  and  He  will  in  due  time,  no  doubt, 
let  the  fruits  of  His  laborer  appear  to  His  honor 
and  glory.  The  united  prayer  of  true  hearts  in 
our  dear  Church  will  avail  much  before  the 
throne  of  grace.  How  we  shall  rejoice  when  He 
shall  let  us  know  that  He  has  heard  our  petitions 
in  regard  to  this  place. 

With  fraternal  greetings  from  us  all,  I  remain 
your  affectionate  brother  in  Christ. 

F.  E.  Wolff. 


Bethlehem,  Pa. — The  116th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Heathen  was  held  on  Thursday,  August  20,  at 

8  P.M.  in  the  old  chapel,  about  thirty  members 
being  present.  In  the  absence  of  Bishop  Bach¬ 
man,  President  of  the  Society,  the  Vice-President, 
Bro.’  A.  Schu'tze,  presided.  After  singing  an 
opening  hymn.  No.  747,  1-3,  and  reading  the 
Scripture  lesson^  Acts  15 1  1—1 1 ,  he  called  on 
Bishop  Leveringto  lead  in  prayer.  Bro.  Schultze 
then  continued  tie  exercises  with  a  brief  address. 


remarking  that  the  visitation  of  Bro.  Bachman  to 
California  and  Alaska,  proved  that  this  Society  is 
at  present  an  active  Society,  not  as  for  so  many 
years,  at  least  to  outward  appearance,  a  mere  trust 
I  company.  Therefore,  let  the  members  be  active 
I  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  with  their  interest,  their 
contributions,  and  their  prayers.  Death  has  re¬ 
moved  three  members  during  the  past  year ;  viz., 
Bro.  Ambrose  Rondthaler,  ex-ojficio  member, 
Thomas  J.  Rice,  member  since  1877,  and  James 
H.  Jacobson,  member  since  1887.  The  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  then  read  by 
the  Secretary,  Bro.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton.  From 
this  report  we  abstract  as  follows  :  The  Board  met 
fifteen  times,  when  matters  of  financial  importance 
for  the  most  part  were  discussed  and  decided.  As 
usual,  a  grant  of  $9,000  was  made  to  the  General 
Foreign  Mission  Fund.  The  two  Es(juimau  boys 
brought  from  Alaska  by  Mrs.  Bachman  have 
i  been  placed  in  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  of 
which  Captain  Pratt  is  principal  ;  the  expenses  of 
their  support  have  been  borne  for  the  most  part 
by  the  aid  of  contributions  obtained  from  private 
sources.  The  health  of  the  Alaskan  missionaries 
has  been  good.  On  account  of  having  to  care  for 
so  many  who  were  in  want,  or  suffering  from  the 
Influenza,  the  school  at  Bethel  was  closed  as  early 
as  February.  There  were  at  Bethel  (besides  five 
belonging  to  the  mission  families)  twenty-six  com¬ 
municants,  and  a  total  membership  of  fifty-eight. 
The  blanks  for  Carmel  have  not  yet  come  to  hand  ; 
the  school  there  numbered  nine.  During  the 
Winter  Bro.  Wolff  spent  eighteen  days  at  Bethel. 
Much  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  duties  at¬ 
tending  their  offices  as  census  enumerators.  The 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr.  t 
Harris,  proposed  that  a  school  be  opened  by  the 
Society  at  Togiak ;  but  final  decision  about  the 
matter  has  been  put  off  until  Bro.  Bachman’s  re¬ 
turn.  The  work  at  Ramona  is  of  an  encouraging 
nature.  By  this  time  Miss  Mary  Marsh,  of 
j  Hopedale,  has  entered  upon  her  labors  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  Bro.  Weinland  at  Potraro.  The  commu-  j 
nicant  membership  is  fifteen,  besides  eleven  bap¬ 
tized  children.  The  Sunday-school  numbers  thir¬ 
ty-seven  scholars  and  three  teachers.  At  New 
Fairfield  the  general  health  has  been  good,  and 
the  crops  excellent.  Bro.  La  Trobe’s  visit  there 
had  greatly  encouraged  the  missionaries. 

From  Kansas  no  report  has  as  yet  been  re¬ 
ceived.  As  it  has  been  apparent  that  Thomas 
Bowe  in  China  would  never  enter  the  service  of 
our  Church,  no  further  support  has  been  sent  to 
him.  The  Society  was  represented  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Conference,  held  in  June  of 
this  year  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Breth- 
jren  A.  Hartmann,  of  New  Fairfield,  and  J.  T. 
Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  contained  the  following 
items  of  interest :  total  cost  of  Bethel  station  has 
been  $2300.29  ;  of  Carmel  station,  $2917.85.  But 
by  means  of  the  Government  appropriations,  etc., 
the  net  expenses  of  these  Missions  were  cut  down 
to  $2066.86.  The  total  amount  of  contributions 
was  about  $200  greater  than  in  the  previous  year 
!viz.,  $2808.98. 

The  report  of  Carmel  for  the  past  year  was  pre¬ 
sented,  but  as  the  hour  was  late,  and"  as  it  will  be 
I  printed  in  The  Moravian,  it  was  not  read.  In 


answer  to  inquiries  of  various  members,  tne 
Vice-President  stated  that  Bro.  Weinland  was 
prevented  from  establishing  any  new  Mission  sta¬ 
tions  on  adjacent  reservations  by  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  full  control  there.  But 
arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  he  will 
be  able  to  visit  these  reservations  at  intervals  and 
hold  meetings  there.  The  date  for  the  public 
annual  love-feast  of  the  Society  has  not  yet  been 
determined  upon. 

The  election  of  officers  being  next  in  order,  all 
the  officers  for  the  past  year  were  re-elected. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  after  sinciu" 
hymn  No.  717,  1-3. 


I  THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

The  Kuskokwim  from  Bethel  to  Viniesahle. 

PREFATORY  TO  THE  DIARY  OF  BROTHER  KILBUCK. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Kuskokwim  from 
Bethel  to  Viniesahle,  the  uppermost  trading  post, 
is  northeast,  the  distance  being  between  400  and 
450  miles.  By  bidarka,  the  distance  between 
Bethel  and  Kolmakoffski  can  be  covered  in  four 
days,  and  from  Kolmakoffski  to  Viniesahle  in  about 
eight  or  nine  days.  This  is  not  native  traveling, 
but  white-man’s  gait.  From  Bethel  to  Kolma¬ 
koffski,  the  river  makes  two  bends,  i.  e.,  a  change 
in  the  general  direction,  while  between  these 
bends  are  many  minor  ones,  which  do  not  alter 
its  general  course.  From  Bethel  to  Kikichtaga- 
mute  the  general  course  is  northeast,  then  it 
makes  a  bend,  almost  due  north,  to  Ougavigamute, 
and  from  Ougavig  to  Kalkagamute  the  river 
again  alters  its  course  to  northeast  and  then  al¬ 
most  due  enst,  until  a  little  beyond  Kolma¬ 
koffski.  From  Kolmakoffski,  the  course  of 
the  river  veers  from  east  to  northeast  and  then  a 
little  south  of  east  until  Holietuuck  River,  where 
the  Kuskokwim  almost  turns  at  right  angles  to 
north.  The  Holietnuck  empties  into  the  Kusko¬ 
kwim  from  the  south,  so  that  in  coming  down 
Holietnuck,  you  look  right  up ’the  Kuskokwim, 
and  but  for  the  current,  one  would  ascend  the 
Kuskokwim  and  believe  he  was  still  on  the 
Holietuuck.  From  Holietnuck  to  Viniesahle, 
the  main  direction  is  north  and  a  little  north  of 
northeast.  The  bed  of  the  river  from  Bethel  to  a 
little  above  Kalkagamute  is  sandy  ;  hence  the 
bed  rapidly  changes,  and  sand  bars  and  shallows 
are  abundant.  IJius  far,  the  river  runs  through 
a  broad  valley,  or  rather  tundra.  The  moun¬ 
tain  range  is  to  the  east  of  Bethel,  and  about  abreast 
of  Ougavig,  and  is  here  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  river.  A  little  beyond  Kalkagamute,  a 
mountain  range  comes  down  from  the  north  or 
begins,  I  do  not  know  which,  the  river  touching 
this  mountain  range  all  the  way  up,  to  a  few 
miles  above  Viniesahle.  From  beyond  Kolma¬ 
koffski  hills,  which  gradually  develop  into  moun¬ 
tains,  border  the  south  bank  of  the  rivfer.  This 
south  range  runs  as  far  as  the  Holietnuck,  when 
it  leaves  the  river.  From  Tschawannagpak,  the 
mountains  again  come  down  to  the  river,  until  a 
short  distance  below  Viniesahle.  Below  Holiet¬ 
nuck,  the  river  at  some  places  with  some  difficulty 


forces  its  wa}’^,  and  at  one  point,  the  river  makes 
almost  a  loop,  and  it  is  called  the  Long  or  Big 
Point.  The  current  from  Bethel  is  sluggish  as 
far  as  Akiagamute,  whence  it  liegins  to  increase 
in  rapidity  all  the  way  up  to  Tchawanuagtohlie 
lf.iver,  which  is  exceedingly  swift.  The  fact  that 
above  this  tributary,  the  current  is  again  sluggish 
as  at  Bethel,  supports  the  claim  of  the  natives 
that  the  Tschawannagtohlie  is  the  cause  of  (he 
Kuskokwim  being  swift  below  one  of  its  princijial 
tributaries.  Besides  the  current  being  swift  in 
general,  there  are  points  where  the  river  makes  a 
fall,  and  thus  forms  rapids.  At  such  places,  the 
current  runs  like  a  mill  race,  and  sometimes  all 
three  of  us  have  to  put  all  our  muscle  to  the 
paddle,  to  surmount  the  rapids.  In  crossing  the 
river  at  any  point,  from  Ohagamute  up  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  stem  the  current. 

The  Kuskokwim  has  eighteen  tributaries,  seven 
on  the  north  side  and  eleven  on  the  south  side. 
Up  all  these  tributaries  salmon  and  whitefish  and 
losch  run,  in  Summer  and  Fall,  and  early  Spring. 
Of  the  eighteen  tributaries  five  are  large  rivers, 
and  three  of  them  have  also  numerous  branches. 
No  wonder  that  the  Kuskokwim  is  such  a  large 
river.  Two  of  the  southern  tributaries  have  their 
source  in  the  Tschegamute  mountains,  which 
must  be  a  part  of  the  coast  range.  The  natives 
describe  these  mountains  as  exceedingly  rugged 
and  high,  abounding  with  the  wild  mountain  goat. 
The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with 
’  eternal  snow  and  ice,  the  snow  being  so  old  that 
it  looks  rusty,  and  the  ice  being  black.  Hither 
some  of  the  young  Kaltschauie  go  trapping,  as 
bears,  brown  and  black,  elks,  and  other  fur  bear¬ 
ing  animals  abound. 

From  Yiniesahle,  the  Kuskokwim  has  a  steady 
northerly  course,  and  very  tortuous,  like  a 
creeping  serpent.  Hence  portages  are  numerous. 


From  Bethel  to  Viniesahle  in  a  Bidarka. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  BRO.  J.  H. 

KILBUCK  WRITTEN  FOR  HIS  WIFE. 

July  26,  1890. — I  am  writing  these  few  lines  in 
Procopi’s  brother’s  house,  sitting  in  an  arm  chair 
with  my  writing  materials  on  a  real  table,  three 
articles  of  comfort  that  we  never  appreciate  until 
we  must  do  without  them.  The  house  is  not  large 
but  is  nicely  finished  off  and  speaks  well  for  the 
man’s  enterprise.  On  the  beach  a  row  of  fish  is 
drying  that  would  make  you  wonder  how  he  man¬ 
aged  to  get  so  many.  Yesterday  I  left  Kolma- 
koffsky,  crossed  the  river,  took  the  census  of  a  few 
families,  and  then  we  made  our  way  to  Napaimute 
where  we  arrived  at  6  P.M.  Here  I  was  kindly 
received  by  a  family  with  whom  we  are  acfjuainted. 
The  chief  was  gone  to  Kolmakoffsky  and  did  not 
return  until  late  in  the  evening.  He  has  a  fine 
looking  daughter,  very  fair  and  most  scrupulously 
clean.  Her  first  child  is  about  a  month  old,  a 
wee  bit  of  an  Ingalik.  Her  husband  is  out  deer 
hunting.  This  morning,  after  taking  the  census 
of  six  families  I  left,  and  an  hour’s  paddling 
brought  us  to  this  village.  Now  I  must  take  tea 
‘  and  then  turn  to  my  regular  work. 

July  27. — Am  taking  a  rest  and  will  make  use  of 
the  opportunity  to  fill  up  my  journal.  Before 
leavine  the  village  yesterday,  I  bad  some  trouble 


with  one  man  because  he  refused  to  be  enrolled. 
He  showed  opposition,  the  cause  being  nothing 
more  than  superstitious  fear  that  some  evil  would 
result  from  my  travels  among  this  people  and 
“putting  them  on  paper.”  I  paid  no  attention  to 
him  and  simply  said  he  could  do  as  he  pleased, 
but  would  report  the  case  at  headquarters,  and  if 
it  did  not  go  well  with  him  he  must  remember 
that  he  made  his  own  choice.  I  then  took  th^ 
census  of  others  present,  wholly  ignoring  him'. 
Before  I  was  through  taking  the  census,  a  strong 
feeling  was  aroused  about  our  trouble  of  last 
Spring  and  the  death  of  Hooker.  Harry  soon 
put  their  minds  at  peace,  and  afterwards  I  made 
them  quite  a  speech  which  restored  the  confidence 
of  all.  Even  the  man  who  refused  to  be  enrolled 
edged  up  and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  “put 
on  paper”  as  all  the  others  were.  His  excuse  for 
making  any  objection  at  first,  was,  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  baptismal  name. 

Although  it  was  blowing  hard,  we  started  for 
the  next  village  which  was  in  sight.  At  five 
o’clock  we  arrived  at  Ekaluchtalugamute,  a  small 
village  of  live  families.  Before  evening,  after 
pitching  our  tent  I  took  the  census  of  the  entire 
place.  My  day’s  work  amounted  to  this,  eighteen 
families  enumerated,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  traveled.  We  were  hospitably  entertained. 
They  brought  salmon  berries  and  filled  my  pan, 
(a  large  milk  pan  that  I  bought  at  Kolmakoffsky). 

I  had  all  we  cared  to  eat.  We  also  were  ivell  sup¬ 
plied  with  fish  and  the  more  substantial  kinds  of 
food.  Our  school  boy  Andrew’s  relative  arrived 
in  the  night.  The  brother  that  took  a  mosquito 
screen  on  debt  when  he  was  down  to  the  vessel 
with  Andrianoft,  paid  me  a  fox  skin  without  being 
asked  for  the  pay.  The  brother  that  raised  An¬ 
drew  is  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  knows  three 
or  four  native  languages  besides  the  Russian  which 
he  learned  of  his  father.  If  any  native  has  a 
trade,  he  surely  has  and  it  is  that  of  gunsmithing. 
It  is  wonderful  what  lies  in  his  power  in  this  line 
of  work,  especially  considering  the  tools  at  his 
command.  Although  quite  gray,  he  is  as  spry  as 
a  young  man.  He  is  tall  and  slender  with  clean 
cut  features  which  give  him  the  appearance  of  a 
patrician.  He  is  quite  satisfied  about  Andrew, 
and  has  no  idea  of  taking  him  away  from  here. 
He  says  whenever  ive  see  fit  to  give  up  Andrew 
there  is  another  boy  to  take  his  place.  The  four 
men  have  twelve  bear  skins  besides  their  other  furs. 

Up  this  way  I  have  abundant  opportunity  to 
speak  the  Gospel  story.  The  Kaltschanies  are 
particularly  glad,  I  understand,  for  now  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  more  of  God’s  word.  No  priest  or 
missionary  has  been  amongst  them  for  a  long, 
long  time,  and  yet  they  are  living  up  to  the  few 
Gospel  truths  they  have  managed  to  piek  up. 
Hereafter  I  will  surely  try  to  visit  them  at  least 
once  a  year  and  teach  them  more  of  God’s  pre¬ 
cious  word.  O,  if  one  could  multiply  himself  in  j 
such  a  cause?  I  always  feel  so  powerless  when  I  ■ 
see  what  grand  opportunities  are  before  us  on  " 

every  hand.  But  God’s  will  be  done,  and  for  the 
present  we  must  do  what  little  we  are  able.  I 
often  think  that  at  the  Great  Day.  there  will  be  | 
some,  how  many  God  knows  now,  who  found  Jesus  1 
from  these  stray  seeds  that  we  scatter  broadcast,  j 
At  least  He  said  it  would  bs  so.  The  word  if  ! 
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sown  should  bring  forth  fruit.  Lotus  then  be 
I  diligent  in  the  work  of  sowing. 

Evening.- — This  afternoon  I  held  a  service,  at 
the  close  of  which  each  one  of  my  hearers  came 
up  and  shook  hands  with  me,  at  the  same  time 
thanking  7ne  most  warmly  for  the  precious  words 
they  had  just  heard.  We  have  spent  a  pleasant, 
and  I  hope  profitable  Sunday.  To-morrow  we 
begin  another  six  days’  labor  and  may  our  Lord 
continue  to  prosper  us.  I  know  you  have  thought 
of  me  to-day  and  my  heart  has  been  with  you  too. 
We  must  not  give  way  to  undue  anxieties  concern¬ 
ing  each  other,  for  the  one  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  watches  over  us  and  we  know 
nothing  befalls  us  without  His  will.  Good-night. 
God  keep  you  all  in  His  tender  mercies,  is  my 
prayer. 

July  30. — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  made 
an  entry,  because  I  did  not  more  writing  than 
was  really  necessary  on  account  of  a  stye  in  one 
of  my  eyes  that  has  troubled  me  very  much  for 
several  days  past.  This  morning  it  opened  and 
now  is  much  better.  Monday  morning  was  stormy 
and  rainy ;  so  much  so  that  we  waited  for  the 
weather  to  moderate  before  we  started.  While 
waiting,  AndrianofF  and  the  big  boat  with  trading 
goods,  came  in  sight.  They  then  stopped  to  cook 
a  good  meal  and  before  we  started  it  was  11  A.M. 
Almost  immediately  the  rudder  became  unshipped. 
The  boat  could  not  be  managed,  so  we  stopped  ; 
and  it  took  several  hours  before  she  was  ready  to 
Ktart  again. 

Evening. — Just  before  we  camped  we  passed 
the  place  where  Bro.  Weber  made  up  one  of  his 
rafts  last  year.  The  weather  is  quite  fair  and  the 
sun  shone  before  it  went  down.  One  of  my  men 
is  still  sick  with  the  influenza.  He  took  passage 
on  the  big  boat  and  Andrianoff’s  son  paddled  in 
his  place.  The  next  day  after  taking  the  census 
of  the  fishing  village  where  we  camped  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  our  way.  The  mountains  begin  to  close 
in  upon  the  river  presenting  picturesque  views 
here  and  there,  where  these  mountains  come  to  the 
river's  edj^e  on  each  side  so  that  often  it  looked 
like  a  pond  or  lake  nestling  amongst  the  hills. 
During  the  day  I  enumerated  three  villages  and 
stopped  at  the  fourth.  About  seven  o’clock  quite 
a  stir  was  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  three 
Kaltschanies  and  a  deer  hunter  belonging  to  Na- 
paimute.  The  Kaltschanies  came  down  from 
Viniesahle  and  all  because  they  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer  without  tobacco.  One  of  them 
is  called  Big  Nicolai  on  account  of  his  height, 
not  his  weight.  He  as,  I  understand,  the  best  man 
up  that  way,  one  of  those  remarkable  men  you 
meet  with  in  every  people,  civilized  or  wild.  His 
word  is  as  good  as  law  and  in  all  matters  of  mo¬ 
ment  his  counsel  js  sought  and  valued,  because  he 
has  good  judgment  and  is  honest  and  true,  that 
he  speaks  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  truth  and 
not  because  it  seems  to  be  expedient.  He  is  about 
as  tall  as  I  am,  but  is  very  slender.  The  deer 
hunter  killed  four  deer  with  five  bullets,  then 
made  a  boat  of  two  of  the  skins  and  brought  the 
meal  down  the  river.  This  morning  he  presented 
me  with  a  fore  leg  and  gave  a  like  gift  to  Andria- 
nofi*.  I  wish  I  could  put  mine  upon  your  kitchen 
table,  tor  I  know  it  would  be  a  great  treat  to  you. 
He  reports  deer  to  be  plentiful,  and  when  I  re¬ 
turn  1  will  try  hard  to  bring  you  some  fresh  meat. 


Ei, 


Still  rainin  evening  worse 

i  ‘‘“P"  be  better 

Jh  “  "““ber  of  patient, 

along  tor  whom  this  wet  weather  is  tryimr  J, 

aggravates  the  influenza.  ^ 
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From  Bethel  to  Viniesahle  in  a  Bidarka. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  BRO.  J.  H. 


KILBUCK  WRITTEN  FOR  HIS  WIFE. 
[continued.] 

July  31,  1890. — To-day  we  camp  early  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons.  Andrianoff’has  to  replenish  his  stock 
of  boiled  sugar  for  his  men  ;  the  boat  has  to  be 
bound  with  rope  to  keep  it  together,  and  moreover 
it  continues  to  rain  and  storm.  We  are  camping 
at  the  place  where  two  years 'ago  AndrianofF  and 
his  crew  had  a  big  scare.  After  camping,  the 
men  were  indulging  in  their  rough  sports  and  at 
dark  retired  to  their  tents.  Just  as  they  were 
ready  to  lie  down  AndrianofF  heard  a  stone  strike 
the  bidarra,  and  then  a  second  one  followed.  He 
told  his  son-in-law  to  tell  the  boys  not  to  throw  | 
stones  at  the  bidarra,  that  they  would  cut  the 
skins  and  make  her  leak,  but  when  he  looked  out 
he  saw  no  one  around.  The  stones,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  come,  flying  from  above  them.  The 
alarm  was  given  and  the  oarsmen  turned  out  and 
the  situation  was  soon  taken  in.  Several  of  the 
men  rt^n  up  the  mountain  side  at  the  foot  of  which 
they  w^re  camped.  They  soon  heard  the  stones 
and  bushes  rattling  like  people  hurrying  to  escape. 

It  was  dark  and  nothing  could  be  done  but  cross 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Next  morning 
several  men  ascended  the  mountains  and  there  be¬ 
held  two  men  running  toward  the  interior  in  the 
direction  of  the  Yukon  River.  They  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Shagluck  Indians  out  on  a  hunting 
trip  who  attempted  to  scare  the  men  away  from 
the  boat  with  the  idea  of  plundering  her.  We 
ourselves  have  had  nothing' to  break  the  monotony 
of  our  journey,  although  we  have  been  scanning  ^ 
the  mountain  sides  for  a  sight  of  black  bears  in  ] 
the  hopes  of  having  some  hunting.  The  scenery  I 
continues  to  be  interesting  to  one  coming  from  the 
flat  low  lands,  but  there  is  too  much  sameness, 
even  in  this  mountain  scenery.  We  meet  with 
very  few  people.  To-day  we  took  dinner  in  a 
partly  finished  house,  and  I  am  informed  that  from 
here  on  we  will  meet  with  very  few  underground 
huts.  Everybody  lives  in  houses.  We  are  about 
ten  days’  travel  this  side  of  our  journey’s  end. 

Sxinday,  August  3. — Within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Holietnuck  River  we  pitched  our  tent  this  after¬ 
noon.  After  we  had  a  good  meal,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  ascend  a  branch  of  the  Holietnuck  where 
several  families  are  living.  To-day  I  dry  my  bi¬ 
darka  and  proceed  on  my  journey  in  the  morning. 
The  water  is  so  high  that  there  is  no  beach  and 
the  men  cannot  track,  so  they  must  depend  on  the 
wind  and  their  oars  for  all  the  progress  they  make. 
Several  of  the  men  have  left  the  boat  on  account 
of  the  influenza  which  leaves  her  short-handed. 
The  current  is  very  strong  and  they  are  making 
slow  progress  at  best.  I  will  now  go  back  and  re¬ 
late  the  events  of  the  past  few  days.  I  said  my 


better,  but  since  that  time  I  have  suffered 
with  my  right  eye.  I  was  afraid  I  would  lose  the 
sight  of  it,  for  1  noticed  a  white  blotch  forming 
on  the  dark  part  of  the  eye.  All  I  could  do  was 
commend  my  case  to  the  Great  Physician,  and  ask 
Him  to  give  me  grace  to  bear  the  pain  patiently. 
All  pain,  thank  God,  is  now  gone,  but  the  suspici¬ 
ous  spot  is  still  there.  The  Lord’s  will  be  done. 
I  know  He  is  able  to  take  the  sting  out  of  all 
grief  and  disappointment.  May  it  be  my  happy 
lot  to  continue  to  find  favor  in  His  sight.  He  has 
always  been  good  to  me  so  far  and  I  know  too 
that  He  still  has  my  welfare  in  view. 

I  have  now  a  sad  incident  to  relate,  one  that 
lays  claim  to  our  sympathy  and  earnest  prayers. 
The  chief  of  Napaimute  and  his  son  have  been 
traveling  along  with  us ;  the  son  had  a  violent  at¬ 
tack  of  influenza,  and  being  exposed  to  wet  and 
cold  with  little  or  no  protection  from  the  incle¬ 
ment  weather,  he  continued  to  become  worse  until 
his  disorder  developed  into  pneumonia.  Before 
this  I  had  warned  the  father  against  the  danger 
of  taking  additional  cold,  intimating  that  his  son 
would  not  be  able  to  live  through  such  an  attack. 
He  was  to  all  appearance  quite  concerned,  but 
they  continued  to  travel  with  us.  For  two  days 
the  boy  lay  iu  a  canoe,  the  first  day  he  got  wet 
■  somewhat,  and  the  second  day  I  covered  him  with 
my  sail  coat.  This  day  was  very  rainy,  and  I  was 

not  surprised  to  find  the  boy  quite  feverish  at 
noon.  I  told  Andrianofll’  to  advise  the  chief  to 
stop  at  the  village  where  we  were  taking  dinner, 
and  then  when  he  became  well  they  could  go 
trapping.  The  father  spoke  to  the  boy,  but  the 
latter  did  not  want  to  stop,  saying  that  when  he 
became  very  bad  off  he  would  say  so  and  then 
they  would  stop.  The  father  was  satisfied  with 
this,  and  in  spite  of  the  rain  they  continued  to 
journey  with  us.  The  next  morning  (yesterday, 
Saturday)  the  chief  came  to  me  and  said  his  boy 
was  worse  and  asked  me  to  look  at  him.  The  boy 
was  in  a  high  fever,  and  what  he  coughed  up  was 
rusty  colored  froth.  I  said  that  his  boy  was  iu  a 
bad  condition  and  explained  to  him  the  nature  of 
the  disorder  and  the  indication  of  the  present 
symptom.  Under  the  circumstances  the  best  we 
could  do  was  to  get  the  boy  on  the  big  boat  and 
make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible  until  we 
reached  the  next  village.  We  all  started  at  six 
o’clock,  and  as  our  bidarkas  travel  much  faster 
than  the  boat,  at  eight  o’clock  we  halted  and 
waited  for  them.  Before  they  reached  us  we  saw 
the  sail  taken  down  and  the  boat  anchored  against 
the  bank  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  us. 
With  the  opera-glasses  we  could  see  quite  a  com¬ 
motion  on  board,  and  also  a  canoe  coming  toward 
us  as  fast  as  the  man  could  paddle.  We  sent  a 
bidarka  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  When  the 
canoe  arrived  the  man  said  the  boy  was  dying. 

;  We  all  went  back,  but  long  before  we  reached  the 
I  boat  the  boy  was  dead.  The  father  was  inconsol¬ 
able.  The  boy  was  his  only  son  and  quite  a  young 
man  already.  Preparations  were  under  way  for 
his  burial  when  we  arrived.  Several  young  men 
went  into  the  timber  and  felled  a  tree  from  which 
rough  planks  were  hewed.  Meanwhile  the  boy  was 
washed  and  dressed.  At  the  request  of  the  father 
through  Andrianoff,  I  held  the  service,  reading  a 
portion  of  the  Scripture  and  preaching  in  the  na¬ 
tive  language.  As  I  beheld  the  grief  of  the  stricken 


father,  my  heart  did  bleed  for  him  ;  and  with  all 
my  power  I  tried  to  bring  to  him  the  soothing, 
comforting  peace  that  flows  from  Christ,  the  Rock 
of  ages.  When,  O  when  will  we  be  able  to  make 
these  people  realize  the  reality  of  Christ’s  Gospel 
of  resurrection  unto  eternal  life.  The  shrieks  and 
moans  that  I  heard  in  Napaskiagamute  five  years 
ago,  still  ring  in  my  ears  ;  and  the  agony  of  des¬ 
pair  that  marks  their  parting  from  their  loved 
ones  whom  death  claims  as  his  own,  lies  like  a 
burden  upon  my  heart. 

In  regard  to  the  present  case,  there  is  a  sad  se¬ 
quel,  sadder  that  the  death  of  the  boy,  although 
that  was  sad  enough.  After  the  service  the  chief 
thanked  me  for  the  words  of  comfort  I  had  spoken 
to  him,  and  was  likewise  thankful  that  his  son  had 
a  Christian  funeral  service.  Later  on,  however, 
I  happened  upon  a  scene  which  so  astonished  me 
that  for  a  time  I  could  hardly  realize  that  the 
words  I  heard  were  being  uttered  by  the  lips 
which  shortly  before  spoke  most  reverently  God’s 
name.  There  was  the  chief  standing  menacingly 
before  a  man  who  was  sitting  down,  and  was  in 
such  a  passion  that  I  fully  believe  his  words,  I 
will  kill  you  for  killing  (by  shamaning)  my  hoy.  The 
other  man,  however,  remained  passive,  but  I  could 
see  that  he  was  containing  himself  with  an  effort. 
All  he  said  was.  You  know  where  I  live.  I  will 
continue  to  remain  there,  so  you  can  find  me.  All  I 
ask  is,  don't  attack  me  on  the  water,  but  on  land. 
On  land  I  will  be  ready  to  die. 

I  fully  believe  that  if  Andrianoff  and  I  had  not 
been  present,  there  and  then,  the  man  would  have 
attempted  violence.  The  man  thus  threatened  is 
the  one  who  raised  our  Andrew.  There  is  a  stand¬ 
ing  grudge  between  the  chief  and  this  family, 
which  had  its  origin  when  the  chief,  by  permission 
of  the  Greek  priest,  took  away  Kurrilla’s  wife  and 
married  her  himself.  Kurrilla’s  brother  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  shaman  and  had  turned  his  powers 
upon  the  chief  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  suf¬ 
fer  for  taking  his  brother’s  wife.  The  chief  now 
lays  the  blame  of  his  son’s  death  upon  this  shaman, 
and  thus  seeks  to  clear  himself.  The  people  began 
to  blame  the  chief  for  journeying  with  his  son 
while  sick,  in  such  inclement  weather.  I  suppose 
tbat  iu  accusing  some  one  else  be  expects  to  thrust 
the  odium  off  his  own  shoulders.  Such  are  the 
scenes  one  meets  with  in'this  heathen  country. 

After  everything  was  ready,  i.e,,  coffin  made,  we 
afl  left  except  the  father  and  his  relatives.  They 

remained,  and  during  the  night  a  shaman  was 
hired  to  use  his  powers,  for  what  purpose  I  do  not 
know,  unless  it  was  to  act  as  Coroner  and  seek  to 
explain  the  cause  of  the  boy’s  death.  Such  simple 
foolishness  !  Early  Sunday  morning  the  body  was 
taken  down  to  Napaimute. 

Tuesday,  August  5. — This  afternoon  we  arrived 
at  this  village,  Klutagamute  on  the  Holietnuck 
River.  Yesterday  we  paddled  a  long  way,  and  in 
the  evening  Andrew’s  foster-father  and  brother 
camped  with  us.  The  two  men  had  nets  with 
them,  and  caught  enough  pike  for  supper  and 
breakfast.  Shortly  before  camping,  we  came  upon 
a  beaver  which  however  escaped  before  any  of  us 
even  got  a  shot  at  it.  All  day  long  we  expected 
to  meet  a  black  bear  as  the  beach  was  full  of  tracks 
but  we  looked  in  yam.  The  same  to-dav.  This 
morning  while  eating  breakfast  we  heard  The  water 


splash  and  the  men  ran  out  and  down  the  bank. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  waves  from  the 
other  side.  Evidently  the  bear  caught  a  sniff  of 
us  and  quietly  swam  across  the  river.  The  noise 
we  heard  was  that  he  made  when  jumping  out  of 
the  water.  At  the  village  I  met  with  George's 
mother.  He  looks  a  great  deal  like  her.  When 
we  arrived  the  women  were  out  picking  berries, 
but  returned  soon  after.  I  have  eaten  all  I  cared 
for  and  have  a  big  panful  standing  before  me.  I 
am  glad  you  thought  to  put  the  fine  sugar  in  my 
box.  I  have  enjoyed  the  berries  hugely  in  conse¬ 
quence.  For  supper  I  am  going  to  have  pike 
roasted  on  a  spit.  That  is  the  only  way  to  have 
pike  for  proper  relish.  I  live  very  simply  and  am 
not  any  worse  off*  for  it.  All  that  I  carry  in  the 
way  of  eatables  is  crackers,  tea,  and  sugar.  Any¬ 
thing  else  we  have  to  get  off  the  country.  Since 
the  high  water  we  have  had  but  few  messes  of  fresh 
fish.  My  eyes  continue  to  improve,  but  I  have 
quite  a  cold  which  however  is  passing  off*.  The 
winds  are  so  cold  and  raw.  On  the  night  of  Au¬ 
gust  3  I  noticed  the  first  frost.  The  mosquitos  do 
not  bother  us  much.  I  had  better  stop.  I  am 
quite  homesick  and  think  of  you  often  and  the 
little  children. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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August  9,  1890. — Yesterday  (Friday)  we  over¬ 
took  the  big  boat.  All  last  night  it  rained 
steadily,  hence  Andriauotf  has  had  to  dry  his  stuff 
as  some  of  it  got  wet  on  account  of  the  poor 

covers.  Besides  he  has  to  get  more  men,  for  some 
of  the  crew  are  leaving  and  others  are  down  with 
influenza.  It  is  a  very  trying  journey  for  the 
boat  with  the  river  so  high  and  swift.  No  won¬ 
der  Andrianoff  finds  it  hard  work  to  get  the  men 
he  needs.  To-day  we  are  among  Kaltschanies. 
I  have  bought  one  nice,  tanned  elk  skin  from  the 
trader’s  wife.  More  are  for  sale  but  Andrianoff 
says  that  the  upper  natives  have  better  ones  still, 
so  I  am  going  to  wait  and  see. 

August  12,  1890. — To-day  about  noon  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  Andrianoff’s  home,  the  name  of  which 
rendered  into  English  means  the  “Big  Rapid  Vil¬ 
lage.”  It  takes  its  name  from  the  rapids  a  short 
distance  above  here,  which  are  the  swiftest  on  the 
Kuskokwim.  Our  host  to-day  is  not  a  stranger 
to  either  you  or  me  :  but  you  may  not  remember 
him.  He  is  the  man  who  with  his  wife  brought 
us  a  raft  from  Mr.  Sipary,  just  when  I  was  going 
off  on  a  trip  for  logs,  that  time  when  the  Inga- 
liks  from  the  Yukon,  who  broke  into  a  store, 
were  at  Bethel.  You  remember  I  came  back  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and  the  next  day  the  raft 
Arrived.  TT is  t.liA  ■fftiVioi*  f\^  a 


He  is  the  father  of  Andrianoff’s  son-in- 


law.  We  have  been  well  treated,  feasting  on 
venison,  bear  meat,  ice  cream  and  berries.  We 
are  still  four  or  five  days  from  Viniesahle.  W  e 
are  traveling  very  slowly.  High  water  and  lack 
of  men  are  the  two  principal  reasons.  With  An- 
drianoff’s  folks  I  live  well,  i.  e.,  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  will  permit.  He  is  very  clever  and 
does  any  thing  that  he  thinks  will  make  me  more 
comfortable.  I  owe  much  to  him  for  the  help  he 
has  rendered  me  in  enumerating  the  people.  He 
has  been  telling  me  what  hard  times  he  has  had, 
and  even  now  while  working  for  Mr.  Sipary  he 
says  all  he  has  is  bread,  tea  and  sugar.  What  he 
misses  most  is  something  to  read.  He  says  Mr. 
Sipary  promised  to  get  reading  matter  for  him 
long  ago,  but  to  this  day  the  promise  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  I  told  him  I  would  try  to  get  something 
for  him  in  the  line  of  reading  matter.  I  know 
that  we  could  brighten  a  long  Winter  with  a 
small  Christmas  box,  mostly  for  the  children. 
He  would  be  so  grateful  for  such  a  cheering.  I 
wish  we  could  get  Martha,  his  oldest  unmarried 
daughter.  She  seems  to  be  such  a  lady.  I  will 
speak  to  him  about  it.  She  would  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  help  in  the  house  and  we  could  train  her 
and  teach  her  English.  Now  I  will  close,  for 
evening  is  at  hand.  I  will,  God  willing,  be  with 
you  within  the  next  twenty  days. 

Sunday,  August  17. — Thank  God,  I  am  at  one 
end  of  my  journey.  Yesterday  we  were  favored 
with  a  fair  wind  which  enabled  us,  contrary  to 
our  expectations,  to  arrived  at  Viniesahle.  The 
bidarkas  arrived  at  eight  o’clock  P.M.,  and  the 
boat  not  until  half-past  nine  o’clock.  There  are 
seven  tents  of  the  Kaltschanies  who  have  been 
waiting  for  goods.  A  short  distance  up  the  river 
are  more  of  them  who  will  arrive  some  time  in 
the  day,  one  of  them  having  come  down  this 
morning  to  see  if  the  gun-firing  last  night  were 
not  salutes  of  the  boat.  There  is  to  be  a  big 
Kaltschanie  dance  to  be  given,  in  the  place  of  a 
reception  to  me.  One  difficulty,  however,  is  that 
nearly  all  of  them  have  an  attack  of  the  influenza, 
hence  there  are  grave  doubts  about  the  dance. 
Viniesahle  takes  its  name  from  a  lone  mountain 
which  stands  a  few  miles  back  of  the  station. 
The  Kaltschanies  call  the  mountain  Viniesahle 
on  account  of  its  being  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  birch.  The  station  consists  of  a  dwell¬ 
ing  house,  of  three  additions,  the  fourth  being  the 
Kasam,  a  store  the  size  of  a  large  fish  house  and 
built  in  the  same  style,  on  uprights.  This  like¬ 
wise  has  an  addition  for  flour  and  furs,  a  bath 
house  and  rickety  fish  house.  There  are  a  few 
crosses  a  short  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  which  mark  the  grave-yard.  There  is  also 
a  partly  finished  log  house  which  Andrianoff  in¬ 
tends  for  a  dwelling.  It  will  be  splendid  when 
finished — 27x20.  Andrianoff  will,  if  health  per¬ 
mits,  build  a  house  for  us  and  bring  it  down  to 
Bethel  next  Spring.  He  does  good  work  and  is 
anxious  to  earn  a  little  money  as  he  gets  no  par¬ 
ticular  wages  at  present.  When  not  working  for 
the  company  he  expects  to  sell  us  fish,  two  or 
three  thousand  a  year.  This  is  also  Dementoff’s 
idea. 

This  afternoon  seven  or  eight  canoes  arrived. 
There  has  been  no  trading  as  yet,  and  will  not  be 
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Sian  Saint’s  Day,  hence  there  will  be  no  business 
I  in  the  forenoon.  The  Kaltschanies  to  my  mind 
are  of  better  stuff  than  the  Ute.  They  reipind 
me  a  good  deal  of  the  Indians  in  the  States  ;  in 
fact  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  are  Indians  and 
not  Eskimos.  The  language  in  the  first  place  is 
Indian,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  people  are 
Indian.  It  is  comical  to  see  how  hard  they  try 
to  make  out  that  they  are  very  sick.  One  sees  a 
man  walking  about  in  a  most  ivoe  be-gone  manner, 
the  head  bandaged  with  a  handkerchief,  and  an¬ 
other  about  the  waist.  When  asked  if  he  is  sick, 
he  squeaks  out  a  half  dead  '‘ah”  as  if  his  lungs 
were  empty  of  air.  Their  word  for  sick  is  in  it¬ 
self  very  expressive,  a  mo.  When  a  sick  Kalt- 
schanie  points  to  his  chest  and*  moans  a  nio,  you 
feel  almost  ready  to  weep.  The  poor  people  are 
so  afraid  of  dying,  and  are  so  seldom  sick,  that 
when  they  do  get  a  little  indisposed,  they  imagine 
that  it  is  to  be  their  last  sickness,  and  that  the 
next  thing  is  death.  These  people  have  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  holding  a  jyot-lateh  whenever  any  of  their 
number  dies  or  is  about  to  die.  There  is  gener¬ 
ally  an  indecent  haste  about  their  funeral  rites, 
beginning  as  they  do  before  the  person  really  dies. 
There  has  been  one  lazy  bones  who  has  been  at  the 
point  of  death  several  times,  but  he  recoved  most 
conveniently  after  he  got  his  grave  clothes.  In 
,  this  way  he  manages  to  keep  himself  well  dressed. 
What  credulous  people  !  f  ! 

August  18. — The  wind  has  been  blowing  for  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  consequence  we 
have  rain  which  makes  it  very  disagreeable  out 
of  doors.  I  have  spent  my  morning  in  the  tent 
studying,  while  Audriauoff  held  service  and  a 
baptism.  I  was  present  at  part  of  the  service 
which  consisted  of  singing,  rather  chanting,  and 
reading  by  Andrianoflf  and  wife  and  daughters, 
and  bowing  and  crossing  themselves  by  the  people 
before  the  holy  pictures  which  were  illuminated 
by  burning  wax  candles.  This  afternoon  I  was 
in  the  store  and  watched  the  people  trading.  One 
thing  was  apparent,  that  these  people  are  trappers 
and  hunters.  One  young  man  brought  eighty- 
five  skins,  martin,  land-otter,  beaver  and  wolver¬ 
ine.  He  paid  a  debt  of  forty-one  skins,  and 
bought  over  forty  skins’  worth  of  goods.  lie  is 
not  through  trading  yet,  but  says  he  will  wait 
until  to-morrow.  The  people  never  bring  in  all 
their  furs  at  once,  but  just  about  an  armful  at  a 
time,  and  then  another  armful.  Over  $450  was 
taken  in  this  afternoon,  and  not  half  the  tradincr 
is  done  yet.  The  young  man  who  brought  so  , 
many  furs  presented  Andrianoff  with  a  wolverine 
and  a  land-otter.'  There  are  but  a  handful  of 
these  people,  but  they  are  all  workers.  The  men 
however  will  not  condescend  to  put  down  or  make 
fish  traps.  That  is  woman’s  work.  The  men  are 
hunters  and  trappers.  The  women  are  also  good 
trappers,  and  there  are  two  women  who  have  the 
reputation  of  killing  everything  except  a  bear. 

Often  a  family  comes  to  trade,  first  the  father, 
then  the  son,  then  the  mother  and  last  of  all  the 
daughters.  The  separate  debts  are  first  paid  for, 
and  then  they  buy  and  make  debts  separately, 
each  one  depending  on  himself  or  herself  to  pay 
the  individual  debt.  A  debt  is  seldom  lost,  for  if 
a  debtor  dies,  either  his  family  or  nearest  relatives 


pay  the  debt.  The  old  and  poor  are  also  looked 
after.  When  a  trapper  comes  in  with  his  furs, 
he  sets  apart  a  beaver,  a  bear  or  a  land  otter  and 
the  price  of  it  goes  to  the  poor.  To  show  you  the 
hardiness  and  independence  of  the  women,  I  heard 
to-day  of  the  arrival  of  two  young  maidens  all 
alone.  They  made  a  long  portage,  crossing  creeks 
and  through  dense  woods,  and  when  they  reached 
the  Kuskokwira,  although  it  was  storming  hard, 
the  waves  running  high  and  raining,  they  set  to 
work,  nothing  daunted,  made  a  raft  and  paddled 
across  the  broad  river.  Sturdy  girls  of  sixteen 
Summers ! 

To-day  I  have  been  looking  after  a  very  sick 
child.  This  morning  I  was  called,  when  the  child 
looked  as  though  it  was  dying.  The  trouble  is 
the  influenza,  which  threatens  pneumonia.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  medicine  I  have  been  able  to  do  but  little 
for  it.  I  anplied  a  hot  stove  lid  wrapped  in  cloth 
to  its  feet  and  cloths  wrung  from  hot  water  to  its 
chest.  The  difficult  and  painful  breathing  was 
soon  relieved,  and  then  having  nothing  better,  I 
: applied  a  potato  poultice  to  the  chest.  The  fever 

is  not  broken,  but  the  child  is  much  relieved  C)f 
pain.  It  is  still  in  a  precarious  condition.  The 
parents  are  very  grateful  for  what  has  been  done 
and  I  am  also  glad  that  I  could  be  of  service  to 
some  one.  I  pray  God  to  accept  it  for  His  sake. 
I  try  to  give  all  honor  and  glory  to  Him.  It  is  a 
great  tetnptalion  to  take  the  honor  that  these 
people  willingly  and  heartily  lavish  on  a  bene¬ 
factor. 

August  19. — The  sick  child  is  about  the  same 
as  yesterday,  if  not  a  little  better.  Andrianofl 
had  them  keep  it  in  his  kitchen  last  night  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rain.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get 
home,  and  that  as  speedily  as  possible.  My 
bidarka  has  to  have  a  drying,  oiling  and  then 
drying  again  before  I  can  start.  I  may  have  to 
go  up  the  Holietnuck  River. 

I  have  been  watching  the  Kaltschanie  women, 
and  am  favorably  impressed  with  their  appear¬ 
ance.  They  are  all  well  dressed  with  civilized 
clothing,  wool  skirts  and  fairly  well  made  dresses, 
shawls  and  handkerchiefs.  You  will  not  see  any 
fish-skin  clothes,  not  even  boots ;  and  no  dirty 
faces  or  clothing.  The  hair  is  also  neatly  braided 
and  put  up.  The  mothers  have  a  device  for  car¬ 
rying  their  babies.  It  is  made  of  birch  bark  and 
is  of  the  shape  of  an  old  fashioned  hanging  knife 
case.  The  firm  back  supports  the  baby,  to  which 
it  is  fastened  by  a  shawl.  To  the  back  of  the  “baby 
chair”  is  fastened  a  string  of  empty  rifle  shells 
which  are  rattled  when  the  sleeping  child  shows 
signs  of  waking. 

Among  the  men  I  saw  many  with  scarred  faces; 

probably  the  result  of  a  bear  fight.  They  do  not 

trust  to  a  gun,  saying,  that  if  you  do  not  hit  the 

bear  he  has  a  chance  of  running  away ;  or  only 

becomes  angry  and  hence  a  deadly  foe.  The 

i  weapon  they  depend  most  on  is  the  spear.  They 

j  make  them  of  worn-out  files  or  other  pieces  of 

]  steel,  and  fasten  them  to  a  long,  strong  handle 

i  made  of  birch  wood,  wrapped  with  sinew  cord  to 

keep  the  hand  from  slipping.  The  spear  head  is 

from  12  to  14  inches  long  and  about  21  inches 

wide.  The  hunter  kneeling  on  the  right  knee 

:  with  the  point  of  the  spear  on  the  ground;  to  all 

appearance  calmly  waiting  for  the  approaching 
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bear,  who  comes  lully  determined  to  dug  nia  visi¬ 
tor.  ’  When  the  bear  is  near  enough,  and  ready 
to  fold  tiie  intrepid  hunter  in  his  tender  (?)  em¬ 
brace,  the  hunter  jumps  up  and_  at  the  same  time 
plunges  his  spear  right  into  bruin’s  heart.  Then 
begins  a  lively  scene,  in  which  the  strength  and 
agility  of  the  hunter  is  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
Finally,  after  vainly  trying  to  reach  his  antag¬ 
onist  the  bear  sinks  down  exhausted  from,  the  loss 
of  blood.  Such  are  the  men  that  I  have  seen 
here,  slim,  wiry  and  quick. 

August  20. — To-day  1  will  take  an  enumeration 
of  the  Kaltschanies,  who  are  about  ready  to  dis¬ 
perse.  Last  evening  they  send  word  to  me  that 
on  account  of  their  coughs  they  could  not  hold 
the  dance  they  had  practiced  for.  They  had  in¬ 
tended  to  show  me  how  they  make  merry  and 
“c'id  wp.”  My  little  patient  is  improving  some, 
but  still  has  fever.  The  parents  keep  it  in  An- 
drianoff’s  kitchen,  but  are  anxious  to  move  to 
their  tent,  not  wishing  to  trespass  on  Andrianoff ’s 
hospitality. 

God  willing  I  will  be  with  you  in  about  ten 
days. 

August2\,  1890. — There  are  still  fourteen  tents 
around.  I  expect  to  finish  my  enumerating  to¬ 
day,  but  can  not  start  for  my  bidarka  is  still  wet. 
It  has  rained  so  much  that  the  river  is  again  rising. 

Started  home  August  23 ;  arrived  August  27, 
1890. 

- - - 

II. — ON  THE  WAY. 

Unalaska,  June  17,  1891. 

Awaiting  me  on  the  wharf  at  San  Francisco,  I 
found  our  good  friends  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mrs. 
Albrecht,  who  had  come  to  bid  me  God-upeed  on 
my  way.  The  last  named  brought  me  a  large 
bouquet  of  fine  flowers  and  a  basket  of  delicious 
cherries  from  her  beautiful  home  at  Fruitvale  on 
the  outskirts  of  Oakland.  The  steamship 

Saint  Paul 

cast  off  her  moorings  at  10.15  A.M.,  of  June  4. 
The  very  name  of  this  ship  has  served  year  after 
year  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  our  missionaries  with 
renewed  courage  as  she  bore  them  away  from 
land — severing  thus  the  last  earthly  link  that 
bound  them  to  old  and  hallowed  associations. 
The  ship  is  a  trim,  staunch  iron  vessel  of  about 
900  tons  gross  burden,  was  built  by  Cramp,  near 
Philadelphia,  in  1875,  and  claims  to  have  been 
the  first  iron  vessel  to  round  Cape  Horn  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Her  master,  Capt.  Erskine,  has 
commanded  her  ever  since  she  was  launched, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  as  a  seaman.  The  day  of  sailing  was  a  fair 
one  for  San  Francisco,  but  our  friends  predicted 
rough  weather  “  outside,”  May  to  August  being 
the  stormy  season  on  the  North  Pacific.  In 
this  expectation,  however,  we  were  happily  dis¬ 
appointed,  as  the  sea,  beyond  the  Golden  Gate, 
was  almost  as  peaceful  as  within  the  vast  bay, 
and  very  few  of  our  13  passengers  suffered  to  any 
great  degree  from  sea  sickness.  My  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  respect  was  confined  to  a  few  hours  of 
sickness,  and  a  few  days  during  which  the  choice 
viands,  served  with  great  neatness  and  liberality. 


presented  no  attraction  whatever  to  a  naturally 
healthy  appetite.  My  twelve  fellow-passengers 
formed  on  the  whole  quite  a  congenial  group, 
although  we  represented  very  divergent  views  on 
some  subjects.  No  less  than  nine  of  us  have  in 
view  mission-work  in  Alaska.  The  Rev.  J.  L. 
Prevost,  a  young,  unmarried  Episcopal  clergy¬ 
man,  will  take  charge  of  the  mission  at  Nuklu- 
"kahyet  on  the  Yukon.  Mr.  David  Johnson  and 
Miss  Hannah  Swenson  of  the  Swedish  Evangel¬ 
ical  Mission  Church  will  assist  in  the  work  of  that 
denomination  at  Unalalilik,  not  far  from  St. 
Michael’s.  Rev.  Barnura,  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  a  relative  of  the  late  famous  show¬ 
man,  and  himself  a  very  entertaining  and  well- 
informed  gentleman,  with  three  “Sisters”  and  a 
lay  assistant,  will  also  labor  on  the  Yukon  ;  and, 
finally,  I  hope  to  extend  some  help  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  our  brethren  and  sisters  during  the 
short  time  that  I  can  spend  with  them. 

Our  voyage  was  singularly  pleasant  and  speedy. 
As  our  course  was  in  a  direct  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  Unalaska,  and  is  taken  by  very  few 
vessels,  we  saw  no  land  nor  even  a  sail,  after  the 
first  day  out,  until  we  sighted  the  Aleutian  moun¬ 
tains  on  Sunday,  June  14.  The  Captain  was  the 
first  to  perceive  the  outline  of  a  peak  through  the 
mist  on  the  horizon  at  3  50  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  and  the  announcement  was  a  welcome 
one  to  all  on  board.  Our  dinner  at  5  o’clock  was 
sadly  neglected,  as  we  were  then  about  to  enter 
the  wide  Aculan  Pass,  and  all  of  us  preferred  to 
feast  our  eyes  on  the  grand  scenery  spread  out  all 
around  us.  Onward  we  sailed  for  nearly  four 
hours,  passing  one  rugged  promontory  after 
another,  walls  of  rock  from  500  to  1500  feet  in 
height  intervening,  with  here  and  there  a  mossy 
upland  meadow  gleaming  in  hues  of  of  gold  and 
green  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  whilst  an  oc¬ 
casional  glimpse  of  a  high  peak  through  the  mist 
betrayed  by  its  crater,  the  volcanic  origin  of 
these  desolate  shores.  At  last  we  turned  sharply 
to  the  left,  and  when  it  appeared  as  though  we 
were  about  to  run  upon  a  smooth  beach,  we  saw, 
behind  another  point  of  rocks  to  the  right,  a  line 
of  low  unpretending  houses,  a  quiet  little  harbor, 
with  no  vessels  excepting  four  old  hulks  said  to 
have  been  captured  seal-pirates,  which  are  bleach¬ 
ing  on  the  sands  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
the  bay.  At  8.45,  we  tied  up  at  the  little  wharf, 
and  most  of  us  were  soon  engaged  in  taking  our 
first  stroll  along  the  solitary  street  of 

UNALASKA. 

This  village  is  a  place  of  considerable  commer¬ 
cial  interest,  not  on  recount  of  any  resources  of  its 
own,  but  especially  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to 
the  seal  islands,  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  and  as  a 
watering  and  coaling  station  for  vessels  engaged 
in  the  Behring  Sea  trade.  The  coal  is  imported 
from  the  South,  but  the  abundant  supply  of  excel¬ 
lent  water  furnishes  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com¬ 
pany  with  a  considerable  revenue.  The  popula¬ 
tion  numbers  317  ;  of  these  61  are  white  males  and 
5  white  females,  and  44  male  Aleuts  and  40 
f  male  Aleuts,  all  the  rest  being  creoles  or  half- 
breeds.  At  this  season  the  majority  of  the  able- 
bodied  natives  and  creoles  are  away  hunting  and 
fishing.  But  the  women  are  always  ready  to  do 
the  biddinp'  of  their  chief,  and  when  the  Dora  came 


on  Monday  afternoon,  a  crowd  of  women  and 
.girW  joined  the  crippled  men  and  boys  in  the  work 
of  trucking  the  boxes  and  bales  from  the  wharf  to 
the  warehouses.  Here  I  was  glad  to  meet  Mr. 
PetrofF,  the  census-agent  for  Alaska,  and  Mr.  R. 
Sipary,  who  has  charge  of  one  of  the  trading  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  Kuskokwim,  and  will  be  my  traveling 
companion  as  far  as  Bethel ;  both  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  furnished  me  with  valuable  information. 
As  the  U.  S.  Revenue  cutter  Bear  has  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  the  meeting  with  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
which  we  had  anticipated  when  he  was  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  has  not  taken  place.  The  Greek  Church  is 
the  only  religious  organization  here,  and  the  priest’s 
house  and  church  are  two  of  the  more  prominent 
buildings.  Several  priests  have  died  and  lie  buried 
beside  the  church  ;  among  the  graves  being  that  of 
Bishop  Nestor  who,  some  years  'ago  leaped  from 
the  deck  of  the  St.  Paul  into  the  sea  near  St. 
Michael’s  during  a  fit  of  despondency  brought  on, 
it  is  stated  by  those  who  knew  him,  by  the  ungodly 
conduct  of  his  priests,  and  a  severe  attack  of  neu¬ 
ralgia  !  I  took  great  pleasure  in  visiting  the 
flourishing  school  couducted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tuck,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  their  vacation  season  Mr.  Tuck 
gathered  quite  a  large  class,  and  gave  us  visitors 
an  exceedingly  gratifying  exhibit  of  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  their  scholars.  1  sympathized  with  them 
in  their  disappointment  over  the  non-arrival  of 
certain  building  supplies,  as  they  need  and  deserve 
a  substantial  school-house;  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  great  M.  E.  Church  will  not  allow  another 
year  to  pass  without  giving  them  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  of  every  kind.  Large  ravens  and  bald  eagles 
abound  in  the  neighborhood  ol  Unalaska,  one  or 
more  of  the  latter  being  visible  at  almost  any  hour 
of  the  day,  soaring  in  the  sky  or  perched  upon  the 
rocks.  Four  of  them  were  at  one  time  engaged 
in  a  lively  encounter  on  a  small  rock  in  the  Bay, 
some  300  yards  from'  my  window,  until  a  rifle  shot 
scattered  them. 

Mr.  Sipary  was  delighted  to  inform  me,  as  I  i 
also  was  to  learn,  that  it  had  been  settled  that  the 
steamer  Dora  would  again  go  to  the  Kuskokwim, 
and  that  she  would  sail  on  Thursday  morning 
already  ;  whilst  the  St.  Paul  would,  like  last  year, 
go  first  to  the  Nushagak  and  then  to  St.  Michael’s. 
I'his  program  gives  me  more  time  to  overtake  the 
St.  Paul  at  Unalaska  on  her  return  trip.  All  was 
bright  as  we  bid  farewell  to  our  fellow  voyagers  of 
the  St.  Paul,  and  steamed  away  from  the  wharf  at 
7  o’clock  A.M.  June  18  ;  but  Bebring  Sea  gave  us 
a  cold  and  rough  reception,  so  that  for  two  days, 
until  we  reached  Togiak,  I  was  quite  sick.  Here 
we  stopped  24  hours  at  the  trading  station,  and  I 
took  lunch  in  picnic  style  with  the  captain  and 
Mr.  Sipary  on  a  mossy  knoll,  at  some  distance  from 
the  huts  of  the  natives.  Of  these  latter  there  are 
only  two  or  three  at  the  trading  station,  but  they 
swarm  with  inmates.  I  was  sorry  to  be  wholly 
unable  to  speak  to  them  intelligibly. 

Sunday  was  an  ideal  Sabbath-day,  and  the 
Dora,  a  pretty  little  vessel  of  less  than  200  tons  | 
burden,  seemed  to  enjoy  her  trip  on  the  quiet 
waters  quite  as  much  as  I  did.  In  addition  to 
the  wild  scenery  along  the  coast,  I  greatly  enjoyed 
the  sight  of  a  large  number  of  great  whales, 
through  a  school  of  which  we  passed  during  the 
afternoon.  Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  22d 


I  heard  for  hours  the  monotonous  calls  that  indi¬ 
cated  that  we  were  carefully  sounding  our  way 
among  the  banks  of  Kuskokwim  Bay,  and  soon 
after  4  o’clock  I  went  on  deck  to  see  the  spot 
which  has  become  so  interesting  to  all  Moravians. 
It  was  a  bright  clear  morning,  but  even  after 
anchor  had  been  cast  thtre  was  little  to  be  seen 
but  a  stretch  of  high  hills  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  the  right,  and  a  dark  thread  of  some¬ 
thing  about  fitieeu  miles  ahead.  But  from  the 
point  of  that  thread  the  mission  scow  and  trading 
bidarkaa  were  to  come  !  And  within  two  hours 
we  could  discern  their  white  sails  through  a  glass, 
for  the  keen  eyes  which  had  watched  for  us  for 
over  two  weeks  had  soon  descried  the  welcome 
sight.  Only  Bro.  Weber  came  down  the  river 
this  year.  It  was  a  happy  meeting,  although  we 
had  never  met  before.  The  scow  was  soon  loaded 
up,  and  with  the  returning  tide  lie  set  sail  for 
home,  leaving  me  to  take  a  speedier  and  surer 
bidarka  which  will  leave  in  a  few  hours.  Bro. 
Weber  brought  good  news,  that  all  were  well,  and 
the  Lord  is  still  blessing  their  work.  But  it  is 
half-past  ten  o’clock,  I  am  writing  this  on  deck  in 
the  light  of  a  most  gorgeous  sun-set,  Bro.  Weber's 
sail  has  just  faded  from  my  sight  against  the  red 
sky,  two  natives  are  watching  me  closely,  and  as 
I  too  must  ,be  off  in  three  or  four  hours  I  must 
say  “  Good  night.”  H.  T.  Bachman. 


f 
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»  I  III.— THE  KUSKOKWIM.  I 

nn  Hoard  tlie  Bark  “J.  D.  Peters,”  Unimak  Pass,  4 
Aleutian  Islands,  Aug.  19,  1891.  j 

Dear  Moravian  :  —  For  four  days  and  as 
many  nights  w'e  have  been  beating  back  and 
forth  in  this  passage-way  between  Behring  Sea 
and  the  Pacific  ocean  in  a  vain  effort  to  pursue  our 
course  homeward.  Whether  Secretary  Blaine’s 
claim  that  Behring  Sea  should  be  regarded  as  a 
viare  claumm  be  tenable  or  not  in  maritine  law, 
all  of  the  148  souls  on  board  of  this  fair  ship 
would  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  it  is  such  in  fact. 
The  weather  has  also  been  very  unpleasant  and 
the  sea,  at  times,  quite  high,  which  has  added  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  discomfort  of  the  situation, 
when  all  of  us  are  so  anxious  to  get  home.  There 
is,  however,  some  prospect  that  we  may  get  out 
this  evening,  and  as  the  ship  is  sailing  smoothly  I 
can  resume  the  correspondence  which  has  been  so 
long  interrupted  by  the  want  of  mailing  facilities. 
When  I  wrote  last  the  Bethel  Star  was  fading 
from  sight  in  the  rosy  glare  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  I  was  about  to  seek  some  rest  before  following 
her  as  a  passenger  on  one  of  the  four  heavily-laden 
bidaras  made  fast  to  the  sides  of  the  Dora.  The 
traders,  Messrs.  Lind,  Demen  toff  and  Andriauoff, 
to  whom  these  boats  belong,  w'ere  not  only  very 
willing  to  take  me,  but  also  all  the  kerosene  and 
some  other  heavy  goods  belonging  to  the  mission, 
and  this  they  did  without  a  thought  of  charging 
anything  for  the  favor.  My  rest  that  night,  how¬ 
ever,  was  destined  to  be  very  short.  After  a 
short  conversation  with  ISIr.  Sipary  and  Mr. 
Lind  on  some  business  connected  with  our  mis¬ 
sion,  I  retired  to  my  room,  but  had  scarcely 
lain  down  in  my  clothing  for  a  short  nap,  when 
the  wind  suddenly  rose  and  soon  there  was  a 
great  commotion  on  deck.  I  hurried  up  and 
found  that  with  the  turning  of  the  tide  a  stiff 


breeze  sprung  up,  and  ‘the  frail  kyaks,  of  the 
natives  who  had  been  sleeping  on  deck,  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  crushed  between  the 
heavy  bidaras  ;  and  both  the}'^  and  the  traders 
were  making  all  haste  to  cast  off.  I  packed  my 
satchel  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  assisted  by  a  sailor, 
climbed  down  into  the  most  convenient  bidara, 
and  found  a  seat  on  top  of  some  of  the  goods, 
which  were  covered  with  heavy  walrus-hides  to 
protect  them  from  rain.  This  soon  began  to  fall, 
and  as  the  master  of  our  boat,  Mr.  Dementoff,  a 
model  Russian,  pleasant-faced,  but  singularly 
bashful,  could  not  speak  English  any  better  than 
his  native  sailors,  I  was  left  to  ray  own  thoughts 
and  efforts  to  keep  dry,  during  the  dreary  circui¬ 
tous  trip  of  some  25  miles  to  the  ware-house.  The 
small  building  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  an 
estuary  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  wide  bay,  and 
we  reached  it  safely  in  five  or  six  hours,  having 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  oars,  instead  of  the 
sail,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  trip.  Here  let 

me  state  that  the  bl'dara — the  freight  boat  of  the 
Kuskokwim — is  a  large  open  boat,  constructed  of 
a  light  wooden  frame,  all  the  parts  are  lashed  to¬ 
gether  with  raw-hide  thongs,  and  covered  with 
the  same  material,  which  is  furnished  by  the  hair- 
seal,  the  sea-lion  or  the  walrus  as  the  case  may  be. 
These  boats  have  a  capacity,  in  some  cases,  of  10 
or  12  tons,  and  are  provided  with  sails,  and  carry 
in  addition  six  or  eight  oarsmen.  The-  biddrka, 
which  may  be  called  the  passenger  boat  of  the 
Kuskokwim,  is  a  long  narrow  boat,  pointed  at 
both  ends.  It  is  a  very  light  wooden  frame  and 
is  entirely  covered  with  hair-seal  hide  excepting 
two  or  three  round  holes  in  which  the  voyagers 
sit.  The  width  of  the  craft  is  about  three  feet 
at  the  center  hatch,  and  its  length  varies  from 
eighteen  feet  for  two  hatches  to  twenty-six  feet 
for  three  hatches. 

After  we  had  landed  Mr.  Lind  prepared  a  light 
breakfast  and  then  showed  me  to  a  snug  little 
tent  in  which  was  a  neat  couch  of  deer  and  bear¬ 
skins,  as  all  hands  were  going  to  sleep  until  the 
tide  should  rise.  Having  enjoyed  a  refreshing 
nap  of  an  hour  or  more  I  went  out  to  view  my 
new  and  strange  surroundings,  and  was  pleased 
soon  after  to  welcome  Bro.  Weber.  On  our  way 
to  land  we  had  passed  the  Bethel  Star  some  miles 
to  our  right,  nearer  to  the  beach,  where  she  had 
unfortunately  again  grounded  on  a  sand  bank  near 
midnight,  but  had  floated  off  with  the  high  tide 
towards  morning.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Bro. 
Weber  stated  that  there  was  a  man  near  by  with 
a  good  bidarka  which  he  might  be  induced  to  sell. 
This  boat  proved  to  be  one  that  had  come  out  to 
the  Dora  where  I  had  noticed  its  neatness  and 
graceful  proportions.  As  I  would  require  one  on 
my  way  from  Bethel  to  Carmel,  I  at  once  decided 
to  buy  it.  and  having  learned  that  $20  was  a  fair 
price,  Bro.  Weber  laid  the  40  silver  half-dollars 
before  the  owner,  and  he  could  not  decline  the 
tempting  offer.  Since  he  could  confidently  leave  the 
mission  boat  in  charge  of  our  natives,  Bro.  Weber 
then  decided  to  take  me  to  Bethel  as  soon  as  we 
could  get  off  after  dinner.  He  had  been  absent 
about  three  weeks  already,  and  knew  that  he  was 
needed  at  home  and  that  all  were  anxiously  look¬ 
ing  for  his  return  with  the  annual  mail.  So  he 
hired  a  native  to  occupy  the  stern  hatch,  whilst  he 
took  the  bow  paddle.  Then  whilst  a  number  of 


men  held  the  skittish  craft  I  undertooktowork 
ray  way  into  the  comfortable  seat  prepared  for  me 
in  the  middle  hatch.  This  I  found  to  be  a  feat 
requiring  the  skill  of  a  practiced  contortionist,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  hold  was  pretty  well  filled  up  with 
our  luggage.  Had  ray  knees  consented  to  bend 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  designed  by  nature 
it  would  have  been  far  easier.  Plow'ever  I  got 
safely  and  very  comfortably  settled  at  last  and  we 
started  off  along  the  shore  in  good  spirits.  I  soon 
discovered  that  my  previous  impressions  as  to  the 
size  of  the  Kuskokwim  river  need  correction.  There 
was  nothing  to  indicate  whether  we  were  passing 
along  the  coast  of  the  sea,  the  sh  me  of  the  bay  or 
the  banks  of  the  river,  since  for.  fully  50  miles 
above  the  ware  house  the  opposite  shore  cannot  be 
seen,  excepting  at  one  place  where  distant  moun¬ 
tains  can  sometimes  be  dimly  discerned.  The 
Kuskokwim  is  indeed  a  vast  and  mighty  river. 
The  high  tfilc  effects  its  waters  for  more  than  100 
miles  above  the  sea.  The  beating  tides  and  cur¬ 
rents  are  constantly  washing  away  the  great  tundra 
banks  which  then  become  mud-flats  and  sand-bars 
forming  a  serious  obstacle  to  navigation,  both  in 
the  river  and  the  bay,  even  with  a  light  draft 
bidarka.  The  many  islands  too  are  ^ery  confus¬ 
ing  to  the  navigator  and  the  most  promising  chan¬ 
nels  often  lead  the  unsuspecting  voyager  into  a 
place  where  the  receding  tide  leaves  him  high  above 
the  water  but  deep  in  mud.  Careful  inquiry 
among  those  who  have  often  made  the  trip  shows 
that  Bethel  lies  fully  80  miles  above  the  ware¬ 
house,  and  as  a  small  steamer  like  the  Dora  can¬ 
not  safely  come  nearer  than  20  miles  to  the  ware¬ 
house  the  whole  trip  is  fully  100  miles.  This  will 
explain  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  our 
missionaries  have  to  contend  in  fetching  home  their 
annual  supplies ;  and  as  some  of  these  can  be 
obviated  by  establishing  another  station  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  nearer  to  the  head  of  navigation, 
where  there  is  a  good  field  for  Gospel  work  and  an 
abundance  of  fish,  this  project  deserves  to  be 
carefully  considered.  Fish  are,  of  course,  not 

wanting  anywhere  in  the  river,  although  more  are 
taken  in  some  years  than  in  others,  and  the  catch 
is  particularly  uncertain  farther  up  the  river. 
Salmon  of  various  kinds,  the  principal  of  which 
are  known  as  “king,”  “small,”  “red,”  silver”  and 
“dog”  salmon,  besides  the  fine  whitefish  and  sal- 
montrout,  form  a  rich  product  of  these  waters,  and 
the  principal  food  of  the  Eskimos,  who  live  in 
many  small  villages  along  its  banks.  The  white 
whale  also,  in  schools  of  a  dozen  or  more,  prowls 
night  and  day  up  and  down  the  river  for  100  miles 
of  it  scourse,  and  these  too  are  eagerly  pursued 
and  occasionally  taken  by  the  natives,  who  eat 
the  flesh  and  blubber,  make  Koshbruks,  (a  coat 
impervious  to  water)  of  the  entrails,  and  also  make 
some  use  of  the  hide.  These  monstem  of  the  river 
are  from  10  to  15  or  more  feet  in  length ;  they 
blow  or  spout  like  their  kin  of  larger  growth,  and 
their  roar  is  often  very  startling  especially  at  night 
and  to  a  stranger  lying  in  his  tent  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  natives  claim  that  they  devour  the 
salmon,  and  that  they  go  far  up  the  river  in  search 
of  them  when  they  become  scarce  at  the  mouth. 
The  hair-seal  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  creatures 
found  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  along  the  sea 
coast.  The  hide  is  used  to  cover  their  boats  and 
to  make  water-proof  boots  of,  the  fat  is  converted 


iptcKyil  for  light  aud  cooking  purposes,  the  flesh 
i/ eaten,  either  fresh  or  dried,  and  the  entrails 
make  the  best  and  most  durable  koshbruks.  How 
wonderfully  God  has  provided  for  the  bodily  needs 
of  His  poorest  cteatures,  and  how  grateful  should 
not  we  be  for  the  privilege  of  supplementing  His 
goodness,  by  presenting  them  with  spiritual  food 
aud  raiment. 

H.  T.  Bacaman, 


TH1E 


BETHLEHEM, PA., OCTOBER  21,  1891. 

- - - - 

i  ^  NOTES  FROM  AFAR.  /  , 

V.  TRAVEL  ON  THE  KUSKOKWIM. 

When  Brother  Weber  left  me  we  were  still 
about  five  miles  from  Shevenagamute,  Miller’s 
village,  and  we  had  not  gone  far  before  a  new 
cause  for  uneasiness  presented  itself,  for  we  got 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  school  of  belugas  before 
mentioned.  They  splashed  and  spouted  and 
roared  harshly  all  around  us,  and  there  was  no 
knowing  what  notions  they  might  not  entertain 
in  their  great  clumsy  craniums  as  to  their  proper 
demeanor  towards  visitors.  It  would  have  been 
mere  child’s  play  for  one  of  them  to  upset  or 
crush  my  boat ;  but  they  were  on  their  good  be¬ 
havior — at  least  nothing  of  the  kind  happened, 
and  we  reached  a  good  landing  place  at  Sheven¬ 
agamute  at  about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Having  disembarked,  happily  with  somewhat 
greater  ease  than  the  first  time,  I  climbed  up  the 
bank,  stepping  from  one  mass  of  fallen  tundra  to 
another,  and  had  hardly  reached  the  level  ground 
when  Sam  Miller  appeared,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
unseasonableness  of  the  hour,  he  was  soon  followed 
by  his  wife  and  little  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  a 
few  other  natives.  To  account  for  their  readiness 
to  receive  visitors  so  promptly  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that,  whether  male  or  female,  an  Esquimo’s 
garments  are  usually  a  simple  parka  (a  long  skin 
shirt)  with  leggings,  which  are  worn  day  and  night 
continually.  My  bidarka  was  soon  drawn  up  on 
the  bank,  and  busy  hands  started  a  fire  for  tea 
and  set  up  my  tent  in  a  good  dry  place.  My  satchel, 
mail  bags  and  trading  supplies  were  carefully  de¬ 
posited  within  the  tent  with  my  deer  skin  and 
blankets.  Then  Miller  introduced  me  to  his  wife 
and  child,  at  least  I  supposed  that  he  did  from 
his  signs,  for  they  are  all  Esquimos  and  can  not 
speak  in  English.  Of  the  little  girl,  who  was 
quite  pretty,  he  and  his  wife  were  evidently  very 
proud  ;  she  was  tricked  out  with  beads  and  rings 
and  even  ribbons  in  abundance,  and  plainly 
joined  her  parents  in  their  admiration  of  herself; 
for  which  I  did  not  blame  her.  But  the  remain¬ 
ing  member  of  the  family,  the  babe  Caroline,  was 
absent,  and  from  Sam’s  gestures  and  actions, 
simulating  violent  illness,  I  soon  gathered  that  she 
was  very  sick  and  needed  medicine.  Unhappily 
I  had  none  with  me  that  I  could  venture  to  give, 
but  proposed,  by  signs,  to  go  to  the  barabara  with 
them  and  there  to  pray  for  the  sick  one.  This 
seemed  to  please  them,  and  whilst  my  paddler  was 
getting  his  supper  I  paid  my  first  pastoral  visit 


on  the  Kuslsokwim. 

I  was  compelledjto  enter  the  barabara  in  the 
lowly  posture  in  which,  figuratively  speaking,  we 
must  all  enter  heaven.  There  was  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  heavenly  character  about  the  place  into 
which  I  was  ushered,  unless  it  was  the  sick  child 
whom  Brother  Wolff  had  baptized  last  year. 

The  interior  of  a  barabara  is  practically  one 
room,  but  the  boundary  lines  of  the  different 
families  are  very  substantially  defined.  At  a 
distance  of  about  six  feet  from  the  four  walls  a 
line  of  small  logs  is  laid  around  the  room,  except¬ 
ing  a  narrow  passage  way  leading  to  the  entrance.  i 
The  space  thus  enclosed  along  the  sides  of  the 
apartment  is  subdivided  by  additional  logs  to 
accord  in  number  with  the  families  that  are  to 
occupy  the  dwelling.  Within  the  pens  thus 
formed  dry  grass  and  tundra,  grass  mats  and  furs 
serve  as  carpets  aud  bedding.  The  center  of  this 
apartment  house  is  thus  left  free  for  the  common 
fire  and  for  culinary  purposes.  Light  is  furnished, 
when  required,  by  a  floating  wick  in  a  clay  or 
stone  dish,  which  is  filled  with  seal-oil.  A  hole 
in  the  arched  roof  overhead  serves  as  a  window, 
ventilator  and  smoke-escape.  Small,  supplemen¬ 
tary  windows  along  the  sides  of  the  dome,  and  ' 
glazed  with  seal  entrail,  may  be  seen  i’’  ouine 
more  pretentious  barabaras. 

I  found  the  I'lsquimp  child  very  sick  indeed. 
She  was  lying  in  one  of  the  sections  before  de¬ 
scribed,  close  to  the  outer  partition-log.  I  he 

native  tawny  complexion  had  given  way  to  a 
pallid  hue,  and  the  dews  of  mortal  illness  stood  on 
the  little  brow.  But  it  was  not  too  late  to  pray, 
and  the  family  kneeled  in  the  dust  with  me  as  1 
called  on  the  Good  Physician  to  whose  unfailing 
skill  and  impartial  love  I  committed  her.  _  The 
father  afterwards  got  out  the  child’s  baptismal  i 
certificate,  and  after  carefully  unfolding  it  spread 
it  out  tenderly  on  the  breast  of  the  little  suflTerer, 
and  looked  up  at  me  for  my  approval  of  his 
superstitious  device.  I  could  only  shake  my  head 
in  dissent  and  point  upwards,  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  removed  the  paper  appearing  to  be 
satisfied.  However  I  may  have  been  wrong. 
The  man  may  not  have  thought  of  employing  the 
paper  as  a  magical  charm.  It  may  have  occurred 
to  him,  in  all  innocence,  that  this  was  a  very 
proper  way  of  pleading  with  the  Lord  on  the 
ground  that  the  child  was  baptized  into  His  death 
and  was  therefore  His  blood- bought  property. 

I  retired  to  my  tent  soon  after  two  o’clock,  al¬ 
though  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn  ;  and  as  I 
had  had  but  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  since  the 
previous  Sunday  night,  and  this  was  Wednesday, 
I  slept  soundly  for  at)out  four  hours.  I  then 
arose  to  prepare  for  an  early  start.  Sam  Miller 
had  secured  two  paddlers  for  me,  one  of  them  his 
brother-in-law.  I  hurried  through  with  my 
breakfast  which  consisted  of  fresh  salmon,  boiled, 
bread  which  had  been  baked  and  toasted  four 
weeks  before  for  Brother  Weber’s  use  on  his  trip 
to  the  warehouse,  with  butter,  tea  and  condensed 
milk.  A  remnant  of  a  boiled  ham  I  saved  for  a 
possible  future  emergency.  Before  leaving  I 
again  visited  the  sick  child,  and  my  little  faith 
was  put  to  shame,  for  I  found  her  much  better. 
We  again  prayed  together,  and  I  was  much 
touched  to  notice  how  promptly  little  Elizabeth 


dropped  on  her  knees  and  folded  her  little  bands. 
Members  of  other  families  occupied  different 
sections  of  the  barabara,  some  of  whom  were 
sound  asleep,  whilst  others  gazed  at  me  in  drowsy 
wonder  from  out  their  burrows  in  the  piles  of 
dirty  grass  rugs  and  furs. 

Returning  to  my  camp  I  found  that  my  new 
paddler  had  finished  his  breakfast,  and,  indeed, 

!  assisted  by  some  of  his  friends,  that  of  his  fellow 
paddler  also,  who  was  still  asleep  unfortunately  in 
his  own  tent  some  distance  away.  Another 
characteristic,  in  addition  to  the  Esquimos’  great 
capacity  for  tea  and  edibles,  now  presented  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  high  respect  for  each  other’s 
slumbers,  for  even  Sam  would  not  venture  to 
arouse  his  brother-in-law.  I  proceeded  however 
to  have  my  boat  launched  and  my  goods  packed 
away  in  it,  in  the  hope  that  my  man  would  soon 
be  ready.  But  it  was  nearly  ten  o’clock  before 
he  appeared,  and  as  he  quite  naturally  wanted  his 
tea  before  starting  there  was  a  further  detention . 
Then  I  bade  Sam  good-by,  and  also  offered  my 
hand  to  his  wife  who  was  standing  near,  but  she 
turned  with  a  frightened  cry  and  sprang  away  as 
though  a  hornet  had  stung  her.  I  afterwards 
learned  that  the  women  consider  leave  taking  to 
be  an  evil  practice,  perhaps  a  precursor  of  disaster 
and  death. 

With  two  men  in  my  boat,  and  their  empty 
kyacks  towing  behind,  we  started  out  at  last,  but 
had  scarcely  gone  a  mile  before  we  came  upon  a 
party  of  Esquimos.  They  were  engaged  in  catch¬ 
ing  salmon  with  gill  nets  made  of  raw-hide 
thongs.  Six  or  eight  of  their  little  kyacks  at  once 
crowded  around  my  bidarka,  and  the  latest  news, 
of  which  I  was  probably  the  chief  theme,  was 
discussed  at  tedious  length.  Occasionally  one  or 
two  of  them  would  paddle  hastily  out  to  their 
nets  and  take  out  the  fish  that  were  entangled  in 
them,  always  clubbing  them  to  death,  however, 
before  releasing  them  from  the  toils.  Finally  my 
boys  began  to  prepare  a  sail  out  of  my  tent-cloth, 
and  our  new  friends  furnished  some  of  the  cords 
that  were  required.  My  patience  was  severely 
taxed,  but  we  got  away  at  last,  and  as  the  con¬ 
trivance  worked  well  we  sailed  along  very  swiftly 
for  some  hours.  We  stopped  for  dinner  on  a  high 
point  of  land,  and  here  I  discovered  several 
varieties  of  flowers  in  full  bloom  that  appeared 
charming  amid  the  coarse  weeds,  grasses  and 
driftwood  of  the  beach.  We  were  soon  joined  by 
a  number  of  natives  who  had  descried  us,  and  they 
proceeded  to  make  themselves  comfortable;  it 
was  a  very  warm  day  for  this  latitude,  and  one; 

stout  fellow  who  had  become  overheated  did  not 
hesitate  to  disrobe  and  expose  his  muscular  form. 
After  my  men  and  our  visitors  had  eaten,  and  en¬ 
joyed  their  tea,  we  resumed  our  paddles,  the  wind 
having  died  out.  As  we  were  passing  a  village  the 
men  and  boys  ran  along  the  bank  to  try  to  per¬ 
suade  us  to  stop  with  them  ;  this  I  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  to,  although  I  considered  it  judicious  to  allow 
my  men  to  have  a  short  chat  with  the  poor  fel¬ 
lows.  We  finally  camped  for  the  night  on  a  high 
tundra  bank,  not  far  from  a  village  called 
Nahcholhavigmute. 

If  sleeping  at  a  fishy  village  was  disagreeable, 

I  found  that  camping  on  the  tundra  had  its  draw¬ 
back  in  the  form  of  mosquitoes,  the  numbers  and 


voracity  of  which  were  alike  unbounded.  Even 
after  I  had  closed  every  possible  avenue  of  in¬ 
gress,  and  killed  all  that  I  could  find  within  the 
tent  a  new  band  would  attack  me  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ;  they  must  have  been  in  the  deep,  damp 
moss  enclosed  in  the  tent.  Having  been  fore- 
wpned,  I  had  provided  myself  in  San  Francisco 
with  a  long  wire-hooped  mosquito  helmet,  but  this 
I  had  unfortunately  left  in  my  other  satchel,  ’ 
which  was  in  one  of  the  bidaras  down  the  river  ; 
and  a  gossamer  undergarment,  as  a  substitute, 
admitted  too  little  fresh  air.  Sleep  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  outside  the  tent  the  air  was  gray 
with  surging  clouds  of  the  wolfish  pests.  Sitting 
in  the  smoke  of  my  fire  furnished  some  question¬ 
able  relief,  but  when  I  removed  my  cap  to  take  ^ 
my  morning  ablutions  my  hair  was  at  once  filled  : 
with  the  insects,  and  when  I  wet  my  head  manv 
of  the  half  drowned  pests  stuck  to  my  hands.  It 
is  averred  that  many  wild  beasts,  such  as  bears, 
are  forced  to  retreat  to  the  mountains  in  Summer 
or  they  would  be  tormented  to  death  by  these 
ravenous  creatures,  I  may  have  given  too  much 
space  to  these  remarks,  but  they  are  in  place  as 
presenting  a  fair  and  veracious  account  of  my  ex¬ 
periences,  as  an  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  other  travelers  in  Alaska,  and  as  setting 
forth  one  of  the  serious  annoyances  to  which  our 
raissonaries  are  often  subjected.  Our  boats  had 
been  drawn  up  on  the  bank  as  usual,  and  my  men 
had  sought  refuge  and  sleep  in  their  kyacks  with 
the  man-hole  securely  closed.  Their  swollen  and 
greasy  faces,  however,  testified  to  the  heat  and 
closeness  of  their  cofiin-like  quarters. 

I  had  hoped  to  reach  Bethel  this  day,  Thurs¬ 
day,  but  Esquimos  are  never  in  a  hurry,  and  I 
had  no  means  of  even  ascertaining  the  remaining 
distance  to  the  station.  The  weather,  however, 
continued  pleasant  as  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey,  and  the  scenery  became  more  and  more  at¬ 
tractive.  Near  the  sea  coast  I  had  only  seen 
patches  of  scrubby  bushes,  but  farther  up  the 
river  these  gave  way  to  clumps  and  groves  of 
sapplings,  and  finally  to  thick  fcrests  of  a  somewhat 
larger  growth,  some  of  which,  when  isolated,  re¬ 
semble  plum  and  apple  trees.  The  silence  and 
^  monotony  of  the  way  were  relieved  by  numerous 
water-fowl,  and  gulls  and  snipe  of  various  kinds. 

1  only  noticed  one  song-bird,  a  member  of  the 
linnet  family,  whose  warble  formed  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  harsh  cries  of  the  other  birds. 
My  paddlers  also  indulged  quite  freely  in  the 
monotonous  chants  of  the  natives,  and  I  would  in 
turn  entertain  them  with  some  of  our  beautiful 
hymns.  We  stopped  for  lunch  to-day  on  the  site 
of  a  ruined  and  deserted  village  or  trading-post, 
where  one  of  my  men  soon  gathered  an  armful  of 
a  wild  plant  that  resembles  the  seed  stalk  of  our 
common  rhubarb  or  pie  plant.  Both  of  them  ate 
heartily  of  it  and  I  ta.sted  a  piece  also,  and  found 
it  spicy  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor.  Here  I  paid  off 
Mrs.  Miller’s  brother  as  he  wished  to  return,  al¬ 
though  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind  and  ac¬ 
companied  us  some  miles  farther.  The  other  man 
was  a  faithful  and  steady  worker,  and  indeed 
worked  harder  when^  alone  with  me  than  before. 
Nevertheless  we  were  obliged  to  pi^s  another 
» restless  night  on  a  tundra  bank  near  Lomavig- 
amute,  about  twenty  miles  from.  Bethel.  Here  I 
engaged  a  handsome  lad.  selected  from  a  crowd 


U8,  to  take  the  vacant  place  in  my  boat,  and  gave 
him  his  supper,  but  when  I  was  ready  to  start  in 
the  morning  he  did  not  appear,  but  a  stout  cross¬ 
eyed  man  offered  to  take  his  place,  and  proved 
I  very  efficient.  His  looks,  indeed,  were  rather  for- 
.  bidding,  and  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  inclined  to 

be  lazy,  but  as  he  sat  in  front  of  me  I  punched 
him  slightly  with  my  paddle,  and  indicated  my 
!  wish  that  he  should  use  his  more  vigorously,  which 
!  he  at  once  did.  Fearing  that  he  might  be 
offendedj  however,  I  gave  him  some  prunes  which 
I  had  with  me,  and  by  eating  one  myself  encour-  ! 
aged  him  to  try  them,  which  he  did  with  evident  ' 
satisfaction.  A  couple  of  prunes  now  and  then 
kept  both  of  my  men  in  good  working  humor,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  out-going  tide  and  current 
made  paddling  almost  useless  that  we  stopped  for 
lunch  on  a  long  sand  spit.  Here  we  were  joined 
by  a  peculiarly  filthy  old  man,  whose  greasy  parka 
hung  in  tatters  all  around  him,  and  his  presence 
furnished  me  with  an  instance  of  the  consideration 
shown  to  old  age  by  young  persons.  My  stern 
paddler  had  just  placed  his  dinner,  including  a 
cup  of  tea,  on  an  elevated  log  and  seated  himself 
to  enjoy  it,  when  the  old  man,  to  whom  I  had 
given  my  piece  of  broiled  salmon,  went  and  sat 
down  beside  him  and  down  came  dinner,  log  and 
all.  I  expected  a  scene  of  some  kind,  but  no  word 
I  of  anger  was  spoken,  and  I  did  not  notice  even  a 
look  of  annoyance  in  my  man’s  face.  The  loss 
was  soon  made  good.  A  violent  hail  storm  from 
which  we  took  refuge  under  a  projecting  limb 
along  the  bank,  and  a  friendly  race  with  two 
women,  probably  mother  and  daughter,  who 
paddled  their  bark  canoe  with  marked  grace  and 
skill,  were  the  only  remaining  incidents  of  note 
before  we  reached  Bethel.  My  bow  paddler  was 
evidently  quite  taken  up  with  the  girl,  but  except 
I  when  I  paddled  also,  the  ladies  very  easily  out¬ 
stripped  my  men  in  the  race.  It  was  about  six 
o’clock  when  w^e  came  in  sight  of  the  humble 
settlement,  that  I  had  so  anxiously  longed  to 
reach,  and  as  my  readers  have  without  doubt  felt 
^the  same  desire  in  reference  to  the  narrative  I  am 
glad  that  my  next  letter  will  treat  of  “  Bethel  on 
the  Kuskokwim.” 


H.  T.  Bachman. 
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explanation  given  by  our  men  that  it  was  only  a 
berrying  expedition,  as  the  berries  were  not  yet 
ripe  here. 

To-day  we  dined  at  a  village  named  Naragsel- 
ivigamute  where  the  men  had  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  stop  on  my  way  up  the  river.  Here  an  old 
man  was  constructing  a  new  fish  trap,  a  barrel¬ 
shaped  affair,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  five  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  center  and  sloping  rapidly  to  a 
foot  or  two  at  the  ends.  Another  section  of  the 
trap  has  a  very  wide  mouth  to  guide  the  fish  into 
the  barrel.  The  whole  is  made  with  thin  splints 
and  an  occasional  heavier  one,  bound  together 
with  thongs  and  withes,  and  is  Anchored  out  in 
the  river  at  low  tide.  To  insure  a  larger  catch,  a 
close  fence  of  poles  and  brush  is  also  built  to  lead 
the  salmon  into  the  trap.  Another  man  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  the  skeleton  of  a  large 
bidara,  and  a  third  showed  me  with  evident  pride 
a  fine  strong  bow,  nearly  finished.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  men  and  older  boys  took  their  bath 
during  our  stay,  but  when  we  sat  down  to  dinner 
all  hastened  to  join  their  neighbors  in  observing 
'Tti^!TiTTVirt"Speciacler  ■ — '  "  ' 

After  dinner,  guided  by  a  native  in  his  kyaek, 
we  passed  through  various  channels  in  order  to 
make  a  short  cut.  Objects  of  special  interest 
were  a  remarkably  cleanly  looking  village  and  a 
pair  of  beautiful  whistling  swans  standing  on  a 
bank,  but  we  were  obliged  to  hurry  on  for  fear  of 
being  stranded  in  the  mud  by  the  outgoing  tide. 
We  passed  Miller’s  village,  Shevenagamute,  at  a 
distance,  but  had  no  time  to  stop.  Having  heard 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  we  gladly  took  it  for 
granted  that  his  child  had  been  restored.  On  the 
day  on  which  I  had  prayed  with  them  our  “Daily 
Word”  was  “Lord,  Thou  hast  heard  the  desire  of 
the  humble :  Thou  wilt  prepare  their  heart.  Thou 
wilt  cause  Thine  ear  to  hear.”  Ps.  10  :  17.  Ap¬ 
proaching  Apokagamute  we  enjoyed  a  beautiful 
sunset,  the  great  river  was  quiet,  and  the  breach¬ 
ing  and  blowing  of  some  sportive  belugas  only 
served  to  intensify  the  peacefulness  of  the  scene. 
We  had  thought  of  stopping  here  for  the  night, 
but  the  tide  was  running  out  rapidly  and  we  took 
advantage  of  it  to  go  on  even  beyond  the  next 
village,  where  we  again  pitched  our  nightly  tents 
on  the  tundra,  having  made  thirty-three  miles  the 
second  day.  A  troop  of  natives,  having  an  eye  to 
trade,  followed  us  from  the  village,  bearing  wood, 
fish  and  eggs.  The  last  named  had  survived  their 
usefulness  as  an  edible,  but  the  tastes  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  “darkest  Alaska”  are  not  easily  offended, 
and  even  the  broken  eggs  were  carefully  scraped 
up  out  of  the  grass.  The  salmon-trout  suited  our 
tastes  far  better.  As  we  could  not  afford  to  lose 
another  night’s  rest,  we  built  a  fire  in  our  tent 
before  occupying  it,  to  kill  the  musquitoes  in  the 
tundra;  the  scheme  worked  right  well,  and  we 
passed  a  comparatively  good  night. 

Thursday  9. — Up  at  4  o’clock  and  start  at  G.oO. 
For  ten  miles  the  wind  was  against  us,  but  the 
tide  was  favorable,  and  we  made  good  progress ; 
then  the  tide  turned  and  the  wind  increased  to  a 
gale  from  the  broad,  open  bay,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  turn  and  seek  refuge  in  a  small  creek 
which  I  had  noticed  along  the  shore.  The  waves 
were  already  too  high  to  allow  us  to  land  safely 
on  the  beach.  After  landing  we  observed  that 
the  high  tide  usually  overflowed  this  ground,  con¬ 
sequently  we  prepared  dinner  in  haste  so  as  to  get 
away  in  good  time.  Happily  the  wind  also  abated 
somewhat  so  that  we  could  venture  out  on  the 
bay.  Having  reached  a  point  opposite  to  the 
inlet  leading  to  the  warehouse,  at  4  o’clock, 
we  held  a  long  consultation  together  as  to 
whether  we  should  pass  the  night  at  this  sta¬ 
tion,  or  endeavor  to  reach  (^uinhachamute.  This 
village  was  only  about  twenty  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line,  but  we  all  knew  that  it  was  difficult 
of  access  on  account  of  the  mud  banks,  and  no 
one  of  our  party  was  acquainted  with  the  proper 
course.  We  decided  to  go  on,  however,  and  with 
a  high  mountain  lying  just  beyond  the  village  as 
a  landmark,  we  struck  out  bravely  around  an  in¬ 
tervening  cape.  For  a  time  all  went  well,  then 
although  far  from  shore,  we  would  often  scrape 
the  bottom,  and  were  obliged  to  use  our  paddles 
as  poles  till  we  got  over  the  bars.  To  mak(  the 
matter  worse  the  tide  was  falling  and  night  came 
on,  so  that  even  the  skilled  eye  of  a  native  could 
no  longer  distinguish  between  deep  and  shallow 


water  by  its  movements.  Bi*o.  Weber  and  Shorty 
at  times  found  it  necessary  tlo  wade  and  drag  the 
boat,  and  finally  we  lost  the'  other  craft  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  darkness.  This  made  the  situation 
doubly  unpleasant,  but  my  companions  persevered 
with  unfaltering  energy  and  were  cheered  at  last 
by  reaching  deep  water.  Bro.  Weber  tasted  it 
and  found  it  fresh,  and  we  then  knew  that  we  had 
struck  the  channel  of  the  deep  creek  on  which 
the  village  stands.  Refreshed  by  the  good  water 
we  toiled  on  with  renewed  courage  and  came  to 
land  near  the  village  at  11  o’clock.  Seeing  sev¬ 
eral  tents  on  the  bank,  we  landed  and  set  up  our 
own  near  them,  and  at  once  began  to  prepare  for 
supper.  The  other  bidarka  came  in  also  very 
soon,  to  my  great  relief,  and  by  one  o’clock  we 
could  go  to  rest,  having  traveled  about  fifty  miles 
in  making  thirty-five. 

Friday  10. — The  weather  was  too  stormy  to 
venture  farther  to-day,  and  as  this  is  the  point 
recommended  by  the  Bethel  missionaries  as  the 
site  for  a  new  station,  I  used  the  opportunity/to  . 
study  the  situation.  The  river  is  a  clear  and/ 
1  apiu  Btream,  -abrout '  as  laige-'as-  tire'  Lehigh,  air 
Bethlehem,  and  aboupds  with  the  finest  salmon, 
fresh  from  the  sea.  ^hS  large  fish  racks  of  the 
villagers  were  covered  with  them,  and  a  number 
of  natives  from  along  the  coast  were  here  to  catch 
their  winter  supply.  With  another  station  here, 
very  little  labor  would  be  required  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  fresh  and  dried  salmon  for  both 
stations.  Bro.  Weber  and  I,  accompanied  by  a 
resident  native,  visited  the  high  ground,  half  a 
mile  above  the  village,  and  selected  a  favorable 
site,  where  the  highest  Spring  tides  and  freshets 
would  not  disturb  them.  Several  groves  of 
scrubby  timber  grow  near  the  proposed  site,  but 
the  Mission  would  be  dependent  upon  drift  wood 
and  rafts  to  a  large  extent,  or  coal  from  the  States, 
until  the  mines  in  Alaska  are  developed.  A  resi¬ 
dent  missionary  would  soon  become  acquainted 
with  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  keejjs  its  own 
bed  open  far  out  among  the  sand  bars  of  the  bay. 
Bro.  Weber  would  fear  no  difficulty  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  as  he  felt  quite  at  home  already  in  these 
waters. 

Above  all  other  considerations  is  the  fact  that 
the  natives  are  crying  “Come  over  and  help  us.” 
Bro.  Kilbuck  spoke  to  them  of  the  project  when 
on  his  census  trip  last  Winter.  They  have  had 
time  to  consider  the  matter  and  are  anxious  that 
a  Mission  should  be  established  among  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  They  even  expressed  their  dis¬ 
appointment  that  it  was  not  to  be  started  thi.s 
year.  Here  then  is  an  “open  door.”  However 
crude  their  estimate  and  ideas  of  Gospel  blessings 
may  be,  they  can  hardly  be  inferior  to  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  many  whites  before  “the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Christ  Jesus”  has  shined  into  their  hearts.  We 
spent  two  days  among  them,  and  they  proved  to 
be  honest  and  kindly  disposed,  eager  to  supply 
our  wants  and  to  put  our  boats  in  good  condition 
for  the  long  voyage  beforei  us.  May  we  have 
grace  to  heed  the  touching  appeal  of  these  poor 
souls,  and  may  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  thrust 
forth  capable  laborers  into  this  ripening  harvest 
field.  j  H.  T.  Bachman. 

[to  be  continued.] 


REPORT 

Of  an  Official  Visitation  to  the  Moravian  Mis¬ 
sions  on  the  Moskito  Coast,  Central  America, 
and  to  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  and  Demerara,  S,  A  , 
from  August  9, 1890,  to  July  29,  1891. 

[continued.] 

The  unpleasant  effects  of  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun  to  which  we  were  exposed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  were  especially  experienced  by 
Bro.  Romig,  whose  cheeks  were  scorched  and 
swollen  as  if  stung  by  bees.  The  eyes  were  nearly 
closed  up,  the  nose  red  andj  swollen,  all  the  ex¬ 
posed  skin  blistered  and  beginning  to  peel  off,  the 
hands  smarting  as  if  they  had  been  handling 
nettles. 

This  trouble  wore  away  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two,  though  it  was  very  unpleasant  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  while  it  lasted.  Missionaries  and  others, 
especially  newcomers,  traveling  up  the  coast,  fre¬ 
quently  have  this  experience  to  pass  through. 

The  day  after  leaving  Bluefields,  we  learned, 
casually,  that  the  ship’s  crew  were  fond  of  sing- 
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ing  York.  He  was  a  dear  friend  to  him  from 
boyhood  and  he  well  knew  what  an  interest  their 
sainted  pastor  had  felt  in  his  congregation  and 
their  welfare. 

The  touching  words  of  the  speaker  caused  many 
eyes  to  moisten.  He  was  now  to  work  in  the  same 
field.  The  good  work  was  to  go  on.  Each  must 
do  his  part.  The  Lord  knows  the  capacity  of 
each  and  everyone  must  do  his  allotted  work  so 
as  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Heavenly  Master. 

Before  closing  the  sermon,  Rev.  Blum  addressed 
a  few  personal  remarks  to  the  congregation.  He 
asked  that  they  unite^  aid  and  encourage  him  in 
his  responsible  duties. 

In  the  evening  a  second  large  audience  gathered 
in  the  church,  this  time  in  the  large  Sunday-school 
room  below,  and  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
iu  the  love-feast  which  had  been  announced  in  the 
morning. 

Rev.  Smith  presided,  and  an  excellent  choir 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Wilson  Owen,  Jacob  Stager, 
William  Mann  and  H.  C.  Pentz  rendered  music 
Jbat  in  itself  would  have  made  the  services  inter- 
^ting.  The  scriptural  lesson  for  the  evening  was 
the  Psalm  103.  Rev,  Smith  then  announced  that 
Rev,  Blum  would  make  an  address. 

The  pastor  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  so  large 
an  audience  at  the  love-feast.  It  was  several 
years  since  he  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  love- 
feast  in  an  old  Moravian  congregation.  The  love- 
feast  at  Philadelphia  was  often  looked  upon  as  a 
time  for  fun,  by  some  people.  These  love-feasts 
had  their  origin  in  apostolic  days.  The  church 
iu  Corinth,  Greece,  used  to  hold  them.  At  those 
times  they  were  difficult  to  hold  as  Christians 
were  persecued  and  often  compelled  to  meet  in 
caves  or  iu  forests.  So  in  the  early  days  the 
Moravian  Church  instituted  these  love  feasts, 
where  we  can  meet  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  as 
brethren  and  sisters  and  where  the  cords  of  friend¬ 
ship  may  be  drawn  nearer  together.  As  we  meet 
to-night  we  feel  drawn  closer  together  and  as  we 
go  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  world  the  Lord 
will  help  us.  We  must  go  on  with  our  work 
and  at  the  last  day  we  shall  see  the  heavenly 
Canaan  prepared  for  us. 

Mr.  Pentz  beautifully  sang  a  solo  and  after  the 
love  feast  the  audience  was  dismissed.  The  new 
pastor  was  immediately  surrounded  by  many  who 
were  anxious  to  grasp  his  hand  auu  uid  him  wel¬ 
come  to  his  new  charge.  —  The  York  Gazette. 

- - - 

NOTES  FROM  AFAR. 


VIII.  TWENTY-TWO  DAYS  IN  A  BIDARKA. 
[continued.] 

During  five  months  in  the  year,  the  native  skin 
boat  and  bark  canoe  form  the  only  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  for  the  traveler  between  distant  points  in 
Northern  Alaska.  Of  these  the  skin  boat,  kyack 
or  bidarka,  is  the  most  common  near  the  sea-coast 
and  is  certainly  the  safest.  To  go  far  afoot  is 
impracticable,  as  it  is  necessary  to  carry  one’s 
own  provisions,  tent,  bedding,  etc.,  and  walking 
on  the  tundra,  over  the  numerous  mountain 
ranges  and  through  or  around  the  frequent  bogs 
and  lakes  is  too  fatiguing.  The  only  approach  to 
a  road  anywhere  is  a  dimly  defined  trail  between 
adjacent  villages.  The  direct  distance  between 
Bethel  and  Carmel  is  a  little  over  200  miles,  but, 
to  make  the  trip,  the  traveler  has  the  choice  of 
either  of  two  routes ;  he  may  go  down  the  Kusko- 
quim  and  along  the  sea-coast,  taking  advantage  of 
rivers  and  lakes  to  make  portages,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  passages  around  capes  New- 
enham  and  Constantine.  By  the  other  route  he 
ascends  the  Kuskoquim  and  Chulitna  rivers,  and 
then  makes  a  portage  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Nushagak,  near  the  mouth  of  which  Carmel  is 
located.  The  Chulitna,  as  given  on  Government 
maps,  is  doubtless  the  Holietnuck  river  mentioned 
by  Bro.  Kilbuck.  The  guttural  pronunciation  of 
the  natives  accounts  for  the  variance.  Choleet- 
nuck  would  probably  express  the  name  most  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  sea-coast  route  is  about  550  miles 
long,  whilst  the  inland  course  can  not  be  less  than 
700  miles.  Whichever  route  the  traveler  may 
decide  upon,  he  will  invariably  wish  that  he  had 
chosen  the  other.  None  of  our  missionaries  had 
made  the  trip  by  water,  both  of  the  Brethren 
Kilbuck  and  Wolff  having  paid  their  respective 
visits  in  Winter  when  dog-sleds  were  available; 


we  decided,  however,  to  take  the  coast  route,  as 
it  was  the  shortest,  and  would  be  the  speediest  if 
we  were  not  detained  too  long  by  stormy  weather 
on  the  way. 

Tuesday,  July  7. — After  the  parting  service  our 
two  bidarkas  were  launched.  When  J  saw  the 
cart  load  of  indispensable  luggage,  ..cfats,  provi¬ 
sions,  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  trading  supplies, 
etc.,  I  feared  that  our  boats  could  not  contain  it, 
but  all  was  stowed  away  at  last,  although  some 
articles  had  to  be  lashed  to  the  slanting  deck  be¬ 
tween  the  hatches.  My  bidarka  was  twenty-one 
feet  in  length,  three  feet  wide  in  the  center,  and 
eighteen  inches  deep,  counting  from  the  rim  of 
middle  hatch.  The  other  boat  was  about  three 
feet  longer.  Bro.  Weber  occupied  the  forward 
hatch  in  my  boat,  I  the  center,  and  Neschechaluk, 
also  called  “shorty”  on  account  of  his  low  stature, 
was  the  stern  paddler.  Mr.  Ledger,  a  sinewy  man, 
and  an  expert  paddler,  was  content  ai  first  with 
one  assistant.  Big  Andro,  or  “Lengthy.”  The 
middle  hatch  of  his  boat  was  therefore  unoccupied 
and  afforded  additional  room  for  luggage,  ^horty 
was  not  a  member,  but  proved  to  be  a  pleasant 
companion  and  a  very  honest  and  reliable  worker, 
Andro  was  a  member,  but  under  discipline,  and 
required  judicious  management. 

At  10.15,  the  last  farewells  were  spoken,  and, 
as  our  swift  boats  sped  along  down  the  river,  the 
hoisted  flag  waved  its  red  and  white  fingers  after 
us  and  the  Mission  fire  arms  uttered  a  final  salute, 
to  which  I  replied  with  the  fowling-piece,  which 
we  had  taken  along  to  shoot  game  if  our  supplies 
should  fail.  We  only  made  about  seven  miles 
before  dinner,  which  we  prepared  on  a  pleasant 
sandy  beach.  We  barely  had  time  to  prepare 
yards  for  our  little  sails  and  pack  up  our  provi¬ 
sions,  when  the  rising  tide  drove  us  to  our  boats. 
Owing  to  some  detention  on  their  part,  or  our 
superior  sailing,  we  soon  left  the  raineh  ’s  boat  out 
of  sight,  and  stopped  at  Nepochalagamute,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  some  importance  on  the  northern  bank’of 
the  river,  to  wait  for  him. 

Here  I  visited  the  large  native  burial  place, 
located  on  high  ground  in  the  edge  of  a  grove 
just  beyond  the  village.  To  reach  it  I  was  obliged 
to  wade  through  grass  waist  high.  The  rough 
boxes  containing  the  remains  were  only  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  were  elevated  on 
posts  about  six  feet  above  ground.  The  bodies  of 
adults  are  bent  or  doubled  up  to  fit  their  coffins, 
which,  in  a  few  cases,  were  adorned  at  one  end 
with  hideous  faces  and  other  emblems,  carved  out 
and  painted.  Many  boxes  had  decayed  away  and 
fallen  down,  and  their  remains  were  hidden  iu  the 
long  grass,  a  few  decayed  posts  alone  serving  as  a 
memento  mori.  Various  articles  of  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  that  had  belonged  to  those  more  recently  de¬ 
ceased,  were  to  be  seen  attached  to  the  posts,  or 
lying  on  the  coffins,  whilst  others,  such  as  fish 
traps  and  kyacks,  were  rotting  in  the  long  grass 
underneath.  There  is  nothing  about  such  a  cem¬ 
etery  to  invite  a  prolonged  visit,  and  I  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  the  village,  where  the  women  were 
cleaning  fish,  and  the  men  were  repairing  their 
nets  and  traps.  Mr.  Ledger  having  meanwhile 
passed  on  down  the  river  we  cut  our  visit  short, 
and  as  the  wind  was  fresh  and  favorable  we 
hoisted  our  sail,  using  a  tent  pole  as  a  mast.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  we  passed  Lomaviga- 
mute,  where  Leger  had  stopped,  and  finally  landed 
for  the  night  on  a  high  tundra  bank,  where  fire¬ 
wood  was  plentiful,  having  made  about  thirty-two 
miles  the  first  day  without  much  paddling.  Whilst 
the  natives  built  the  fire  and  hung  the  tschinick, 
tea  kettle,  we  put  up  the  tents,  Bro.  Weber  and  I 
occupying  a  small  ‘A’  tent,  and  the  miner  and  na¬ 
tives  the  larger  one,  in  which  most  of  the  luggage 
was  also  stored  for  the  night. 

July  8. — The  musquito  tribe  had  pressed  their 
attentions  upon  us  so  remorselessly  during  the 
night  that  we  were  glad  to  rise  at  4  o’clock.  After 
our  morning  worship  and  breakfast  we  started 
at  6.45.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  saw  a 
bidara  full  of  native  men  ahead,  but  they  turned 
ipto  a  creek  before  we  reached  them.  Some  time 
after  we  met  another  bidara  in  which  about  a 
dozen  Esquirao  women  were  paddling  very  rap¬ 
idly.  They  only  took  time  to  put  some  questions 
to  our  men  concerning  the  other  boat  and  started 
off  again  in  tremendous  excitement.  I  have  no 
idea  what  it  all  meant,  but  could  not  accept  the 
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X.  TWENTY-TWO  DAYS  IN  A  BIDAKKA. 
[continued.] 

Thursday,  16. — By  7  o’clock  we  were  on  our  way, 
and  soon  reached  the  mouth  of  the  nameless  river, 
by  ascending  which  and  making  a  number  of  port¬ 
ages  betw’een  some  lakes,  and  then  descending 
another  stream,  we  would  reach  the  straits  between 
Plagemeister  island  and  the  main  land,  without 
rounding  the  dangerous  capes  Newenham  and 
Pierce.  This  river,  wide  enough  at  first,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  tributaries,  to  allow  us  to 
use  our  sails,  soon  became  nothing  more  than  a 
narrow  and  shallow,  but  swift  and  cold  mountain 
stream.  It  was  full  of  salmon,  and  our  friends 
beguiled  the  time  in  chasing  and  spearing  them. 
The  rapids  involved  very  tiresome  labor  with  our 
poles,  and  finally  Shorty  took  to  the  shore  and 
towed  the  boat  by  means  of  a  long  thong.  This 
was  attached  to  the  middle  hatch,  according  to  a 
rule  of  the  natives,  but  erroneously,  as  we  soon 
discovered  to  our  cost.  After  a  while  Bro.  Weber 
in  spite  of  his  wounded  limb,  insisted  on  taking 
I  a  turn  at  this  work,  which  would  have  been  a 
pleasant  exercise  for  cramped  limbs  on  a  tow- 
path  or  smooth  beach  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
climb  up  and  down  the  tundra  bank  every  few 
minutes,  to  cross  the  stream  occasionally,  to  wade 
I  through  the  tall  grass  on  the  banks  which  were 
full  of  deep  holes  and  gullies,  and  through  quick¬ 
sands  in  the  creek.  In  consequence  my  faith¬ 
ful  brother  soon  began  to  limp  and  I  begged  him 
I  to  resume  his  place  in  the  boat,  as  Shorty  rather 
enjoyed  this  work.  It  was  3.30  P.M.,  and  we  had 
just  come  to  a  high  bank  where  the  water  was  deep, 
and  as  a  mass  of  sod  had  fallen  down,  forming  a 
convenient  landing  place,  I  held  the  boat  by  a  tuft 
I  of  heavy  grass,  whilst  Shorty  got  out  and  took  the 
line,  and  Bro.  Weber  took  his  place  in  the  stern 
hatch.  Before  he  was  settled,  however,  the  grass 
gave  way,  and  the  swift  current  caught  the  prow 
of  my  boat  and  swung  it  across  the  stream,  where 
it  struck  the  prow  of  Mr.  Ledger’s  boat  and  im¬ 
mediately  capsized,  leaving  both  of  us,  head  down¬ 
ward,  in  the  water.  Had  the  line  been  fastened 
'  in  front  this  could  not  have  happened.  The ; 

thought  flashed  through  my  mind  in  a  moment 
that  my  only  salvation  from  drowning  depended 
upon  my  keeping  quiet  and  holding  my  breath 
until  the  boat  was  righted.  To  get  out  of  that 
batch,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
was  difficult,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  struggled  I 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  inhale  water,  which 
I  would  render  me  helpless  and  might  prove  fatal. 
'Besides  I  was  assured  that  Bro.  Weber,  who  was 
nearer  the  shore  and  could  release  himself  more 
readily  than  I,  would  do  his  best  to  save  me.  I 
Iwas  not  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  although 
he  was  already  so  firmly  wedged  in  among  Shorty’s 
goods,  that  several  efforts  were  required  before  he 
could  extricate  himself  and  gain  a  footing.  But 
he  accomplished  it  in  good  time,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 


utes  I  had  landed  on  the  opposite  snore  on  a  nara 
gravel  bank,  where  a  large  dry  log  lay  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  a  welcome  camp-fire.  Our  Daily  Word 
and  the  collect  for  this  day  read,  in  part,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Fear  not,  I  will  go  with  thee 
“  Lead  me  all  my  journey  through  ; 

Strong  Deliverer, 

Be  Thou  still  my  Strength  and  Shield.” 

Bro.  Weber  was  fortunately  able  to  supply  both 
of  us  with  some  dry  underclothing  from  his  grip 
in  the  other  boat,  and  some  articles  of  clothing  in 
my  own  satchel  were  only  slightly  wet.  But  our 
blankets  and  deer  skins  were  soaked,  and  the 
provisions  badly  damaged  ;  the  continued  damp 
weather  also  precluded  all  idea  of  drying  them.  I 
should  state  here,  that  the  w'eather  in  that  part  of 
Alaska,  during  July  and  August,  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  March  and  April  in  Pennsylvania. 
C  msidering  the  fact  that  we  were  obliged  to  sleep 
in  our  clothes  with  only  a  partially  dry  tent  cloth 
between  us  and  our  wet  blankets,  and  yet  that 
neither  of  us  even  took  a  cold,  is  another  evidence 
of  the  particular  and  gracious  care  of  the  Lord. 

Friday,  17. — By  7  o’clock  we  were  again  on  the 
way  ;  but  before  noon  the  stream  became  so  shal¬ 
low  that  Mr.  Ledger  and  I  left  the  boats  and 
walked  ahead.  Cutting  across  to  the  foot  hills  we 
found  the  walking  better,  and  could  discern  the 
course  of  the  stream  by  the  rank  green  grass  on  its 
banks.  By  two  o’clock  we  reached  a  high  bluff, 
and  having  found  a  good  camping  ground  on  the 
creek,  with  fuel  convenient,  we  waited  for  the 
boats  and  dinner.  A  cold  wind  and  drizzling  rain, 
together  with  the  howling  of  a  pack  of  gaunt  gray 
wolves,  in  plain  sight,  on  a  spur  of  the  opposite 
mountain,  formed  unpleasant  but  interesting 
features  of  our  weary  detention  at  this  camp. 
Bear  tracks  were  also  becoming  very  numerous 
in  the  sand,  especially  at  the  riffles,  where  these 
knowing  brutes  have  a  chance  to  claw  out  the  big 
salmon  on  their  way  to  their  spawning  grounds. 
As  I  was  gathering  firewood  in  the  thicket,  I  came 
upon  the  remains  of  a  huge  fish,  and  we  had  evi¬ 
dently  frightened  the  bear  away  by  our  intrusion. 
Going  back  to  the  bluff  to  see  if  I  could  discover 
any  signs  of  the  boats,  I  came  upon  some  of  our 
fellow-voyagers,  who  were  seated  in  their  kyacks 
close  to  the  bank.  They  had  speared  a  number  of 
“sick  ”  salmon,  and  were  slicing  the  gristle  from 
the  top  of  the  heads  and  eating  it  raw,  after  which 
they  would  throw  the  body  away,  being  unfit  to  eat. 

I  expressed  my  disapproval  as  plainly  as  I  could, 
but  they  only  laughed  at  my  ignorance  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  feast.  All  salmon  become  ‘  sick  ’  and 
change  their  color  when  they  have  been  in  fresh 
water  a  long  time.  Some  of  them  get  a  coat  of 
sickly  green  and  yellow  blotches,  and  are  then 
called  ‘calico’  salmon,  and  another  variety  be¬ 
comes  dark  red  outside,  whilst  the  flesh  becomes 
white.  These  latter  looked  very  pretty  in  the 
water,  as  they  worked  their  way  up  stream,  in 
long  lines,  beside  the  boat,  but  the  spotted  ones 
had  a  forbidding  appearance. 

By  four  o’clock  the  boats  had  all  arrived  and 
we  took  dinner  and  supper  in  one  meal.  One  of 
our  friends  who  had  an  old  rifle  went  over  to  the 
mountain,  with  a  companion,  and  soon  returned 
with  the  skin  of  one  of  the  wolves.  Having 
resolved  to  trv  to  reach  the  first  lake  before  night. 


1 


W6  resumed  our  journey;  the  judge  accompanied' 
Our ’.boats,  although  his  companions  had  decided 
to  spend  the  night  here.  Mr,  Ledger  and  I  again 
walked,  and  soon  came  to  a  large  bog.  He  had 
high  skin-boots  and  waded  through  the  water,  but 
as  I  only  wore  shoes,  I  went  around  the  head  of 

the  marsh,  feeling  quite  satisfied  with  liaving  wet 
feet  all  day,  without  any  additional  humidity.  But 
when  I  reached  the  neighborhood  where  my  com¬ 
panion  should  have  been,  he  had  disappeared.  It 
was  growing  late,  and  the  clouds  and  mist  added 
to  the  gloom  of  the  evening.  With  nothing  but 
my  walking  pole  as  a  weapon,  and  no  wood  in 
sight  for  a  fire,  the  wild  beasts  would  have  had  it 
all  their  own  way  with  me  that  night,  but  I  used 
my  lungs  so  vigorously  that  I  got  an  answer  from 
Ledger  at  last.  He  had  become  confused  and 
re-crossed  the  bog,  and  I  found  him  far  up  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  heading  straight  back  to  Mumtraha- 
raute.  He  insisted  that  he  had  found  the  trail, 
but  I  at  last  convinced  him  of  his  mistake.  After 
a  tiresome  tramp  we  happily  came  upon  our  party, 
and  Bro.  Weber’s  first  question  was,  “  did  you  see 
the  bear.”  They  had  just  come  upon  one  along 
the  creek.  We  were  at  the  junction  of  two  small 
streams,  and  the  judge,  who  had  never  traveled 
this  way  before,  was  at  a  loss  which  one  to  follow’. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  wait  till  our  other  friends 
should  arrive  in  the  morning,  one  of  whom  was 
acquainted  with  the  course.  The  grass  was  very 
high  and  wet,  but  we  beat  and  tramped  it  down, 
put  up  our  tents,  and  retired  to  rest. 

Saturday,  18, — Up  at  3  o’clock,  and  four  of  us 
start  out  in  different  directions  to  hunt  the  lake, 
but  without  success.  The  judge  had  happily  dis¬ 
covered  the  remains  of  a  bidarka,  which  had  been 
wrecked  for  some  poor  traveler,  and  brought  with 
him  enough  of  the  wood  to  prepare  a  warm  break¬ 
fast.  Meanwhile  the  other  friends  came  and 
showed  us  the  proper  course.  Having  walked 
about  three  miles  farther  without  reaching  the 
lake  I  waited  for  the  boats.  They  came  very 
slowly  as  the  creek  was  crooked,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  once  or  twice  to  partly  unload  them  and  lift 
them  over  the  corner  of  land  formed  by  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  creek.  At  last  they  unloaded  all  the 
boats  and  set  up  the  tents.  Having  gone  back,  I 
learned  that  the  lake  was  still  a  mile  off',  but  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  boats  and  lug¬ 
gage  the  rest  of  the  way.  Bro.  Weber  and  Shorty 
shouldered  my  bidarka,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
also  trudged  off  with  their  boats.  A  native  can 
easily  carry  his  empty  kyack  several  miles. 

As  the  weather  appeared  to  be  quite  favorable, 

I  used  the  opportunity  to  dry  some  of  our  goods, 
but  with  little  success,  as  every  now  and  then  driv¬ 
ing  mists  would  come  down  from  the  mountains. 
When  the  party  returned  for  the  goods  we  made 
them  up  into  packs  and  transported  them  on  our 
backs  to  the  boats,  and  then  paddled  across  the 
lake.  The  second  portage  was  about  800  yards 
in  length  ;  the  third,  350  yards;  the  fourth,  about 
15,  and  the  fifth  only  10  yards,  this  being  simply 
a  bank  between  two  lakes,  on  which,  at  8.30  P.M. 
we  camped  for  the  night.  These  lakes  were  gen¬ 
erally  small,  the  largest  was  hardly  more  than 
three  miles  long.  When  the  portages  were  short 
we  saved  the  labor  of  unloading  the  boats,  as  eight  ' 
men  could  carry  a  loaded  bidarka,  and  four  a  ' 


loaded  kyack. 

The  cries  of  the  loons,  which  abound  in  these 
inland  waters,  make  night  hideous.  I  fancied  that 
such  sounds  could  only  proceed  from  the  throat  of 
a  panther  or  wolf,  but  learned  that  the  beautiful 
waterfowl  which  is  responsible  for  it,  begins  its 
song  with  a  harsh  shriek,  followed  immediately  by 
a  prolonged  and  mournful  wail  that  gradually  dies 
away.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  mournful  cry 
of  the  loon  has  been  celebrated  by  the  poet,  as  well 
as 

“  The  wolf’s  long  howl  on  Unalaska’s  shore.” 

But  no  noises  can  disturb  the  sleep  of  one  who 
has  spent  a  day  of  17  hours  in  walking  over  tundra 
marshes  and  making  a  number  of  portages. 

Sunday,  ly.  —  After  our  customary  morning 
worship  and  breakfast,  we  start  at  8  o’clock. 
Three  more  portages  were  necessary  before  the 
creek  was  large  enough  to  carry  the  boats.  I 
again  walked  ahead,  at  times  along  the  mountain 
side,  and  again  along  the  creek  so  as  to  guard 
against  my  being  left  behind,  and  as  the  boats  were 
now  running  down  stream  this  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  quite  easily.  Bears  must  have  been  very 
numerous  here,  judging  from  the  broad  trail  made 
by  them  through  the  thickets  and  grass  on  the 
bank,  and  their  innumerable  tracks  in  the  sand 
along  the  creek  where  they  did  their  fishing.  A 
part  of  the  head  of  a  fresh  salmon  proved  that  one 

I  of  them  had  just  finished  his  morning  meal.  It 
was  strange,  but  probably  fortunate,  that  I  did  not 
see  one  of  them.  By  three  o’clock  the  creek  was 
deep  enough  for  all  of  us  to  ride,  and  the  swift 
current  bore  us  along  rapidly.  At  7.30  we  camped 
for  the  night,  on  a  lonely  but  well  wooded  bank, 
where  we  enjoyed  our  supper  of  bean  soup  and  tea. 

Monday,  20. — It  is  a  bright  morning,  and  we 
are  up  at  5  o’clock,  thankful  for  the  sunshine 
which  we  had  missed  for  eleven  days.  I  very 
cheerfully  attend  to  some  wash-day  duties  before 
starting  at  7.25.  The  stream  increases  rapidly  in 
both  volume  and  velocity,  and  we  glide  along  only 
too  swiftly  for  safety,  under  other  circumstances  ; 
but  Shorty  kneels  in  the  bow  hatch,  so  as  to  have 
a  better  view,  and  guides  our  craft  around  rocks 
and  snags,  and  through  narrow  channels,  with  con¬ 
summate  skill.  When  rounding  sudden  bends, 
however,  our  united  strength  and  skill  are  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  our  being  dashed  against  the 
bank  and  capsized.  By  11.30,  having  traveled 
fully  35  miles,  we  stop  for  our  dinner,  of  fried  pork 
and  beans,  on  a  sunny  bank  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
bluff.  Here  I  hurriedly  spread  out  our  wash, 
blankets  and  other  goods,  and  the  wind  and  sun 
dried  most  of  them  thoroughly  before  we  left  at 
2  o’clock.  Already  at  3.30  we  reach  Aziaviga- 
mute,  a  large  village  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river,  where  it  empties  into  the  sea.  Here  we  stop 
and  camp  in  order  to  dry  and  repair  our  boats. 
Some  patches  were  required  to  make  them  sea¬ 
worthy.  The  native  women  were  glad  to  sew  them 
on,  as  they  received,  in  payment,  the  needles  with 
which  they  did  the  work.  Aziavigamute  is  a  long 
day’s  journey,  by  sea  or  laud,  from  Togiak,  and 
might  be  visited  occasionally  by  a  missionary 
stationed  there.  The  trip,  although  not  uncon¬ 
nected  with  danger,  is  a  most  romantic  one. 

H.  T.  Bachman. 
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Tuesday,  21. — Being  anxious  lo  reach  Togiak 
to-day,  some  fifty  miles,  we  start  to  sea  at  six 
o’clock.  The  bidarkas  are  ahead,  but  when  we 
reached  the  first  rocky  promontory  we  found  the 
wind  and  waters  so  rough  that  we  turned  back 
and  ran  to  shore  in  a  quiet  cove  to  wait  for  the 
Judge.  He  considered  it  safe  to  go  on  and  we 
followed  him.  By  noon  we  reached  a  long  but 
very  narrow  peninsula,  where  we  took  a  hasty 
dinner,  and  carried  all  the  boats  across,  thus  saving 
six  or  eight  miles  of  rough  paddling.  Here  the 
coast  was  very  interesting  because  of  the  lofty 
clilfs  and  rocky  crags,  habited  by  thousands  of 
gulls,  “marlin-spikes,”  a  species  of  large  black 
diver,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  The  marlin-spike, 
so  named  by  sailors  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  thai  marine  utensil,  has  a  habit  of  flying  around 
a  ship  or  steamer  again  and  again,  until  its  curi¬ 
osity  is  satisfied,  or  its  wings  are  weary,  and  some 
of  the  tribe  honored  our  insignificant  crafts  with 
the  same  attentions.  About  6  P,  M.  we  reached 
Togiak  Bay,  but  the  opposite  shore,  where  the 
warehouse  stands,  was  still  about  twelve  miles  off. 
Our  friends  had  all  tarried  behind  to  hunt  birds 
and  squirrels  in  the  rocks,  and  as  we  did  not  feel 
sure  as  to  our  location  we  paddled  out  to  a  great 
rock,  some  miles  from  shore,  to  get  a  better  view. 
Even  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  however,  we  could 
not  determine  the  lay  of  the  land  positivel3q  but 
decided  to  cross  the  bay  at  a  venture,  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  conformation  of  the  coast  was  such  as  1  re¬ 
membered  it  from  ray  former  visit  on  the  steamer. 
After  rowing  hard  for  an  hour  we  saw  the  ware¬ 
house,  and  in  another  hour  landed  safely  in  the 
deep  mud,  the  tide  being  out.  The  native  trader 
remembered  me  from  my  {)revious  visit,  and, 
although  a  staunch  Greek  Catholic,  received  us 
very  cordially,  and  invited  Bro.  Weber  and  me 
to  use  his  kitchen  stove  and  to  make  our  beds  on 
the  floor  of  his  sitting  room.  We  accepted  his 
hospitality  with  thanks,  but  the  atmosphere  seemed 
stifling  to  men  accustomed  to  the  free  night  air. 

Wednesday,  22. — A  rainy  morning,  but  after 
buying  some  provisions  from  the  trader,  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  start.  Finally,  however,  as  many  of  the 
natives  pronounced  the  prospects  unfavorable,  we 
unpacked  again  and  pitched  our  tents.  At  3  P.M. 
the  Judge  decided  that  we  must  go,  and  we  did  so. 
Two  of  our  valued  friends  remained  here,  having 
sold  their  furs  and  hides  to  the  trader.  The  third 
went  farther,  but  took  his  own  course  along  the 
shore,  so  that  we  were  alone  with  the  Judge. 
After  passing  several  points,  paddling  straight 
across  from  one  headland  to  the  other,  the  Judge 
started  right  out  to  sea ;  we  followed  him  confid¬ 
ingly,  but  when,  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening,  we 
were  nearly  out  of  sight  of  the  land  behind  us, 
and  nothing  was  to  b^e  seen  ahead  but  fi  g  and 
water,  our  trust  in  the  man  was  sorely  tried.  But 
the  course  must  have  been  described,  and  he  must 
have  remembered  it  with  wonderful  accuracy,  for, 
in  due  time,  the  sloping  outline  of  a  rocky  point 
loomed  into  view.  At  8  30  we  entered  a  large 
rectangular  bay,  into  which  a  creek  empties. 
Here  our  other  friend  joined  us  again.  The  wind 
was  rising  and  the  waves  were  growing  wilder 


every  moment,  butw^Cugtit  in  vairTTorTne  cree 
or  any  other  good  landing  place.  Finally  our 
friends  ran  to  shore,  and  having  secured  their 
boats  gave  us  the  signal  when  we  should  run  in, 
and  as  we  did  so  they  caught  our  boat  and  drew 
it  up  on  the  beach  out  of  harm’s  way.  The 
mouth »of  the  creek  was  a  half  mile  below  us. 
We  speedily  set  up  our  tent  on  the  farther  side  of 
a  long  grassy  bank,  which  sheltered  us  somewhat 
from  the  wind,  and  brought  us  close  to  the  stream. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  made  fire  for 
our  tea,  as  wood  was  scarce  and  very  wet. 

Thursday,  23. — The  night  had  been  a  stormy 
one,  and  the  day  proved  no  better.  It  rained 
hard  at  times,  and  the  roar  of  the  heating  waves 
made  our  tents  very  cosy  retreats.  The  creek, 
only  a  few  yards  away,  was  alive  with  a  new 
species  of  salmon,  whenever  the  tide  rose  high 
enough  for  them  to  cross  the  bar  at  the  shallow 
outlet,  and  we  could  see  them  from  our  tent  as 
they  spurted  over  the  riflle.  As  ducks  and  squir¬ 
rels  were  also  to  be  had,  this  spot  would  be  a  ver¬ 
itable  paradise^^  for  Summer  campers  from  the 
States.  During  the  day  we  discovered  that  the 
creek  was  only  the  outlet  of  a  lake  on  the  bank 
of  which  there  is  a  village  named  Nenovokoga- 
mute.  Some  of  the  party  visited  there,  and  a 
number  of  the  villagers  came  to  trade  with  us. 
So  the  day  wore  away  at  length. 

Friday,  24 — Towards  evening  the  weather 
cleared,  and  we  started  out  at  about  5  o’clock. 
The  waves  were  still  quite  high,  but  we  launched 
safely.  During  the  evening  we  passed  along  an¬ 
other  rf>ckv  and  nwiuntainous  coast,  and  as  we  en¬ 
tered  the  tie*  [)  ami  broad  Kouloulak  Bay,  thread¬ 
ing  our  course  actTms  the  lilack  waters,  the  lofty 
bluffs,  rugged  islands  and  fleeting  clouds  formed  a 
panorama  which  for  sublimity  and  grandeur  is 
rarely'  equaled.  But  suddenly  the  intense  silence 
and  loneliness  of  the  night  is  broken  by  the  howl¬ 
ing  of  dogs  in  the  distance.  We  are  drawing  near 
the  village  where  we  wish  to  camp  for  the  rest  of 
the  night.  But  even  the  Jmlge  cannot  discover 
it,  and  the  dogs  cannot  be  induced  to  bark  or 
howl  again.  At  last  we  reach  a  steep,  sandy  bank, 
laud,  and  draw  up  our  boats  and  secure  them  with 
thongs  tied  to  large  tufts  of  grass.  Having  set 
up  our  tents  we  take  a  cold  lunch  and  commit 
ourselves  and  the  world  to  the  Divine  keeping. 

Saturday,  25 — The  bright  morning  reveals  the 
village  a  half  mile  below  us;  we  had  passed 
close  by  it  in  the  darkness.  We  make  a  late  start, 
and  stop  an  hour  at  the  village  until  the  tide  rises 
sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  pass  over  the  bars  into 
another  river.  This  second  portage  trip  saves  us 
the  precarious  passage  around  Cape  Constantine. 
Aided  by  the  tide  we  make  good  progress.  Wild 
geese  and  ducks  are  very  plentiful,  but  W'e  hurry 
on  and  only  stop  at  2.30  for  refreshments.  The 
creek  diminishes  in  size  very  rapidly,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  we  are  all  compelled  to  wade  at  places, 
and  before  long  Mr.  Ledger  and  I  abandoned  the 
boats  and  walkeil  over  the  tundra.  By  sunset  we 
reach  a  pretty  lake,  where  signs  of  camps  give 
evidence  that  it  is  on  the  portage  route.  Having 
started  a  fire,  I  ascend  a  high  bluff  and  raise 
my  koshbruk  on  a  pole  as  a  beacon  for  the  rest 
of  the  party.  Whilst  I  was  replenishing  the  fire 

big  Andro  suddenly  dashed  upon  the  scene,  looked 

around  a  rpoment,  and  having  grasped  the  situa- 


tion  darted  oti  again  iiue  a  aeer.  in  an  nour  me 
party  came  up,  bearing  heavy  packs,  and  I 
set  iip  our  tent  and  prepare  supper  whilst  the 
others  return  for  another  load.  This  portage  was 
quite  long,  but  still  less  than  two  miles.  The 
mosquitoes  were  very  bad  all  day  and  night. 

Sunday,  26. — This  was  one  of  the  warmest  days 
that  I  had  experienced  thus  far  in  Alaska,  but  a 
thermometer  would  hardly  have  registered  80°  in 
the  shade.  Some  of  us  get  breakfast,  and  the  rest 
go  back  for  the  boats,  which  had  been  left  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek.  By  7  o’clock  the  boats  start 
over  the  lake,  but  Ledger  and  I  walk  around  the 
shore.  Bro.  Weber  and  Shorty  were  the  last  to 
push  off,  and  I  soon  noticed  that  they  were  pad¬ 
dling  with  unusual  earnestness,  and  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  narrow  passage  into  the  next 
lake  they  stopped  and  threw  o'ut  all  our  goods. 
A  patch  on  the  bottom  of  our  boat  had  been  torn 
loose  by  the  gravel  as  they  pushed  from  shore. 
It  was  rather  discouraging  to  get  our  goods  wet 
again,  but  the  damage  was  uot  great,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  strange  native,  who  providentially  came 
along  in  a  kyack  with  a  big  boy  behind  him,  the 
necessary  repairs  were  soon  made.  The  next  lake 
was  crossed  in  safety,  whilst  I  enjoyed  the  solitary 
walk  along  the  pleasant  beach.  When  I  reached 
the  party  they  were  unloading  the  boats  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  our  last  portage.  This  was  about  a 
mile  in  length,  but  the  trail  was  quite  good,  and 
led  us  to  a  magnificent  lake  probably  15  miles 
long.  Having  dined  on  the  shore  we  set  out 
across  the  clear  blue  waters  of  this  inland  sea  in 
the  best  of  spirits,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  balmy 
air  and  the  rich  mountain  views  on  either  hand. 
When  we  thought  that  we  were  nearing  the  farther 
shore  another  lake  presented  itself  beyond  an  out- 
lying  point,  and  it  was  only  towards  evening  that 
we  reached  the  outlet,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  head  of  the  Igushek  River,  which  empties  into 
Nushagak  Bay.  This  outlet  was  in  a  deep  and 
dark  gorge,  full  of  rocks  and  most  dangerous.  A 
single  careless  stroke  of  the  paddle  might  have 
brought  irretrievable  disaster,  but  we  glided 
safely  through  one  rapid  after  another  until  we 
reached  a  small  village.  We  stopped  here  for  a 
short  time,  and  saw  several  little  old  men  who 
were  interested  in  us,  but  seemed  to  prefer  that  we 
should  camp  elsewhere,  informing  us  that  the  next 
village  was  only  a  little  farther  down  the  creek. 
Several  young  people  were  dressing  a  bear  skin, 
and  another  hide  was  fastened  down  in  the  water 
to  loosen  the  hair.  I  was  specially  interested  in  one 
of  their  ivory-tipped  bear  spears,  the  shaft  of  which 
was  fully  14  feet  long.  We  soon  resumed  our 
journey,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  the  third 
village,  which  was  nicely  located  at  the  mouth  of 
another  stream. 

Monday,  27. — At  an  early  hour  we  resume  our 
voyage  down  the  swift  Igushek.  The  whites  at 
Nushagak  usually  call  it  the  Snaky  River  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  peculiarly  winding  course.  Before 
noon  we  reached  a  part  of  the  river  which  is 
strongly  affected  by  the  tides,  and  stopped  to  rest 
on  a  tundra  bank.  Salmon  berries,  so  named 
on  account  of  their  color,  were  very  plentiful  on  the 
tundra  hummocks,  and  were  just  in  season.  After 
dinner  we  made  a  long  distance  with  the  falling  tide, 
but  it  turned  before  we  reached  the  village  at  which 
we  intended  to  camp.  At  one  point,  when  we 


were  near  the  shore,  a  tidal  wave  came  towards  us 
like  a  wall  of  water,  and  we  hurried  out  towards 
the  middle  of  the  river  to  avoid  it,  and  soon  after 
we  lauded  on  the  other  side  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  the  tide.  At  this  point  we  saw  a  large  number  of 
immense  cranes.  We  started  again  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  darkness  overtook  us  before  we  could  find 
the  village,  and  consequently  we  had  a  repetition  of 
our  experiences  at  Quinhachamute.  Hour  after 
hour  we  paddled  around,  not  knowing  whether  we 
were  in  Nushagak  Bay  or  still  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Igushek.  At  times  we  lost  one  another 
in  the  fog  and  the  darkness,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  in  a  direct  course  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  numerous  sandbanks.  It  was  not 
until  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  that  the  Judge 
lighted  a  little  dome  on  a  high  bluff,  which  was 
lart  of  the  village.  The  tide  being  out  it  was 
lecessary  to  pull  our  boats  across  a  slimy  flat  some 
60  or  80  yards.  This  was  accomplished  without 

difficulty,  although  Bro.  Weber,  with  his  usual 
consideration,  insisted  on  my  keeping  my  seat  in 
the  bidarka.  After  a  hurried  supper  we  retired 
to  rest,  happy  in  the  thought  that,  with  the  Lord’s 
continued  blessing,  we  would  spend  our  next  night 
at  Carmel.  H.  T.  Bachman. 


y  .NOTES  FROM  AFAR. 

XII.  (  AUMKl.  ON  THK  NK8IIA(;AK. 
[eoNTlNl.KIi.] 

Juenday,  July  28. — Inijiatient  to  reach  Carmel, 
which  was  still  some  4.5  miles  away  on  the  southeru 
shore  ()f  (he  Nushagak,  I  rose  very  early,  but  did 
not  di.stnrb  the  re.st  <A‘  onr  party.  1  learned  later 
that  we  would  gain  nothing  but  hard  work  by 
starting  ()ut  too  soon.  Our  best  course  was  to 
wait  until  the  tide  had  almost  run  out,  and  then 
to  go  with  it  to  the  month  of  the  Igushek  in  time 
to  catch  (he  Hood  tide,  with  which  we  could  easily 
ascend  Nushagak  bay  and  river  and  reach  Carmel 
before  night.  Accordhigly  we  used  the  interval 
to  make  ourselves  somewhat  presentable,  and 
started  about  noon.  ]]y  that  time  the  wide  mud 
Hat  was  again  bare,  and  I  engaged  a  strong  resi¬ 
dent  native,  who  wore  a  pretentious  headgear  and 
an  old  pair  of  red  flannel  pantaloons  well  patched 
with  other  rags,  to  carry  me  across,  but  our  party 
insisted  that  I  should  get  into  the  boat  at  once  as- 
the  simplest  and  easiest  way,  and  so  I  found  it. 

The  river  was  several  miles  wide  at  this  point, 
and  for  a  time  the  wind  was  in  our  favor  so  that 
we  used  our  sail  to  advantage.  After  we  had 
turned  u[)  into  Nushagak  Bay,  a  mud  bank  stopped 
us  for  a  short  time,  but  the  tide  soon  rose  high 
enough  to  allow  us  to  cross  it.  This  cut-off  saved 
us  fully  eight  miles  of  paddling.  Later  we  crossed 
the  bay  diagonally  towards  Kkuk  and  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  this  point  the  smoke  of  the  Nushagak 
Packing  Company’s  cannery  became  visible,  and 
soon  afterwards  also  a  large  schooner  that  lay  at 
anchor  off  the  works.  In  a  few  hours  we  passed  the 
vessel  and  made  for  the  high  rocky  bluff,  on  the 
farther  side  of  which  Nushagak  village  is  located. 
This  settlement  is  named  Fort  Alexander  o-n  maps, 
but  there  are  no  fortifications  to  be  seen.  Two 
other  large  vessels  now'  loomed  into  view  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  bay,  but  in  this  race 
against  time  it  was  recjssary  to  direct  our  atten¬ 
tion  and  energies  to  our  paddles.  Havino'  at  last 
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rounded  the  bluff  we  came  in  sight  of  the  high 
tundra  bank  on  which  Carmel  is  so  beautifully 
situated,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  buildings.  It  was  8  o’clock  when  we 
reached  the  landing  at  the  Arctic  Cannery,  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  Mission  staTion.  The  beach 
was  thickly  lined  with  salmon  heads  from  the 
works,  and  upon  the  bank  above  stood  a  number 
of  white  fishermen,  Chinese  packers  and  Esquimos. 
Seeing  no  familiar  face  I  hurried  on  through  the 
native  village,  Kanulik,  to  the  Mission  grounds. 
Here  Bro.  Schoechert  first  welcomed  me  and  then 
'  hurried  away  to  assist  Bro.  Weber.  The  beaming 
,  face  of  Miss  Emma  Huber  next  greeted  me,  and  she 
f  quickly  led  the  way  to  the  common  sitting  room 
I  where  I  found  A  unt  Mary  and  I.'rniher  ami  Sister 
'  Wolff  with  their  children.  The  IMission  family 
had  just  had  their  evening  prayer  and  were  closing 
up  their  work  for  the  day,  so  that  although  they 
had  been  looking  for  us  daily  they  were  all  taken 
by  surprise  just  at  this  time  ;  but  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  we  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands, 
nor  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  at  once,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  days,  no  skill  and  industry  were 
spared  to  make  good  the  wear  and  tear  of  three 
weeks  of  tramp  life.  Most  thankfully  did  we  all 
unite  in  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  tire  Lord 
in  preserving  our  health,  delivering  us  from  the 
perils  of  the  way,  and  granting  us  this  pleasant 
meeting. 

A  night  of  unbroken  rest,  followed  by  a  beau¬ 
tiful  day,  prepared  me  to  appreciate  my  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  There  is  much  to  see  and  admire  at 
Carmel.  The  mission  grounds  are  enclosed  by  a 
substantial  wire  fence.  In  the  center  of  this  plat 
are  the  principal  IMission  buildings,  all  of  which 
are  closely  joined  together  under  one  roof;  an 
economical  arrangement  except  in  case  of  fire. 
They  are  models  of  their  kind,  and  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  this  cold  region.  Compactly  and  sub¬ 
stantially  built  they  are  yet  not  too  plain,  and 
within,  every  recess  is  fitted  up  and  occupied, 
whilst  the  aparlmeuts,  including  that  important 
adjunct,  the  cellar,  are  sufficiently  roomy  and 
very  convenient.  The  first  building  was  erected 
by  Bro.  Wolff  in  1880,  and  finished  the  next  year 
when  he  brought  his  family  and  Sister  jMary 
Huber  to  Alaska.  It  is  occupied  by  Bro.  Wolff’s 
family,  and  Sophie  Cochran  and  Olga  Waldron, 
scholars  and  members,  have  a  room  in  the  attic. 
Adjoining  the  sitting  room  is  the  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing  room,  then  come  the  washroom  and  fuel  sheds, 
and  finally  the  neat  little  chapel,  which  has  hitherto 
!  been  used  as  a  school  room.  The  large  new 
school  house  is  built  against  the  gable  of  the  chapel, 
forming  a  reversed  _J.  This  building  has  been 
occuj)ie(l  since  I  left.  It  is  arranged  to  hold  about 
fifty  boarding  scholars,  with  separate  apartments 
for  both  sexes,  but  with  a  common  school-room. 
The  boys  are  under  Bro.  Schoechert's  supervision, 
who  has  his  study  at  one  end  of  the  second  story. 
At  the  other  end  the  sisters  Huber  have  their 
cheerful  room,  where  the  dormitory  for  the  girls  i.s 
under  their  immediate  oversight.  Sister  Mary  has 
also  taken  charge  of  Chrissy,  a  little  orphan  creole, 
and  Nicolai,  whose  native  mother  is  a  Greek 
Catholic  widow,  living  at  Nushagak,  but  has  sur¬ 
rendered  her  son  to  the  n  issionaries.  These  happy 
little  fellows  can  speak  English  ((uite  well,  but 
beius;  only  about  seven  years  old  they  need  special 


care,  and  a  small  bedroom  has  been  fitted  up  for 
them  aside'  of  that  of  their  guardians.  Sister 
Emma  Huber  will  continue  as  sole  teacher  until 
the  number  of  scholars  becomes  too  large  for  one 
person  to  do  justice  to  them.  The  large  Mission 
barabaras,  which  aie  designed  fur  native  families 
who  choose  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us,  are  situated 
towards  the  river,  to  the  right  of  the  buildings 
represented  by  the  vertical  line  of  the  J  as  you 
look  from  the  school-house.  They  are  at  present 
occupied  by  Sam  Miller’s  parents  and  their  two 
young  sons  ;  they  are  an  industrious  old  couple. 
Beyond  (he  barabaras  and  fish  house  is  the  large 
garden,  where  our  missionaries  have  succeeded 
very  w'ell  in  raising  turnips,  potatoes,  lettuce  and 
radishes.  Other  vegetables  and  the  flower  beds 
displayed  a  marked  contrast  to  what  I  saw  iu  Los 
Angeles,  or  even  in  Pennsylvania.  A  large  swing 
for  the  use  of  the  boys  has  been  erected  in  this 
part  of  the  yard  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  of 
houses,  is  another  swing  for  the  girls,  also  the 
smoke  house,  fish  house  and  boat  and  sleigh  shed, 
behind  which  is  a  large  hot-bed  for  early  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Looking  up  the  river,  we  see  first  the 
native  village,  Kanulik,  some  of  the  people  of 
which  are  disposed  to  be  friendly,  but  are  easily 
influenced  to  keep  away  from  the  school  and 
church.  Just  beyond  it  are  the  extensive  works 
of  the  Arctic  Packing  Company.  Across  the 
river,  two  other  canneries  can  be  seen  in  clear 
weather;  the  Bristol  Bay, about  7  miles  away  ;  and 
the  Scandinavian,  about  i)  miles  from  Carmel. 

Tlie  Mission,  bell  rings  every  evening  at  7 
o’clock  for  prayers,  a  |)recious  service,  which  is 
atteniled  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  mission.  The  little  Carpenter  organ,  sent  up 
two  years  ago,  is  just  suited  to  the  size  of  the  room 
1  and  docs  excellent  .service.  The  singing  was  b.eau- : 

tiful,  and  the  whole  service  very  restful.  After 
the  first  of  these  services  which  I  attended,  Bro. 
Schoechert  proposed  to  take  us  along  fishing  in  the 
little  mission  sloop,  as  a  supply  of  fresh  fish  was 
needed.  We  gladly  consented.  As  this  was  the 
end  of  the  season  the  old  gill  net  was  full  of  rents, 
yet  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Bro.  Schoechert 
drop  39  fine  “silver  side”  salmon  into  the  boat 
within  an  hour.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  excellent 
variety  of  salmon  which  spawns  late  in  the  season  ; 
it  is  much  larger  than  the  shad,  weighing  from  6 
to  1 2  pounds.  On  Thursday  we  visited  Mr.  Jensen, 
the  manager  of  the  Arctic  Cannery ;  he  is  a  cour¬ 
teous  gentlemen  and  on  very  good  terms  with  our 
missionaries.  On  Friday  all  the  brethren  visited 
the  two  canneries  on  the  opposite  shore.  A  large 
grassy  island  and  some  mud  flats  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  river  here,  and  accordingly  we  went 
up  along  the  right  bank  with  the  tide  in  time  to 
drop  down  to  the  Scandinavian  cannery  with  the 
ebb.  We  were  very  cordially  received  by  the 
President  of  the  Company,  Mr.  P.  H.  Johnson, 
and  Capt.  F.  G.  Miller  of  the  Bark  J.  D.  Peters, 
and  their  ladies,  who  were  spending  the  Summer 
here  with  them.  One  chief  object  of  our  visit  was 
to  see  if  they  would  accept  me  as  a  passenger  to 
San  Francisco,  as  their  vessel  was  the  largest  one 
in  the  river,  and  would  be  the  first  to  sail.  I  was 
assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  if  I  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  accommodations  as  they  could  offer  me, 
a  condition  that  involved  no  difficulty  on  my  part. 


.  /saving  partaken  of  an  excellent  dinner  prepared 
for  us  by  the  ladies,  we  proceeded  in  our  boat  to 
the  Bristol  Bay  cannery.  The  superintendent, 
Mr.  Jos.  Haller,  is  a  warm  friend  of  our  Mission, 
and  showed  us  every  courtesy.  Fortunately  his 
'  cannery  was  still  in  full  operation,  and  I  witnessed 
the  entire  process  by  which  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
tins  of  salmon  are  canned  daily.  Each  cannery 
usually  employs  about  50  white  fishermen  and  100 
Chinamen  ;  the  latter  manufacture  the  cans  on  the 
spot,  and  clean  and  pack  the  fish  ;  after  which  the 
cans  are  lacquered,  labeled  and  packed  in  cases 
holding  48  pounds  each  ;  occasionally  a  native  is 
employed  in  the  establishment,  but  the  Chinese  are 
more  active  and  methodical.  Mr.  Haller  insisted 
on  our  taking  supper  with  him,  and  it  was  8 
o’clock  before  we  got  away.  As  we  could  plainly 
see  the  Carmel  bluff  I  anticipated  no  difficulty  in 
getting  home  in  a  few. hours;  but  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  cast  anchor  several  times  and  wait  for 
the  tide  to  rise  over  the  flats.  Having  arranged 
the  sail  so  as  to  shelter  us  from  the  cold  wind  we 
passed  the  time  with  pleasant  conversation  and  in 
singing  hymns.  After  much  hard  work  with  the 
long  oars,  handled  by  the  Brethren  Wolff  and 
Schoechert,  we  reached  Carmel  at  2.20  in  the 
morning,  another  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of 
navigation  in  these  Alaskan  waters.  A  former 
governor  of  Alaska,  A.  P.  Swineford,  who  visited 
'  Carmel  and  the  canneries  in  1888,  made  a  similar 
!  experience  in  his  steam  launch,  having  been 

'  caught  and  detained  for  four  hours  on  a  mud  flat 
in  this  neighborhood.  The  sisters  had  not  been 
alarmed  as  they  were  accustomed  to  such  mishaps. 

*  Sunday,  August  2,  was  a  pleasant  and  blessed 
day.  The  chapel  was  crowded  at  the  morning 

'  service  with  whites  from  the  cannery  and  a  goodly 
!  number  of  natives.  Bro.  Wolff  conducted  part  of 
’  the  service  and  officiated  at  the  organ.  After 

*  presenting  the  greetings  of  the  churches  I  preached 
®  a  suitable  sermon.  I n  the  evening  Bro.  Schoechert 

assisted  in  the  service,  and  Bro.  Weber  followed 
«■  my  discourse  with  an  address  in  the  native  lan- 
‘  guage,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Ksquimos. 

‘  During  the  following  days  we  had  some  rainy 
’  weather,  but  our  time  was  profitably  spent  in  con- 
!  versation  and  the  interchange  of  views  in  regard 
to  the  work  on  this  mission.  The  special  difficul- 
!  ties  attending  their  labors,  aud  the  repeated  dis¬ 
appointments  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 

]  have  been  sore  trials  to  our  missionaries,  and 
especially  to  those  of  a  more  ardent  temperament. 

'  The  childishness  and  credulity  of  the  natives, 
which  should  be  in  our  favor,  make  them  the  ready 
victims  of  adverse  influences,  which  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  them  unscrupulously,  both  by  the  old 
Greek  establishment  and  by  some  graceless  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  canneries.  An  Esquimo,  in  his  na¬ 
tive,  untutored  stale,  yields  far  more  readily  to  the 
Gospel  than  one  who  has  been  taught  to  trust  in 
-  signs  and  ceremonies,  or  has  come  into  contact  with 

the  scoffer  and  blasphemer.  Hence  the  need  of 
prompt  and  energetic  action  in  all  places  where 
such  corrupting  influences  have  not  yet  begun  to 
operate.  “ Now  is  the  accepted  time;  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation.” 

H.  T.  Bachmax. 


XIII.  CARMEL,  AND  THE  RETURN  JOURNEY. 


[cONCLUnED.] 

Bro.  Weber  enjoyed  his  10  days’  visit  at  Carmel 
exceedingly,  but  was  anxious  to  return  home  early 
on  account  of  his  wife’s  health,  and  the 
important  fall  work  waiting  for  him  at  Bethel. 
It  was  on  Friday  afternoon,  August  7,  which  was 
the  birthday  of  both  Sister  Weber  and  Sister  Bach¬ 
man,  that  he  set  out  with  his  little  company  on  the 
return  trip.  The  Judge  had  happily  delayed  his 
own  return  in  order  to  accompany  him.  Bro. 
Weber  had  both  Shorty  and  Andro  as  his  com¬ 
panions  in  the  large  bidarka,  which  was  heavily 
loaded  with  abundant  supplies  prepared  by  the 
good  sisters.  Carmel  also  used  this  opportunity  to 
replace,  as  far  as  possible,  some  of  the  goods  which 
had  been  destroyed  for  Bethel,  It  was  hard  for 
all  of  us  to  say  good-bye  to  this  dear  brother.  He 
had  endeared  himself  to  me  very  much,  not  only 
by  saving  my  life,  but  by  his  constant  aud  self- 
forgetful  efforts  to  minister  to  my  comfort  during 
all  the  time  that  we  had  lived  together  in  tent  and 
bidarka.  Our  daily  prayers  followed  him  on  his 
way. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  general  missionary  con¬ 
ference  was  held.  After  prayer,  the  external  af¬ 
fairs  were  first  taken  up.  The  annual  supplies 
are,  as  a  rule,  abundant  and  satisfactory.  The 
dwellings  of  the  missionaries  are  very  comfortable, 
and  the  new  school-house  will,  if  necessary,  accom¬ 
modate  nearly  fifty  scholars.  Between  four  and 
five  hundred  dollars,  expended  for  material,  will 
suffice  to  complete  the  school-house  and  several 
out-buildings.  Salmon,  in  large  quantities,  are 
easily  taken  within  fifty  yards  of  the  mission,  and 
game,  blueberries  and  cranberries  are  also  plenti¬ 
ful,  forming  important  items  in  the  matter  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  mission  and  school. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  membership  and  school. 
With  the  exception  of  Sophie  and  Olga  (creoles), 
there  are  no  native  communicant  members  living 
at  the  mission  at  present.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  Sam  Miller  and  his  family  will  return.  The 
prospects  of  the  school  for  the  coming  year  are 
encouraging.  Jacob  aud  Ivan  wish  to  come  back, 
but  the  older  boys  are  easily  persuaded  to  leave, 
and  are  generally  troublesome.  The  rnaia  hope 
of  the  school,  at  present,  lies  in  getting  orphan 
children  and  others  from  a  distance.  Bro. 
Schoechert  will  endeavor  to  secure  such  during 
the  coming  weeks. 

Many  opportunities  for  doing  good  are  presented 
on  account  of  the  presence  during  the  Summer  of 
some  200  white  fishermen.  AVhen  these  are  over¬ 
taken  by  sickness  or  accidents,  the  services  of  the 
brethren  are  often  called  into  requisition,  and  Bro, 
Wolff  s  skill  as  a  physican  and  dentist,  as  well  as  a 
builder,  is  recognized ;  he  makes  no  charges,  but 
a  liberal  fee  is  often  gratefully  given. 

My  proposal  that  the  missionaries  should  hold 
bi-weekly  conferences  was  unanimously  adopted. 

In  regard  to  Togiak,  it  might  be  well  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  branch  station  there,  but  the  journey  is  a 
long  and  hard  one  either  in  Winter  or  Summer. 
By  bidarka,  from  four  to  five  days  would  always 
be  required.  But  the  people  are  pleasant  and 
riendly’  and  we  have  some  boards  there  for  a 
ui  lug ,  hence  the  missionaries  will  see  what  can 


I  be  done. 

I  Our  discussion  continued  until  a  late  hour,  but 
I  it  pleased  the  Lord,  before  we  parted,  to  grant  us 
i  an  unmistakable  experience  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  hearts  of  the  dear 
brethren  and  sisters  were  united  in  the  strength¬ 
giving  bonds  of  mutual  love.  In  view  of  the  sig¬ 
nificant  festival  of  the  Thirteenth  of  August,  which 
was  to  be  celebrated  on  the  following  day,  some 
appropriate  remarks  were  made,  and  we  cast  our¬ 
selves  at  our  Lord’s  feet,  confessing  our  faults  and 
sins,  and  waiting  upon  Him  for  grace  to  pardon, 
heal,  and  strengthen  us  anew.  Every  one  was 
deeply  moved.  An  intense  desire  to  put  aside  ; 
everything  that  could  hinder  our  usefulness,  and 
to  become  better  (jualified,  through  humility  and 
I  love,  to  do  the  Lord’s  work,  showed  itself  in  the 
'  spontaneous  clasping  of  one  another’s  hands,  and 
by  many  heartfelt  utterances.  Thus,  as  the  altar 
I  of  the  Lord  was  repaired  at  old  Mount  Carmel, 
so  were  we  prepared,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  both  for 
immediate  blessings  and  for  more  successful  work 
1  in  the  future. 

Sunday,  the  9Lh,  brought  us  one  of  the  happiest 
celebrations  of  this  memorial  day  that  any  of  us 
had  ever  known.  It  was  our  blessed  privilege 
to  recognize  the  Lord’s  presence  in  the  midst  of 
our  little  company  at  the  morning  prayer  and 
preaching  as  well  as  at  the  love-feast  and  Holy 
Communion  in  the  afternoon. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  Bethel  seems  to  have 
been  so  named  very  appropriately  on  account  of 
the  manifestation  of  God’s  presence,  so  also,  I  may 
say,  that  the  name  Carmel,  as  given  to  the  lower 
I  station,  has  proved  prophetic  of  its  history.  Old 
'  Carmel  was  a  mount,  of  conflict  between  adverse 
})Owers,  God  and  Baal,  and  the  faithfulness  of 
Jehovah  was  there  submitted  to  the  test;  our 
Alaskan  Carmel  will  continue  for  some  time  to  be 
the  moral  battle -field  of  contending  forces,  but,  as 
God  changes  not  in  all  the  ages,  we  cannot  doubt 
as  to  the  outcome,  so  long  as  our  missionaries 
abide  in  Christ,  remain  faithful  to  their  calling, 
and  pray  and  labor  unitedly.  They  are  by  no 
means  disheartened,  but  rather  more  hopeful  than 
at  any  time  during  the  last  two  years.  The  hope 
of  the  mission  lies  pre-eminently  in  the  school,  and 
this  is  bound  to  win  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  natives  more  and  more,  as  the  utter  worthless¬ 
ness  of  the  opposing  Greek  establishment  becomes 
more  clearly  apparent.  As  the  teachers  learn  how 
to  deal  with  the  natives  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results,  the  fame  of  the  school  will  surely  spread  ; 
and  its  location  is  such  that  more  than  sufficient 
scholars  to  fill  it  can  be  secured  in  time  from  the 
northern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  scattered 
villages  on  Bristol  Bay  and  the  Igushek  River. 

Having  received  word  from  Mr.  Johnson  that 
the  ship  would  sail  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
that  it  would  be  desirable  for  me  to  come  on  board 
the  previous  evening,  Monday  was  employed  in 
finishing  up  various  matters  of  business  and  in 
other  needful  preparations.  Bro.  Wolff  furnished 
me  wiih  a  large  supply  of  various  articles  of 
native  handiwork  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mission.  Having  had  our  parting  prayer 
as  we  were  gathered  for  the  last  time  around 
the  supper  table,  the  whole  household  went 
along  to  the  landing  to  see  us  off.  Since  Dr. 
Jackson  had  requested  Bro.  Wolff’  to  procure 


various  articles  of  interest  for  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position,  I  resolved  to  carry  out  my  desire  to  take 
my  bidarka  and  its  belongings  along  home,  as  it 
would  cost  nothing  to  San  Francisco,  and  the 
government  would  pay  the  freight  East.  It  had 
been  put  in  good  order,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
,  I  should  have  two  native  paddlers  to  take  me 
!  across  to  the  ship  in  it,  whilst  Bro.  Wolff  accom- 
j  panied  us,  with  one  native,  in  his  boat.  Bro. 
Schoechert,  who  had  been  active  in  securing  sub¬ 
scribers  to  a  petition  for  a  mail  route  along  this 
coast,  also  went  to  the  ship,  but  first  ran  up  the 
river  to  the  sailing  station  in  his  bidarka,  for  some  1 
;  additional  signers.  It  was  after  six  o’clock  when 
I  took  leave  of  the  dear  little  company  of  earnest 
souls  on  the  bank  of  the  great  Nushagak,  and  in 
’  less  than  three  hours  we  had  reached  the  ship  and 
boarded  her  safely.  Some  seams  in  my  boat  had 
dried  out  too  much,  and  the  leakage  had  caused 
us  to  hurry,  so  that  my  luggage  and  bidarka  were 
also  stowed  away  before  Bro.  Wolff  arrived  with 
the  remaining  goods.  A  very  happy  surprise 
awaited  us  when  Bro.  Schoechert  arrived  some¬ 
what  later,  for  he  brought  Mr.  Greenfield  with 
him,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  salting  station 
before  Bro.  Schoechert  came  there.  Mr.  Green¬ 
field  is  a  deputy  census  agent  well  acquainted  with 
our  missions.  We  had  been  looking  for  him  daily, 
as  Mr.  Petroff’  had  told  me  at  Unalaska  that  he 
was  to  come  from  Bethel  about  this  time  by  the 
inland  river  route.  It  was  quite  providential  that 
he  arrived  just  in  time  to  bring  me  the  last  mail 
from  Bethel,  and  that  Bro.  Schoechert  had  met 
him.  Although  he  and  his  company  were  very 
tired,  he  had  promptly  embarked  again  to  come 
j  over  to  the  ship.  We  conversed  until  near  mid¬ 
night  when  he  went  to  shore.  The  ladies  kindly 
prepared  beds  for  the  Brethren  Wolff  and 
Schoechert  on  the  cabin  floor,  but  in  the  morning 
they  also  returned  to  the  shore  before  breakfast. 

On  Tuesday,  August  11,  at  7.30  A.M.,  we 
weighed  anchor  for  our  voyage  of  2,400  miles,  but 
only  made  about  12  miles  witn  the  high  tide,  when 
we  cast  anchor  just  below  Nushagak  point,  almost 
in  sight  of  Carmel.  This  fine  old  vessel  had  on 
board  148  souls,  of  whom  89  were  Chinamen,  who 
had  their  quarters  in  the  forecastle.  We  saw  very 
little  of  them,  excepting  when  the  weather  was 
very  pleasant  or  a  sail  hove  in  sight.  Our  cargo 
consisted  of  31,000  cases  of  salmon,  48  cans  to  a 
case,  and  035  barrels  of  salted  salmon.  The 
average  catch  of  the  other  three  canneries  was 
even  larger.  During  the  day  the  ship’s  carpenter, 
under  Mrs.  Miller’s  directions,  prepared  a  good 
berth  for  me  by  putting  an  addition  to  the  large 
lounge,  in  a  recess  of  the  cabin  ;  the  good  lady  saw 
to  it  that  mattress,  covering  and  curtains  were  all 
in  place,  and  even  in  the  stormiest  nights  I  slept 
well.  On  Wednesday  we  were  taken  in  tow  by 
the  Company’s  steam  tug,  the  Pola7'  Bear.  At 
about  10  o’clock  our  keel  scraped  a  sand  bank,  but 
at  11.30  we  struck  again  and  stopped  suddenly, 
with  the  bow  high  in  air.  The  tug  tore  away  her 
'  fastenings,  but  fortunately  no  one  was  hurt  by 
the  h(^vy  flying  missiles.  The  situation  was  a 
critical  one,  and  we  dreaded  to  hear  an  ominous 
crack  at  any  moment.  It  was  well  for  us  that  the 
sea  was  calm,  and  soon  the  tide  began  to  rise 
again,  to  our  great  relief.  At  3,30  we  floated  off. 


'  the  Polar  Bear,  having  made  sounding,  again 

in  tow  until  5  o’clock,  when,  as  the  wind 
w^ikvorahle,  she  cast  off  and  left  us,  taking  her 
own  course  to  the  South.  Having  j)assed  Ca[)e 
Constantine  the  same  evening  we  made  straight  for 
I  Unimak  Pass.  The  weather  continued  beautiful, 
and  the  wind  was  fair  though  light.  On  Friday 
evening  we  came  in  sight  of  some  grand  mountains 
on  the  Peninsula.  The  fields  and  pinnacles  of  snow 
and  ice  shone  in  the  light  of  the  sunset  like  bur¬ 
nished  silver  and  gold.  Saturday  was  a  day  of 
splendors,  and  we  had  a  good  view  of  Shishaldiu, 
a  volcano  peak  8,953  feet  in  height.  A  field  glass 
plainly  revealed  some  glaciers,  the  ice  along  the 
edges  glistening  in  the  sun.  Here  we  were  over¬ 
hauled  by  the  U.  S.  Revenue  cutter  Coruin,  hunt¬ 
ing  for  piratical  sealers,  and  an  officer  came  on 
board.  We  improved  the  time  by  casting  out  cod- 
lines,  and  a  number  of  fine  fish  were  caught  before 
we  proceeded  on  our  way.  The  officer  kindly  sent 
his  boat  back  with  a  batch  of  San  Francisco  paper.^, 
dated  to  July  17,  which  were  eagerly  devoured. 

'  After  entering  Unimak  Pass  we  had  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  fish,  but  the  labor  of  pulling  up  120 
yards  of  slimy  line  with  a  seven-pound  sinker,  and 
a  much  heavier  fish,  was  not  pleasant,  and  I  rested 
after  having  caught  one.  A  strong  wind  arose  on 
Sunday  morning,  but  it  was  dead  against  us,  and 
although  we  beat  back  and  forth  all  day,  no  prog¬ 
ress  was  made.  Monday  we  had  a  regular  gale, 
but  continued  to  tack  between  an  island  on  the 
west  and  the  headland  on  the  east,  a  stretch  of  20 
or  25  miles,  without  making  any  real  progress,  and 
this  continued  until  Wednesday  evening.  The  sit¬ 
uation  was  very  trying,  as  all  were  anxious  to  get 
liome;  and  it  was  then  that  it  occurred  to  me  tliat- 

the  claim  of  our  honored  Secretary  of  State  that 
Behring  Sea  was  a  mare  clausum  was  true  in  fact, 
at  least,  if  not  in  maritime  law,  for  the  head-wind 
had  closed  up  our  passage-way  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  for  four  days  and  nights,  as  effectually  as 
any  wall  of  rock  could  have  done  it.  The  Pass 
seemed  to  be  full  of  whales  and  whale  birds;  at 
one  time  I  counted  40  spouts  in  one  minute.  Some 
of  the  great  creatures  came  quite  close  to  the 
vessel,  and  showed  us  their  vast  forms,  graceful 
lines  and  formidable  jaws.  Towards  evening  the 
wind  shifted  somewhat,  and  our  genial,  wde  awake 
Captain  at  once  took  advantage  of  it,  and  we  were 
soon  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  we  almost  wished 
that  we  were  back  again  before  morning,  as  we 
had  a  stormy  night.  The  vessel  pitched  violently 
and  the  waves  often  swept  the  deck,  sending 
streams  of  water  down  the  stairway  into  the  cabin. 
The  storm  continued  the  following  day  and  night, 
but  as  we  were  making  good  speed  no  one  com¬ 
plained.  Then  for  five  days  we  were  compelled  to 
steer  “  by  the  wind,”  making  but  little  direct  prog¬ 
ress,  but  from  Wednesday,  the  26,  until  Monday, 
August  31,  when  we  reached  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
Lord  granted  us  fair  winds.  With  the  aid  of  a 
tug,  we  entered  the  grand  harbor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  dropped  anchor  at  9  P.M.  of  the  last  day 
of  August,  four  days  less  than  three  mouths  since 
I  had  left  the  city. 

Neither  President  Johnson  nor  Captain  Miller 
would  accept  anything  as  compensation  for  my 
passage ;  and  the  courtesy  and  attention  shown  me 
by  them  and  their  kind-hearted  ladies  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Another  friend,  whose  companion-  I 


ship  was  very  agreeable  on  the  voyage,  was  Mr. 
Eugene  Beck,  a  son  of  one  of  the  principal  owners 
of  the  business  ;  he  had  spent  the  Summer  at  the 
cannery  for  his  health,  which  was  greatly  bene¬ 
fited.  He  seemed  to  be  a  general  favorite,  and 
deserved  such  regard. 

I  landed  with  the  Captain  the  next  morning, 
and  at  once  proceeded  to  adjust  various  business 
matters,  and  also  called  on  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mrs. 
Albrecht,  the  latter  having  previously  invited  me 
to  8t')p  with  her  on  my  return.  By  special  request 
I  gave  an  account  of  my  visitation  in  Westminster 
Presbyterian  church  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Having  attended  to  some  special  commissions,  and 
placed  my  bidarka  in  charge  of  Mr.  Dingley,  Mrs. 
Albrecht’s  son-in-law,  who  will  send  it  East  by  the 
cheapest  route,  I  availed  myself  of  excursion  rates 
in  a  tourist  sleeper  to  Chicago,  and  after  leaving 
San  Francisco  on  Tuesday,  September  8,  I  arrived 
at  home  early  the  following  Monday  morning. 
May  He  Who  has  so  signally  blessed  me  with  His 
favor  and  help,  graciously  own  and  bless  what  I 
have  been  permitted  to  do,  that  the  time  and 
money  may  not  have  been  spent  in  vain,  but  con¬ 
tribute,  in  some  degree,  to  the  extension  and  firmer 
establishment  of  these  cherished  Missions,  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  day  when  even  dreary 
Alaska’s  shores  shall  become  a  fruitful  section  of 
Immanuel’s  domains. 

H.  T.  Bachman. 

Bishop  Bachman’s  Return.  —  We  take 
the  forms  from  the  press  to  state  that  we  are 
informed  that  a  telegram  has  been  received  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Schultze,  announcing  that  Bishop 
Bachman  had  reached  San  Francisco,  in  safety, 
on  his  return  from  the  visitation  in  Alaska. 

The  Alaskan  Contributions.  —  Special 
attention  is  asked  to  the  lengthy  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenses  of  our  mission  in 
Alaska  for  the  last  financial  year.  It  will  sup¬ 
plement  what  was  given  in  our  last  issue’s  re¬ 
port  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel,  when  the  cost  of  the 
mission  referred  to  was  the  cost  to  the  Society 
as  such,  not  the  cost  to  our  Church.  That  the 
figures  now  given  may  stimulate  some  to  larger 
well-doing,  is  our  earnest  desire. 

OFFICIAL  ITFMS./^^u 

Reported  by  the  PROVJNciAii  Elders’  Conference. 

Provincial  IiIlders’  Conference. — Bishop 
Bachman  reached  Bethlehem  early  in  the  morning 
of  Monday,  September  14. 

He  will  at  once  resume  his  duties  as  President 
of  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference  and  other 
Boards.  Correspondents  will  please  address  him 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  as  heretofore. 

Missions  Visited. — We  most  thankfully  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  who  has 
faithfully  kept  and  led  Bro.  Bachman  throughout 


his  long  journey  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  miles. 

The  mission  at  Potraro,  in  South  California  was 
visited  from  Monday,  May  11,  to  Friday,  May  15. 

Eleven  days  were  devoted  to  Bethel,  Alaska, 
from  Friday,  June  26,  to  Tuesday,  July  7. 

The  trip  to  Carmel  by  sea  and  river,  with  fre¬ 
quent  portages,  required  22  days,  on  six  of  kvhich 
the  party  was  storm-bound.  Bro.  E.  Weber,  of 
the  Bethel  mission,  was  a  needed  and  most  efficient 
companion  on  this  difficult  trip,  and  the  proposed 
sites  of  new  stations  were  carefully  inspected  on 
the  way. 

At  Carmel  Bro.  Bachman  was  enabled  to  spend 
thirteen  days,  before  the  sailing  of  the  large  fish¬ 
ing  bark  J.  D.  Peters,  on  which  he  Vas  kindly 
tendered  a  free  passage  and  entertainment  to  San 
Francisco.  The  voyage  of  nineteen  days  from 
Nushagak  Bay  was  on  the  whole  a  pleasant  as 
well  as  a  speedy  one. 

In  San  Francisco  Bro.  Bachman  attended  to  a 
number  of  business  matters  connected  with  the 
missions,  and  left  that  city  on  September  8  for 
Bethlehem,  where  he  arrived  safely  on  last  Monday. 

Ordination. — At  Bethel,  Alaska,  on  Sunday, 
July  5,  1891,  Bro.  John  H.  Kilbuck  was  ordained 
a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  by  Bishop  H.  T. 
Bachman. 


MISSION. 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  from  Bro-  Kilbuck- 

J (o  Alaska,  July  .3, 

The  Rev.  Prof.  A.  Schultze, 

Dear  Brother On  this  beautiful  morning,  I 
must  write  you  a  few  lines,  to  say  that  our  hearts 
are  filled  with  gladness  by  the  presence  of  Bro. 
Bachman.  On  the  evening  of  June  26,  a  bidarka, 
towing  a  kyack,  came  into  sight,  and  stirred  all 
Bethel,  for  we  at  once  surmised  that  a  white  man 
was  coming.  As  the  approaching  party  was  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  aw'ay,  when  first  seen, 
we  had  ample  time  to  make  all  sorts  of  conjec¬ 
tures.  Sister  Kilbuck  supposed  that  some  one 
from  Bethlehem,  probably  yourself,  was  paying 
us  a  visit.  The  native  who  had  the  steering  of 
the  bidarka  to  manage,  kept  us  in  suspense,  by 
keeping  the  farther  shore  of  our  little  channel, 
and  so  headed  the  boat  as  though  the  party  -were 
going  to  pass  by,  and  go  on  up  to  the  trading 
post.  When  right  abreast  of  Bethel,  however, 
the  boat’s  head  was  turned  to  cross  the  channel. 
When  some  distance  yet  from  the  beach,  imagine 
my  surprise,  when  I  recognized  Bro.  Bachman. 
He  hid  his  face,  when  he  saw  that  1  was  looking 
at  him  very  hard,  but  it  was  top  late.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  happy  one,  and  we  at  Bethel  now  have 
our  dearest  wish  fulfilled,  and  unto  the  Lord  lie 
all  honor  and  praise,  for  this  meeting  right  on  the 
field,  with  one  of  the  Board. 

Bro.  Bachman  has  now  spent  a  week  with  us, 
and  it  has  jiroved  a  blessed  week.  On  June  30 
we  had  a  conference  and  a  consultation,  at  which 

the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  work 
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was  discussed ;  the  needs  of  the  work,  and  the 
need  of  starting  a  new  station.  Upon  his  return 
you  Avill  of  course  hear  a  more  detailed  account 
of  this  consultation  and  will  know  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  we  have  reached. 

Being  anxious  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  Bro.  Bachman’s  company,  my  time  is 
rather  limited.  Bro.  Weber  will  accompany  our 
visitor  as  far  as  Nushagak,  for  we  are  anxious 
that  he  shall  travel  as  comfortably  as  possible, 
and  without  undue  cares.  The  value  of  this  visit 
is  incalculable,  both  to  us  and  to  you.  Now  you 
will  get  a  clear  understanding  just  how  this  Mis¬ 
sion  stands,  and  its  prosjiects.  Although  we  have 
endeavored  by  writing  to  keep  you  well  posted, 
still  seeing  with  one’s  own  eyes  is  much  more  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

About  words  and  translations  for  the  vocabu-  i 
lary,  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  my  copies,  but  we  j 
have  turned  our  household  arrangements  topsy-  i 
turvy,  and  are  not  straightened  about  yet.  Bro.  ! 
Weber  let  Bro.  Wolff  havm  a  copy  of  his  words, 
which  he  gathered  and  as  he  gees  along  to  Nush-  j 
agak,  I  will  speak  to  him  about  sending  the  copy  ' 
to  you.  =(:*** 

As  regards  our  goods,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
some  articles  have  been  damaged  by  water.  Our 
scow  leaked  somewhat,  probably  because  she  was 
dried  out  by  the  hot  sun.  Our  little  organ  is  our 
most  serious  lo.ss,  for  we  are  afraid  we  can  not  use 
it.  Some  of  the  sugar  was  w’et,  but  as  a  whole  I 
our  loss  in  the  provision  line  is  very  little.  Be  ! 
assured  that  we  have  an  abundant  supply  at  anv 
rate;  for  the  Board  has  carefully  looked  after 
that. 

Through  you,  again,  we  would  thank  all  dear 
kind  friends,  who  have  remembered  us  and  our 
work,  in  their  prayers,  and  for  the  substantial 
aid  they  have  sent  us.  Depend  upon  it,  that 
these  prayers,  are  a  mighty  power  in  our  behalf, 
and  we  would  not  have  our  brethren  to  slacken 
one  bit  at  the  throne  of  grace.  We  firmly  believe 
that,  whenever  our  brethren  cease  to  pray  for  us, 
we  will  feel  it  at  once.  Our  dear  Lord  richly 
answers  these  prayers,  as  Bro.  Bachman  can  and 
will  testify,  “our  cup  runneth  over.” 

We  all  rejoice  to  hear  such  good  news  of  the 
boys’  behavior,  but  are  concerned  about  George 
Nokachhik.  While  with  us,  we  considered  him 
perfectly  sound  and  healthy,  and  hence  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  of  his  being  in  poor  health.  His 
parents  are  still  both  healthy,  and  as  yet  there  is 
no  sign  of  lung  disease.  God  grant  that  George 
may  yet  be  spared  for  a  life  of  usefulness.  *  * 
Ihe  details  and  results  of  the  visitation  you 
will  hear  from  Bro.  Bachman.  I  onlyiwish  we 
could  make  you  feel,  how  glad  and  thankful  we  ^ 
are  for  this  visitation.  It  has  been  our  fondest 
wish,  and  has  so  occupied  our  minds,  that  we 
have  even  dreamed  about  it.  We  feel  that  there 
is  no  one  else  to  thank,  but  our  dear  Lord.  Try 
as  we  will,  there  is  no  one  but  our  Chief  Shep¬ 
herd,  and  Chief  Elder,  to  whom  we  can  give 
honor  of  this  meeting.  May  God  attend  our  dear 
brother  and  valued  friend,  upon  his  return  jour¬ 
ney  to  you  and  his  family. 

At  this  writing  we  are  all  well,  and  all  join  in 
a  hearty  greeting  to  you  and  all  the  brethren. 

With  love  and  kindest  regards,  I  remain  your 
brother. 


n 


Brother  Weber’s  Census  Trip. 


Monday,  February  10.~I  left  home  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  arrived  at  “Apaskacbamuto”  about  noon, 
but  as  Bro.  Kilbuck  had  taken  the  census  of  this 
village  vve  passed  on  to  the  next,  where  I  had  ray 
first  experience  of  taking  census.  We  then  trav¬ 
eled  on  to  another  village,  and  arrived  there  just 
about  dusk.  As  the  road  was  not  broken  it  was 
difficult  traveling.  It  is  a  quarter  of  nine  o’clock, 
and  I  am  about  to  retire  for  the  night.  I  have 
taken  the  census,  and  have  just  been  telling  the 
boys  Bible  stories.  Bro.  Ivilbuck  has  not  traveled 
much  down  here,  and  the  people  are  still  very 
ignorant,  they  hardly  know  that  there  is  a 
God.  As  they  have  very  little  oil  they  light 
long,  dry  sticks,  which  the  boys  must  hold,  and 
this  makes  the  room  quite  light.  I  am  writing 
this  on  my  provision  box,  and,  as  my  book  is  a 
new  one,  a  native  is  holding  it  open,  while  I  write, 
and  the  other  natives  are  all  looking  on  in  won¬ 
der.  I  suppose  it  is  the  first  time  that  some  of 
them  have  seen  any  one  write. 

Tuesday,  February  17. — I  am  very  tired  to¬ 
night.  We  arrived  here  at  Keuachahmute  just 
about  dark,  after  traveling  since  early  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  roads  were  very  poor.  This  is  a  very 
large  village,  it  has  two  kashimas,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  rare.  It  seems  somewhat  like  coming  into 
a  large  city.  The  young  men  are  bold  and  im¬ 
pudent.  As  it  was  so  late  I  did  not  attempt  to 
take  the  census  this  evening.  We  fed  our  dogs 
and  went  to  bed.  I  have  Evan  with  me,  and  he 
is  a  good,  trustworthy  native  in  whom  I  have  full 
confidence. 

February  18. — This  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was 
daylight,  I  began  to  take  the  census,  but  here  I 
found  great  difficulty.  The  men  would  not  tell 
me  their  names,  nor  would  they  tell  me  whether 
they  had  wives  or  not  ;  I  therefore  got  some  one 
to  go  with  me  to  the  different  barrabaras  to  help 
me  count  the  women  and  children.  I  got  through 
with  three  barrabaras  all  right,  but  as  we  were 
about  to  enter  the  fourth  we  found  a  man  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door  and  he  would  not  let  us  enter  it, 
and  this  was  the  case,  at  all  the  other  barrabaras. 
They  could  not  understand  why  I  wanted  to 
count  them,  and  when  1  told  them,  the  reason 
they  would  not  believe  me.  They  said  they  were 
afraid  that  they  would  die  if  I  counted  them,  and 
one  man  told  me,  if  anything  happened  to  them 
on  account  of  my  counting  them,  they  would  hold 
me  responsible  for  it.  During  the  night  a  child 
died,  and  this  may  have  helped  to  increase  their 
superstitions.  Consequently  ray  count  is  not 
exact,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  village  numbers 
about  240  inhabitants.  During  the  day  I  showed 
the  boys  some  Bible  pictures  and  tried  to  teach 
them  the  “Lord’s  prayer’’  in  the  native  language. 

Thursday,  February  19 —This  morning,  at  four 
o’clock,  I  heard  some  of  the  folks  getting  up,  to 
start  off  again  (they  do  most  of  their  traveling, 
look  after  their  fish-traps,  haul  fish  and  the  like, 
in  the  night).  W^e  got  up  to  see  that  none  of  onr 
dogs  would  be  missing,  for  yesterday  they  took 
two  of  our  dogs  and  did  not  get  back  till  late  in 
the  night.  When  we  got  ready  to  start  this 
morning  we  found  that  two  more  of  our  dogs  were 
missingj  they  had  taken  them  while  we  were  eat¬ 
ing  our  bi'eakfast.  However,  I  concluded  that  if 


T  stay^i  UlI'Toliriorfow,  the  same  thing  wmuTd 
happen,  and  therefore  I  started  with  seven  dogs. 
We  did  not  make  a  long  journey,  but  stopped  at 
a  small  village  about  two  o’clock.  Here  we 
opened  an  empty  barrabara,  for  there  was  only- 
one  other,  and  that  was  so  full  that  there  was  no 
room  for  us.  We  are  quite  comfortable  except 
that  our  breath  thaws  the  frost  and  makes  the 
place  seem  a  good  deal  like  a  dripping  cave. 

Friday,  February  20. — I  am  more  fortunate  to¬ 
night  than  I  was  last  night.  This  morning  we 
did  not  get  up  till  six  o’clock,  as  it  was  so  stormy 
and  foggy  that  we  did  not  think  we  could  start. 
About  nine  o’clock  it  improved  somewhat,  and  as 
there  was  a  native  going  the  same  road,  who  knew 
the  way,  we  concluded  to  move  on.  There  was 
no  road,  and  the  snow  was  soft  and  deep  so  that 
we  had  to  walk  on  snow-shoes.  Just  at  dusk  we 
came  to  a  small  village,  where  we  did  not  expect  to 
find  any  one ;  but  there  were  some  people  there, 
who  were  very  friendly.  They  gave  us  a  good 
corner  in  their  barrabara  where  we  could  place 
our  bedding,  and  although  there  were  ten  others 
under  the  same  roof,  my  guide  and  I  felt  very 
comfortable.  These  barrabaras  are  about  twelve 
feet  square.  After  I  had  taken  the  census,  I  tried 
to  tell  some  Bible  stories.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
speak  of  spiritual  things  in  the  native  language. 
Ordinary  conversation  is  all  right,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  words  for  spiritual  things. 

Saturday,  February  21. — This  morning,  when 
we  got  up,  we  found  that  it  was  storming,  but  we 
nevertheless  got  ready  to  start.  Before  leaving  I 
bought  a  dog  for  three  dollars,  but  at  noon,  as  we 
reached  another  village,  I  saw  the  man  from 
whom  I  had  bought  the  dog,  coming  after  us. 
He  handed  me  the  money  and  said,  “No  I  can  not 
part  with  my  dog.”  At  two  o’clock  we  arrived 
at  the  sea-coast.  We  could  not  go  into  the  kash- 
iraa  for  they  were  shamaning  an  old  woman,  who 
was  sick.  Meanwhile,  to  make  sure  that  I  would 
not  have  any  trouble  at  this  village,  I  hired  an 
old  man  to  go  into  all  the  barrabaras  and  help 
count  the  women  and  children  before  the  men, 
who  all  stay  in  the  kashima,  became  aware  of  it. 
I  then  counted  the  men  without  any  trouble. 
The  man  who  assisted  me  received  a  bunch  of 
tobacco,  equal  to  twenty-five  cents.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  I  bought  two  dogs  for  six  dollars,  I  then  tried 
to  address  the  people,  but  in  these  large  villages 
it  is  difficult  to  speak.  It  is  like  speaking  in  the 
streets  of  a  large  city,  the  young  men  as  a  rule 
are  bold  and  impudent. 

Sunday,  February  22. — At  one  o’clock  to-day 
we  stopped  at  a  small  village.  I  took  another 
guide  with  me,  as  Evan  has  never  traveled  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  So  far  we  have  had  bad 
roads,  but  to-day  we  found  them  somewhat  better. 
Not  far  from  this  village  we  saw  a  wreck,  that 
drifted  in  last  Summer ;  where  it  comes  from  is 
unknown. 

Tuesday,  February  24. — Yesterday  we  encoun¬ 
tered  bad  roads,  and  had  to  walk  on  snow-shoes 
nearly  all  the  distance.  In  the  evening  we  came 
to  a  village  on  the  sea-coast,  where  the  people 
come  in  Summer  to  catch  seal  and  whale ;  but 
there  were  no  people  there  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  We  dug  the  snow  away  from  several  small 
barrabaras,  before  we  found  one  that  was  not  full 
of  snow  ;  we  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we 


could,  and  slept  quite  well,  mis  morning  it  was 
storming  very  hard,  but  as  we  could  not  procure  I 
any  food,  we  were  compelled  to  proceed.  About  | 
uoon  we  reached  a  large  village.  As  Mr.  Lind 
has  a  trader  at  this  village,  we  are  stopping  with 
him ;  he  has  a  small  log  store,  and  we  are  sleeping 
in  that,  I  got  the  trader  to  help  me  take  the  cen¬ 
sus  and  found  that  this  is  the  largest  village  that 
we  have  visited  ;  there  are  358  people  living  here. 

Wednesday,  February  25. — Everything  seems 
to  be  in  my  favor  to-day.  We  had  splendid  roads, 
we  passed  two  villages  and  took  the  census  and  are 
now  at  the  third.  We  crossed  some  small  moun¬ 
tains  to-day;  to-morrow  we  will  reach  higher  ones. 
This  is  quite  a  large  village.  When  I  was  taking 
the  census  this  evening  they  told  me  that  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  folks  out  fishing,  and,  as 
it  was  not  far  off,  I  went  out  to  see.  When  I  got 
to  the  creek  I  saw  about  a  dozen  boys  standing 
around  some  holes  in  the  ice.  They  had 
long  poles  with  a  net,  resembling  a  wash  tub  in 
shape  and  size.  Now  and  then  they  took  their 
net  out,  to  see  if  they  had  caught  any  fish.  When 
the  tide  rises  and  the  water  is  running  up  the 
creek,  they  put  their  nets  down  and  catc^  great 
quantities  of  little  fish,  smaller  than  one  s  little 
finger.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  these  boys  empty 
their  nets.  They  put  the  live  fish  in  their  mouths, 
and  eat  them  as  if  they  were  berries.  Last  night 
■  a  native  told  me  how  the  people  here  catch  whales. 

:  He  said  that  when  the  water  is  high  and  covers 

all  the  large  mud  flats,  all  the  folks  go  out  in  their 
Isyacks  and  form  a  circle  around  a  large  group  of 
whales,  at  the  same  time  making  a  great  noise. 
They  keep  the  whales  encircled  till  the  tide  again 
runs  out  and  then  it  is  easy  to  capture  them. 
They  sometimes  take  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
at  a  time.  The  white  whale  is  from  20  to  25  feet 
long.  The  Catholics  have  a  small  chapel  at  this 
village,  but  it  is  not  entirely  finished  yet.  We 
have  for  several  days  been  traveling  in  what  the 
Catholics  call  their  district,  and  as  I  do  not  want 
them  to  interfere  with  our  work,  I  will  also  not 
meddle  with  theirs. 

Thursday,  February  26. — Every  night  when  I 
arrive  at  a  village  and  am  again  comfortably  fixed 
for  the  night,  I  feel  very  thankful  that  the  Lord 
has  again  provided  a  place  for  me,  for  it  would 
be  so  easy  for  something  to  happen,  so  that^  we 
would  have  to  sleep  out  of  doors.  1  am  very  tired 
to-night,  having  traveled  since  daylight.  We 
passed  two  villages  and  took  the  census,  we  did 
not  stop  to  boil  tea  but  passed  right  on.  It  is 
surprising  how  far  one  can  travel  with  dog  team 
from  early  morning  till  night.  All  along  the 
sea-coast,  where  we  have  been  traveling  for  the 
last  week,  the  people  have  no  water  to  drink,  but 
must  melt  snow,  and  that  without  fire.  They 
have  a  frame,  on  which  they  place  a  large  piece 
of  snow,  and  as  there  are  so  many  persons  in  the 
barrabara  it  soon  begins  to  thaw.  This  tract  is 
a  poor  piece  of  country,  and  in  most  of  the  bar- 
rabaras  they  can  not  afford  fire  all  Winter ;  in 
the  kashimas  they  have  it  once  a  day  ;  in  a  great 
many  of  the  barrabaras,  the  hole  in  the  roof,  which 
serves  as  a  window,  and  is  about  two  feet  square, 
is  covered  by  a  large  piece  of  ice.  Others  have 
windows  made  of  seal  entrails,  which  look'  a  great 
deal  like  greased  paper,  and  serve  the  purpose 


very  well. 

Friday,  February  T1 . — We  arrived  at  Dunu- 
muck,  or  the  Catholic  mission,  shortly  before  noon, 
and  I  am  stopping  with  the  trader.  He  paid  us 
a  visit  this  Winter,  and  now  I  am  returning  the 
compliment.  He  and  his  family  received  me  very 
kindly,  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make 
me  comfortable.  After  dinner  the  trader  and  I 
called  on  the  Catholic  priest,  who  invited  us  over 
to  supper.  We  spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  the 
Jesuits.  .  There  are  three  of  them  now,  two  priests 
and  one  lay  brother — the  latter  doing  the  cooking, 
etc.  He  came  up  on  the  St.  Paul  the  year  I  came. 

Saturday,  February  28. — It  was  storming  very 
badly  this  morning,  so  much  that  we  did  not 
think  we  could  start,  but  as  I  could  not  get  much 
dog  food,  I  concluded  to  go  to  the  next  village. 
So  we  started  off  around  Cape  Vancouver,  where 
we  could  see  the  open  water  not  very  far  out  at 
sea.  Near  this  Cape  there  are  a  great  many  high  i 
mountains,  which  we  crossed  last  Winter,  when 
Mr.  Lind  and  I  were  here.  We  arrived  at  a  vil-  j 
lage  shortly  after  noon,  and  as  it  was  storming  so 
that  we  could  hardly  see,  we  were  glad  to  stop. 

Sunday,  March  1. — We  left  the  direct  road  this 
morning,  for  we  must  go  on  to  Cape  Smith,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  three  days’ journey.  We  started 
early,  intending  to  make  a  good  long  trip ;  but 
when  we  got  to  the  first  village  they  told  us  that 
there  were  no  people  at  the  next  village,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  did  not  go  there.  We  must  take  a 
different  guide  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for 
traveling  is  very  difficult.  The  country  is  like 
the  open  sea,  and  nearly  as  flat  as  a  table,  not  a 
thing  to  be  seen  but  the  blue  sky  overhead  and  the 
pure  white  snow  helow,  no  road  or  track  of  any 
kind,  only  here  and  there  a  few  fox  tracks.  I 
saw  a  young  couple  at  this  village  that  attracted 
my  attention,  for  they  really  acted  as  if  they  loved 
each  other.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  natives 
show  any  affection,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  much 
real  love  found  among  them. 

Tuesday,  March  3. — The  traveling  was  rough 
to-day,  as  we  had  to  dodge  between  pieces  of  ice, 
which  stuck  up  nearly  as  large  as  a  house.  We 
wanted  to  get  to  a  large  village,  but  lost  the  di¬ 
rect  route  and  went  far  out  to  sea.  When  we  got 
I  back  we  found  a  small  village,  where  some  people  ■ 
'  had  just  arrived  the  preceding  day.  We  stopped 
there  for  the  night. 

Wednesday,  March  4. — By  making  a  great  effbrt 
we  succeeded  in  reaching  a  large  village.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  tell  how  often  we  lost  our 
'  way,  and  how,  when  we  did  not  know  which  way 

to  turn,  we  let  the  dogs  go  on  and  followed,  and 
so  reached  a  village.  Usually  the  guide  runs  on 
ahead,  but  when  he  does  not  know  what  direction 
to  take  we  must  trust  to  the  instinct  of  the  dogs. 
I  wish  I  could  draw  a  picture  of  the  sight  that  we 
I  saw  as  we  drew  near  the  village.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  villages  on  the  sea-coast ;  it  contains 
two  kashimas  and  twenty  barrabaras.  The  village 
is  on  a  small  knoll,  and  when  we  came  up  to  it,  it 
seemed  just  black  with  natives.  This  knoll  is  like 
a  honeycomb,  and  the  natives  came  out  from  a 
sides.  There  are  two  large  villages  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  which  are  so  cut  off  that  it  is  seldom 
that  a  white  man  gets  here.  I  suppose  there  are 
hundreds  of  children  here  that  have  never  seen  a 
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-.white  man  before.  I  have  beard  that  in  this  vil¬ 
lage  they  clubbed  several  persons  to  death.  It  is 
strange  that  these  people,  who  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  white  men,  all  know  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco.  They  must  have  been  out  of  tobacco  for 
some  time,  for  I  was  constantly  surrounded  by 
humble  tobacco  beggars.  They  acted  like  people 
that  were  nearly  starved  and  now  had  a  chance 
to  get  something  to  eat.  To-morrow,  if  all  goes 
well,  I  expect  to  reach  the  last  village  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  then  I  will  turn  my  face  homeward. 

Thursday,  March  5. — After  traveling  eight  hours 
we  arrived  at  this  village  on  Cape  Smith.  It  is 
called  “Ahskinachahmute.”  Everyone  is  begging 
for  tobacco,  man  and  woman,  old  and  young ;  but 
they  are  more  friendly  than  at  the  last  village. 
While  crossing  some  rough  ice  to-day  I  broke  my 
sleigh.  When  we  got  here  we  took  it  in  the 
kashima  and  set  five  or  six  men  to  work  at  it  and 
in  a  short  time  it  was  repaired,  and  better  than 
before.  A  Catholic  priest  came  here  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  put  up  a  small  log  hut;  he  expects  to 
come  and  visit  here  again  next  Summer. 

Friday,  March  6. — It  is  with  a  thankful  heart 
to  the  Lord  that  I  turned  my  steps  homeward  this 
morning,  for  the  Lord  has  indeed  been  with  me, 
providing  for  all  my  wants,  and,  above  all,  bless¬ 
ing  me  with  health  and  strength.  We  made  a 
long  journey  to-day,  a  distance  as  great  as  we 
traversed  in  the  two  previous  days.  We  again 
experienced  the  Lord’s  watchful  care  over  us. 
About  three  o’clock  it  began  to  cloud  up  and 
snow,  so  that  we  could  see  but  a  short  distance 
around  us,  and  as  night  drew  on,  it  began  to  look 
serious.  We  thought  we  must  have  traveled  far 
enough,  but  still  could  see  no  village.  We  again 
had  to  trust  the  dogs  to  bring  us  safely  to  a  vil¬ 
lage,  and  hoped  that  the  Lord  would  direct  them. 
It  was  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  dogs  made  a 
short  turn,  and  in  an  hour  we  were  safely  at  the 
village  which  we  had  been  hunting. 

Monday,  March  9. — Ever  since  Friday  we  have 
been  stopping  at  one  place,  as  it  was  too  stormy 
to  proceed.  This  morning,  however,  there  were  a 
few  breaks  in  the  clouds  and  we  started  off.  It  is 
a  very  long  day’s  journey,  and  the  dogs  were  lame 
and  sore,  which  makes  it  slow  traveling.  At  sun¬ 
down  we  saw  the  village ;  it  looked  like  a  black 
speck  afar  oflT  on  the  horizon,  and  we  were  rejoicing 
and  thinking  that  we  would  soon  reach  it;  but 
we  traveled  till  night  and  still  the  village  looked 
as  far  off  as  before,  and  then  we  could  not  see  it 
at  ail.  It  was  only  by  chance,  or  by  the  Lord’s 
leading,  that  we  at  (half-past  eight  arrived  there. 
These  villages  afford  only  poor  accommodations, 
but  still  one  feels  very  thankful  on  reaching  them 
after  a  long  trip,  for  they  are  the  only  places 
where  a  person  can  get  a  little  wood. 

Tuesday,  March  10. — This  morning  I  took  the 
census  of  this  village  and  then  started  oflT,  with  no 
guide  except  Evan.  The  people  told  us  that  there 
was  a  road,  and  I  therefore  thought  we  would  not 
need  any  one  else.  There  was  a  good  road  until 
we  crossed  a  river,  where  the  people  go  to  fish  for 
those  small  fish ;  but  from  there  on  there  was  no 
road.  I  knew  that  the  village  was  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  as  I  had  been  there  last  year ;  but  in  some 
way  we  missed  it.  Then  it  began  to  snow,  so  that 
we  could  not  see  far,  and  by  evening  it  was  storm¬ 
ing  violently.  We  had  been  traveling  all  day. 


and  now  we  did  not  know  where  v^e  were,  or 
which  way  to  turn,  so  we  took  our  snow-shoes  and 
dug  a  hole  in  the  snow,  putting  our  sleigh-cover 
over  it,  crawled  in,  and  the  snow  soon  covered  us. 
We  felt  real  warm,  and  if  we  only  had  had  some¬ 
thing  to  drink  we  would  not  have  been  so  badly 
off.  We  lit  two  candles  and  melted  some  snow, 

which  brought  some  relief.  The  prospects  before 
us  were  dark.  If  the  storm  kept  on  we  would 
have  to  stay  in  this  hole  for  several  days,  and  the 
dogs  had  no  food  at  all. 

Wednesday,  March  11. — This  morning,  when  it 
grew  light,  we  were  glad  that  we  did  not  hear  the 
wind  blowing.  We  could  only  hear,  as  yet,  for 
we  were  completely  covered  with  snow.  Our 
snow-house  was  quite  warm,  and  we  would  have 
slept  real  comfortable  if  we  could  have  stretched 
out,  but  we  were  very  much  crowded.  AVhen  we 
got  out  we  could  see  that  most  of  dogs  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow ;  we  could  only  see  a  black  dot 
here  and  there.  Our  sleigh  was  nearly  buried  in 
the  snow.  How  thankful  we  were  to  see  that  the 
sky  was  blue  and  that  the  wind  was  no  longer 
blowing.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Lord  had  drawn  the 
veil  for  a  few  moments,  for  now  we  could  see,  afar 
oft  in  the  distance,  some  mountains  near  which  I  : 
know  there  was  a  village.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  it  again  grew  quite  foggy,  and  from  then  till 
eleven  o’clock  we  had  tio  landmark  to  guide  us, 
but  had  to  use  the  compass.  When  the  fog  cleared 
away  it  appeared  as  though  we  were  close  to  the 
mountains  and  might  reach  them  by  noon,  but  we 
traveled  as  fast  as  we  could  until  sundown,  when 
we  finally  saw  the  village,  but  the  mountains  were 
still  a  good  distance  oft’.  I  do  not  know  the  time 
when  I  suffered  so  much  from  thirst  as  I  did 
during  this  day.  How  our  hearts  went  up  in 
thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  bringing  us 
safely  on  our  journey  this  far.  The  people  here 
were  very  kind,  as  they  generally  are  in  small 
villages.  They  sold  us  dog  food  and  gave  us  the 
best  that  they  had.  As  the  two  villages  which 
we  failed  to  find  are  very  small,  each  having  just  one 
or  two  barrabaras,  we  completed  the  census  at  this 
village,  for  these  people  know  all  the  folks  there. 

Friday,  March  13. — Yesterday  morning  I  hired 
a  native  to  gd  with  us  to  haul  dog  food,  for  the 
next  village  is  so  far  off  that  we  could  not  reach 
it  in  one  day.  AYe  had  to  sleep  out  of  doors 
again  last  night,  but  were  better  prepared  than 
the^  other  time,  as  we  had  a  snow  shovel,  with 
which  we  made  a  real  comfortable  snow-house. 
Yesterday  there  was  a  very  sharp  wind  blowing, 
which  made  one  of  my  eyes  snow-blind,  and  it 
pains  me  a  great  deal  to-day.  AVe  arrived  at  this 
village  about  noon,  and  are  now  within  two  days’ 
journey  from  home,  which  makes  us  quite  anxious 
to  get  there. 

Saturday,  March  14. — This  evening  I  heard  that 
either  Brother  Wolff  or  Schoechert  had  arrived  at 
Bethel,  and  that  possibly  he  still  was  there.  This 
made  me  all  the  more  anxious  to  get  there.  I 
also  heard  that  Carrie  was  able  to  be  up,  which 
relieved  me  of  a  load  of  care,  for  I  was  afraid 
she  might  be  down  sick  again.  I  had  to  travel 
all  day  with  my  eyes  tied  shut,  for  I  could  not 
bear  the  light. 

Sunday,  March  15. — It  was  a  hard  trip  to-day, 
but  the  thought  that  we  would  arrive  at  home 
made  it  easy.  The  last  two  days  we  were  unable  i 


to  buy  dog  food,  so  to-day  we  could  hardly  get  the 
dogs  to  go,  and  we  both  had  to  walk  all  day. 
About  three  o’clock  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house. 

It  always  does  one  good,  on  coming  home  from  a  ' 
long  trip,  to  see  all  the  school  children  and  the 
whole  mission  party  standing  out,  waiting  to  greet 
one,  and  it  was  a  special  pleasure  this  time,  for  I 
could  see  Brother  Wolff  standing  in  their  midst. 

I  think  it  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  write  how  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day,  suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
heartily  enjoyed  myself.  Brother  Woltf  would 
have  started  off  to-morrow,  but  now  he  will  stay 
till  Tuesday. 

^  THE  ALASKA  m^SION. 

I  7Ucrr2C<ri^i^  -  2.  /  g'f  / 

Exracts  from  Sister  Weber’s  Diary. 

Friday,  June  5,  1891. — This  forenoon  Brother 
Weber  was  busy  putting  ballast  in  the  scow  and 
1  getting  everything  ready  to  sail.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  a  little  before  one  o’clock,  the  bidarka  left, 

1  and  somewhat  later  the  scow  also  set  sail,  but  as 
the  wind  is  unfavorable  they  are  making  very  ! 
slow  progress.  Lydia  and  I  took  a  walk  on  the 
tundra  to  gather  flowers,  and  almost  caught  up 
with  the  scow. 

Thursday,  Junell. — Brother  Kilbuck  is  paint- 
I  ing  the  kitchen  in  his  house  and  consequently  all 
meals  are  taken  over  here.  This  afternoon  a 
miner.  Ledger  by  name,  stopped  here,  and  he  will 
I  probably  stay  until  our  goods  arrive,  as  he  is 
'  short  of  food  and  wants  to  purchase  some  from  us. 

Saturday,  June  13. — To-day  all  hands  were  kept 
very  busy.  Kil bucks  had  the  new  addition  to 
their  house  cleaned  up,  and  the  boys  have  been 
I  busy  all  week  cleaning  the  yard.  During  the  -/ 
night,  after  eleven  o’clock  the  bath-house  roof  ; 
'caught  fire,  but  the  folks  were  called  in  time  to  J 
put  it  out,  before  much  damage  was  done. 

Friday,  June  26. — This  afternoon  we  had  a 
heavy  thunder  storm,  accompanied  by  hail. 
This  evening  after  6  o’clock  a  native  came  into 
the  house  and  told  us  that  they  could  see  a 
bidarka  coming  from  below.  We  all  went  down 
to  the  river  bank,  and  awaited  it,  little  thinking 
what  a  pleasant  surprise  was  in  store  for  us. 
How  pleased  we  all  were  to  welcome  Brother 
Bachman  ! 

Saturday,  June  27. — This  morning,  about  five 
o’clock  the  scow  came  in  sight.  Brother  Weber 
and  the  men  left  it,  and  got  into  the  boat  with 
which  Brother  Kilbuck  had  gone  to  meet  them. 

It  was  six  o’clock  when  they  got  here,  and  we  ' 
were  all  very  glad  to  see  the  missionary  party  i 
reunited  once  more.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the 
scow  was  brought  up,  and  we  were  kept  busy  the 
remainder  of  the  day  storing  away  the  goods. 
Our  dried  fruits  had  gotten  wet  in  the  scow,  but 
as  it  was  a  sunny  day  we  spread  it  out  to  dry,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  when  it  began  to  rain,  we  took 
it  into  our  house  and  spread  it  out  upstairs. 

Sunday,  June  28. — The  usual  services  were 
kept.  In  the  forenoon  Brother  Kilbuck  preached 
a  sermon  in  the  native  language,  and  Brother 
Bachman  followed,  with  an  address  to  the  mission 
party  and  to  the  natives,  which  Brother  Kilbuck 
translated  into  the  native  tongue.  Another 
\vas  held  in  the  afternoon,  in  which  Brother 
Bachman  preached,  and  Brother  Kilbuck  again 


translated-. 

Monday,  June  29. — Three  natives  left  in  the 
scow  to-day,  to  get  the  second  load  of  goods. 
To-day  we  had  the  first  radishes  out  of  our  garden. 
Brother  Bachman’s  head  quarters  are  at  our  house. 

Thursday,  July  2. — The  Brethren  Kilbuck  and 
Bachman  went  out  fishing  this  afternoon  and 
caught  one  large  king  salmon.  The  natives  are 
covering  a  bidarka  for  the  trip  to  Nushagak. 

Saturday,  July  4. — Early  this  morning  the  flag 
was  hoisted  in  honor  of  the  day.  The  boys  are 
celebrating  it  by  shooting  off  the  gun.  About 
noon  the  scow  returned,  and  when  the  men  saw 
the  flag,  it  pleased  them  greatly,  for  they  thought 
that  it  had  been  hoisted  just  on  their  account. 

Sunday,  July  5. — The  meeting  house  was  ex¬ 
tensively  decorated  to-day.  In  the  first  service 
Brother  Bachman  ordained  Brother  Kilbuck  a 
Presbyter.  After  a  short  intermission  a  second 
service  followed,  in  which  Brother  Kilbuck  made 
an  address  in  the  native  language,  and  then 
Lommack,  one  of  the  native  helpers,  spoke.  It 
was  2  o’clock  when  this  service  came  to  a  close. 
Later  on  we  had  preparatory  service,  followed  by 
the  Holy  Communion.  It  was  seven  o’clock 
when  we  returned  home,  and  the  day  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  of  us,  as  it  strengthened  us  to 
work  with  renewed  zeal  for  our  heavenly  Master. 

Mr.  Greenfield,  the  census  agent,  is  again  in 
Alaska,  gathering  census  papers,  and  Brother 
Kilbuck  will  soon  go  to  Kolmakoffsky  to  meet 
him.  Brother  Weber  expects  to  accompany 
Brother  Bachman  to  Kushagak,  and  it  is  such  a 
good  opportunity  for  him  to  go,  that  I  can  not 
object,  although  I  shall  feel  very  lonely  during  his 
absence;  it  will  probably  take  him  six  weeks  to 
make  the  trip. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  DECEMBER  16,  1891. 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 


R  EfOUTED  BY  THE  PllOVINCTAL  ElDERs’  CONEEKENCE 

Alaska. — In  view  of  the  steady  progress  of  our 
mission  work  on  the  Kuskoquim,  as  also  of  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  which  are  offered 
there,  it  has  been  decided  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  extend  and  strengthen  this  promising  enter¬ 
prise. 

Acordingly  the  Provincial  Board  herewith 
sends  out  a  new  call  for  laborers  in  Alaska.  Our 
special  request  is  for  a  young  couple  and  a  single 
brother,  to  go  out  in  the  coming  Spring.  It  is 
required  that  applicants  be  in  good  health  and  of 
a  sound  and  practical  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Lord. 

A  reputable  physician’s  certificate  of  good  health 
will  be  necessary  before  a  candidate  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  We  anew  commend  our  Alaska  work, 
with  all  its  present  and  prospective  laborers  to  the 
prayerful  and  liberal  interest  of  the  churches. 

Early  responses  are  requested  and  should  be 
addressed  to  Bishop  H.  T.  Bachman,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


MORj^VIA.asr. 

.  BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JANUARY  13.  1892. 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

Kepokted  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference 
Alaska. — la  view  of  the  steady  progress  of  our 
mission  work  on  the  Kuskoquim,  as  also  of  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  which  are  offered 
there,  it  has  been  decided  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  extend  and  strengthen  this  promising  enterprise. 

Accordingly  the  Provincial  Board  herewith 
sends  out  a  new  call  for  laborers  in  Alaska.  Our 
special  request  is  for  a  young  couple  and  a  single 
brother,  to  go  out  in  the  coming  Spring.  It  is 
required  that  applicants  be  in  good  health  and  of 
a  sound  and  practical  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Lord. 

A  reputable  physician’s  certificate  of  good  health 
will  be  necessary  before  a  candidate  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  We  anew  commend  our  Alaska  work, 
with  all  its  present  and  prospective  laborers  to  the 
prayerful  and  liberal  interest  of  the  churches. 

Early  responses  are  requested  aud  should  be 
addressed  to  Bishop  H.  T.  Bachman,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


THE 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JANUARY  20,  1892. 


The  Urgent  Needs  of  the  Alaska  Mis¬ 
sion. — Careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  the 
call  issued  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Confer- 
ence  for  volunteers  for  Alaska,  is  asked  of  our 
readers.  It  will  be  found  that  this  call  indi¬ 
cates  definite  and  distinct  outlines  of  the  policy 
to  which  the  Board  has  been  led  through  Bishop 
Bachman’s  visitation.  Having  as  a  Province 
j  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  we  can  not  look 
back  in  this  important  undertaking.  Let  those 
whom  unsurmountable  circumstances  prevent 
'  from  going,  but  who  have  the  good  of  the  cause 
at  heart,  make  daily  and  earnest  prayer  that  the 
Lord  will  Himself  incline  the  hearts  of  the  right 
men  and  women  to  consecrate  themselves  to  it. 


I  Alaska. — In  the  name  of  the  Lord  we  here¬ 

with  renew  and  emphasize  the  Call  for  more  la¬ 
borers  in  our  Alaska  Mission. 

The  need  is  imperative.  The  work  is  full  of 
promise.  To  delay  is  to  invite  difficulties  and 
embarrassments.  “Go,  work  to-day  in  my  vine¬ 


yard,”  saith  the  Lord. 

We  are  persuaded  that  there  are  those  who 
would  be  willing  to  consecrate  themselves  to  this 
work  were  they  not  deterred  by  considerations 
which  may  prove  unsubstantial.  We  therefore 
make  the  call  more  definite. 

A  young  couple  is  required  to  go  to  Bethel  for 
at  least  one  year,  after  which  they  may  be  asked 
to  join  one  of  the  older  missionary  families  at  the 
proposed  new  station  on  Kuskoquim  Bay.  If  a 
wedded  couple  should  not  apply,  unmarried  per¬ 
sons  will  be  accepted,  agreeably  to  the  conditions 
heretofore  laid  down. 

Then  also  a  brother  is  needed  to  take  charge  of 
the  school  at  Bethel.  He  should  be  over  21 
years  of  age  and  be  endowed  with  good  health,  a 
good  common  school  education,  and  a  faculty  for 
winning,  training  and  inspiring  the  young.  It  is 
not  required  that  he  shall  be  ordained,  nor  that 
he  shall  promise  to  remain  longer  than  three 
years. 

Let  the  prayers  of  the  churches  go  up  to  Him 
in  Whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  His  people,  that 
those  whom  He  has  chosen  may  hear  God’s  voice 
in  this  call. 

We  ask  our  pastors  especially,  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  people  to  this  appeal,  and  to  present 
it  personally  to  those  whom  they  can  recommend 
for  this  Mission. 

Early  responses  are  requested  and  should  be 
addressed  to  Bishop  H.  T.  Bachman,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

- - 


THE  MOKAVIAlSr. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  FEBRUARY  17,  1892. 

On  Sunday,  February  14,  the  annual  meeting 
in  behalf  of  the  Alaska  Missionary  Society  was 
held  in  the  large  church.  Bro.  M.  W.  Leibert 
presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Bishop 
Bachman  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey,  editor  of  the 
Missionary  Review ;  the  former  considered  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by 
the  United  States  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  the 
Esquimaux  of  that  country,  while  the  latter  pre¬ 
sented  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  mission  work 
in  general.  The  church  choir  sang  two  anthems 
during  the  service,  and  between  the  addresses 
Miss  Guth,  of  New,  York  City  sang  a  solo.  At 
the  close  a  collection  for  the  Alaska  mission  was 
taken  up. 

Alaska.— It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
announce  to  the  churches  that  up  to  this  time  five 
brethren  and  two  sisters  have  offered  their  sevices 
for  mission  work  in  Alaska.  Of  this  number  Bro. 
Edward  Helmich,  a  student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  has  received  an  appointment  to  Bethel, 
and  to  assist  in  commencing  the  new  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Koskoquim.  He  is  earnestly  com- 


mended  to  the  prayerful  interest  and  support  of 
the  churches.  Furtherannouncemeut  with  regard 
to  additional  appointments  may  be  looked  for 
very  soon. 


Preparations  for  an  Advance  in  Alaska. 
— Out  of  a  number  of  volunteers,  students  of 
our  Theological  Seminary  and  others,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  one  has  been  selected 
by  the  Provincial  Board  for  missionary  labor  in 
Alaska  who  combines  with  other  qualifications 
a  practical  knowledge  of  carpenters’  work. 
Bro.  Edward  Helmich,  who  will  have  spent 
almost  four  years  in  our  Seminary,  moreover 
desires  to  use  the  time  intervening  before  his 
start  to  gain  a  wider  mechanical  knowledge 
that  may  prove  very  useful  in  the  future.  If 
only  a  suitable  medical  missionary  could  be 
found  to  complete  the  staflf  on  the  Kuskoquim  ! 
Meantime  it  were  well  if  young  candidates  came 
forward  to  enjoy  a  thorough  preparation  for 
this  feature  of  missionary  work. 


THE  MOIIA.VIA.N. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MARCH  23,  1892. 


A  Saw-Mill  for  Bethel.  —  Friends  of 
the  Alaska  Mission  will  be  interested  to  learn  I 
that  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Hege  and 
Spaugh,  of  the  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N.C., 
who  are  manufacturers  of  such  machinery,  a 
saw-mill,  donated  by  them,  will  be  sent  to  the 
Kuskoquim  this  Summer.  Messrs.  Disston,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  presented  the  saw.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  not  only  provide  the 
means  of  securing  rough  lumber  for  building 
purposes,  but  also  prove  a  time-saver  in  pre¬ 
paring  fuel  for  winter  use. 

THE  MORA-WIA-NT. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MAECH  2,  1892. 

- - - - 

OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

•  — 

Reported  by  the  Provinciai,  Elders’  Conference. 

Alaska. — We  herewith  announce  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  another  addition  to  our  corps  of  mission¬ 
ary  laborers  in  Alaska,  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Mary  Mack,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Naza¬ 
reth,  Pa. 

Miss  Mack  is  the  daughter  of  former  mission¬ 
aries  among  the  Cherokees  in  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  has  for  some  time  been  employed  very 


acceptably  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Nazareth. 

We  heartily  commend  this  sister  to  the  affec¬ 
tionate  interest  and  faithful  intercessions  of  the 
churches.  _ 

We  would  also  announce  that  Brother  Kilbuck 
and  his  family  will  in  all  probability  visit  the 
States  this  year.  Last  Summer  they  expressed 
their  desire  to  bring  their  two  older  children  to 
the  States  to  be  educated,  and  their  request  hav¬ 
ing  been  granted  they  will  return  with  the  annual 
supply  vessel,  unless  prevented  by  serious  illness 
or  other  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Private  letters  for  Bro.  Kilbuck  and  family 
should  be  sent  to  Bishop  Bachman  at  Bethlehem, 
not  later  than  April  30. 

The  out-going  missionaries  will  take  special 
charge  of  such  letters  and  deliver  them  to  Bro. 
Kilbuck  when  they  meet  on  the  supply  vessel  in 
Kuskoquim  Bay. 

Early  letters,  for  Carmel  only,  to  be  forwarded 
with  the  fishing  vessels  in  April,  should  be  mailed 
by  March  31,  in  care  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  415 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  who  has 
kindly  consented  to  attend  to  this  business. 

Other  letters  for  Bethel  and  Carmel  should  be 
addressed  as  usual  in  care  of  the  Alaska  Commer¬ 
cial  Company,  310  Sansome  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

The  Alaska  Mission. — Special  interest 
attaches  to  the  official  announcements  in  this 
week’s  issue.  The  friends  of  the  Alaska 
Mission  will  rejoice  to  note  that  another  volun¬ 
teer,  well  qualified  for  service,  has  been  selected 
for  this  arduous  field.  Miss  Mary  Mack,  a 
member  of  the  congregation  at  Nazareth,  Pa., 
is  herself  a  child  of  the  Missions,  being  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Brother  E.  J.  Mack  whose 
years  of  service  in  the  Cherokee  country  are  in 
the  memory  of  many.  Her  experience  as  a 
successful  teacher  will  stand  her  in  good  stead. 

That  permission  has  been  granted  to  Brother 
and  Sister  Kilbuck  to  come  home  on  furlough, 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  who  bear  in 
mind  the  depressing  effect  on  the  mental  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  damp  climate  of  Alaska  and 
the  dreary  winters  with  their  very  short  days 
and  long  nights.  Brother  and  Sister  Kilbuck 
have  fully  earned  a  period  of  rest.  Seven  years 
of  sub-arctic  life,  especially  amid  the  peculiar 
trials  which  they  have  known,  mean  a  strain  on 
any  constitution.  Moreover  their  presence  at 
home  will  be  of  service  to  the  cause.  We  are 
convinced  that  their  story  as  told  by  themselves 
will  arouse  enthusiasm  and  call  forth  new  sup- 


V  Nor  will  the  least  advantages  be  those 

that  will  arise  from  prolonged  and  repeated  dis¬ 
cussions  and  consultations  with  the  Directors  of 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel. 


the  MOR^WI^lSr. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  APRIL  27,  1892. 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

Journal  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Kilbuck. 

Bethel,  Alaska. 

[continued.] 

They  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  their  heathen 
ways,  but  when  they  turned  from  our  God  they 
thought  they  would  try  to  find  the  true  God  and 
since  then  they  have  been  seeking  in  vain.  It 
was  through  their  ignorance  that  they  became  so 
unsettled.  The  old  superstitious  feelings  are  still 
there,  even  if  they  do  try  to  give  them  up;  and 
when  severe  trouble  came  upon  them,  and  their 
leader  was  taken  from  them,  they  laid  the  blame 
on  us  or  our  God,  for  it  followed  so  close  unto 
their  first  thorough  acceptance  of  Christ  and  His 
teachings.  They  are  very  much  ashamed  of  the 
“new  God  ”  they  talked  so  much  about  all  this 
Summer.  There  are  still  several  persons  who  feel 
strange  and  possibly  hard  toward  us,  but  we  thank 
God  that  the  number  is  slowly  but  surely  becom¬ 
ing  less.  We  surely  can  trust  our  most  gracious 
Father  for  a  future  that  outshines  the  past  with 
bright  hopes,  and  hides  the  clouds  that  have  been 
hovering  over  us. 

You,  no  doubt,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  wife  of  our  departed  helper.  Brother  Hooker, 
will  live  with  us  and  take  charge  of  the  food  for 
the  school  and  of  dealing  it  out  to  the  boys.  She 
seems  to  be  a  very  modest,  nice  woman,  and  has  a 
face  as  kind  and  pleasant  as  her  husband.  We  will 
try  to  send  you  her  picture  and  that  of  her  three 
daughters.  One  is  nearly  grown  and  two  are 
quite  small.  The  children  will  attend  school. 

September  18. — The  mail  that  we  sent  to  Kol- 
makofifsky  to  go  down  to  the  States  with  Mr.  Pe- 
troflf  when  he  should  pass  by  that  place,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  us,  and  at  this  late  date  is  not  on  its 
way  down.  Mr.  Petroff  changed  his  mind,  and 
j  went  down  from  St.  Michael’s,  instead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  this  river  as  he  said  he  undoubtedly  would. 
Mr.  Greenfield,  who  is  special  agent  for  taking 
census  on  the  Yukon  River  failed  to  reach  the 
steamer  in  time  to  leave  for  San  Francisco,  and 
is  now  here  on  his  way  down  by  way  of  Nushagak. 
He  has  our  mail  and  you  will  hardly  receive  it 
until  after  Christmas.  A  reporter  for  Frank 
Leslie’s  Weehly  Magazine  is  also  here  with  Mr. 
Greenfield.  These  two  men  spent  two  very  pleas- 
:  ant  evenings  with  us.  The  reporter,  of  course, 
was  very  inquisitive  and  talkative.  Mr.  Green¬ 
field  told  an  amusing  story  of  the  Greek  priest 

over  on  the  Yukon  River,  who  has  taken  a  con¬ 
tract  to  collect  census  statistics  in  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  near  him.  He  positively  refuses  to  enter  any¬ 
body  on  the  census  roll  that  does  not  belong  to  his 
church.  Now,  if  that  is  not  a  bright  and  intel¬ 


ligent  idea,  where  will  you  find  one  ?  Mr.  Green¬ 
field  says  he  intends  to  report  him  to  headquar¬ 
ters,  and,  unless  he  is  very  careful,  he  may  forfeit 
his  pay  by  such  conduct.  We  all  had  a  good 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing  and  no  doubt  it 
will  amuse  you,  too.  That  also  told  us  that  seven 
miners  are  coming  this  way,  and  that  they  have 
with  them  an  Episcopal  missionary  who  has  sadly 
lost  his  mind.  A  strange  thing  is  that  there  have 
been  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  insanity  on  the 
Yukon  River  as  well  as  here — two  miners,  this 
missionary  and  several  natives. 

This  evening,  while  we  were  eating  supper, 
Brother  Lomuck’s  wife  arrived.  I  have  not  seen 
her  for  more  than  a  year,  but  she  has  just  the 
same  quiet,  patient  look  that  she  always  did.  She 
said  she  followed  a  very  strong  inclination,  so  she 
and  the  two  younger  children  got  into  a  boat  and 
came  down  for  a  few  days’  visit.  She  told  her 
husband  it  was  her  turn  to  go  and  leave  him  at 
home,  so  he  remained  and  is  now  putting  up  the 
walls  of  a  new  house  for  himself.  I  know  he  will 
feel  lonesome  now,  for  nearly  all  the  natives  have 
left  their  homes  to  go  to  their  winter  villages,  and 
he  will  be  quite  alone.  Augustus’  brother-in-law, 
who  traveled  with  John  this  Summer,  is  still  here 
and  at  work.  He  is  a  full-brother  of  Cawogaleg, 
and  is  a  nice  man,  but  not  settled  down  to  be  so 
steady. 

October  1. — A  long  and  busy  time  has  passed 
since  I  have  written  any  journal.  Mr.  Greenfield 
and  the  reporter,  Mr.  Schantz,  left  for  Nushagak, 
Augustus  and  Zachariah  accompanying  them. 
We  really  did  not  intend  that  the  boys  should  go 
farther  than  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  they 
probably  had  hard  work  to  get  men,  and  so  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  go.  They  will  stop  with  Brother 
Wolff  until  they  have  a  chance  to  return. 

The  miners  and  the  crazy  man  also  arrived, 
and  two  old  men  stopped  with  us  for  the  Winter 
and  the  others  went  on.  It  was  late  to  undertake 
such  a  trip,  but  there  was  not  food  enough  here  for 
them,  and  Mr.  Ellington,  the  afflicted  missionary, 
was  restless  to  be  going.  It  was  pitiable  indeed  to  see 
a  man  of  education  and  manners  so  completely 
beside  himself.  He  called  on  us  once  and  took 
supper  with  Brother  Weber.  The  two  old  miners 
staying  here  are  trying  to  earn  their  board  at 
least,  by  working.  Uncle  Billy  Spencer  boards 
with  Brother  Weber,  and  is  57  years  old.  He 
looks  feeble  and  is  not  fit  to  be  in  a  country  like 
this.  Why  such  a  trembling,  tottering  old  man 
should  try  to  come  to  Alaska  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  some  imaginary  gold  mine,  I  do  not  know.  He 
is  glad  to  be  leaving  it  now  and  thinks  he  will  be 
satisfied  if  the  can  supply  his  few  needs  from  the 
profits  of  a  peanut  stand  in  some  city.  Mr. 
Munson  is  a  Swede,  and  is  also  57  years  old,  but 
is  a  much  stronger  man  and  does  a  good  deal  of 
work.  He  lives  with  us  and  is  very  quiet  and  plain. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  I  wrote  that  I  have 
forgotten  nearly  all  that  has  taken  place.  Brother 
Weber  teaches  school  in  the  forenoon,  and  Carrie 
had  been  teaching  in  the  afternoon.  She  is  in 
very  poor  health  just  now,  so  she  does  not  teach. 

The  outside  work  goes  on  pretty  well.  The  new 
house  is  almost  ready  for  the  roof  and  some  of 
the  log-rolling  has  been  done.  The  men  have  re¬ 
turned  with  another  large  raft  of  wood  for  burn¬ 
ing  and  are  now  off  for  birch-wood  to  make 


sleighs.  They~also  have  the  errand  of  taking 
away  the  clothing  from  one  of  our  school-boys, 
who  ran  away  with  a  full  suit  of  everything  some 
time  ago. 

The  women  are  doing  well  with  their  sewing. 
John  and  Brother  Weber  both  have  boots  and 
parkas  now.  I  have  been  learning  to  do  fur-sew¬ 
ing,  and  have  both  made  boots  and  put  on  the 
soles.  To-morrow  !  will  put  soles  on  Lydia’s 
boots,  for  she  needs  them,  now  that  it  is  getting 
cold.  We  had  our  first  snow  last  night. 

Our  patients  are  all  better,  except  the  crippled 
man.  The  crazy  one  seem  quite  natural ;  even 
over  full  moon,  they  were  almost  natural,  which 
proves  that  they  are  improving.  The  second  little 
twin  died  some  time  ago  and  now  they  both  lie  in 
the  grave-yard. 

We  have  all  been  having  bad  colds.  I  have  been 
pretty  sick  with  mine.  Harry  has  something  like 
croup  now  and  then.  To-night  he  has  toothache. 
Katie  is  well  and  so  are  the  rest  of  us.  I  must 
close  now.  I  know  I  have  not  thought  of  half 
the  news,  but  it  has  been  neglected  too  long  to 
remember  everything.  I  will  try  to  do  better  in 
the  future.  Good  night. 

October  5. — To-day  (Sunday)  has  been  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and  I  feel  like  writing  a  few  lines 
to-night  about  it.  Both  our  services  were  quite 
well  attended.  In  the  afternoon  the  “Mountain 
Boy”  and  his  wife  were  married,  so  also  was  Au¬ 
gustus’  sister  and  her  husband.  One  little  girl 
baby  was  baptized.  Our  paralyzed  patient  is  the 
father  of  the  child,  and  she  was  named  Hannah. 
After  service  the  “Mountain  Boy”  came  to  John 
and  said  that  during  service  he  had  a  deep  long¬ 
ing  to  stand  up  before  the  whole  houseful  of  na¬ 
tives  and  confess  anew  his  belief  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  said  he  could  hardly  sit  still,  for  he  wanted 
every  one  to  know  that  he  was  going  to  live  a 
better  life  than  ever  before ;  that  if  his  reason 
was  spared  to  him,  he  should  never  disown  his 
God  again.  He  often  talks  on  such  subjects  since 
he  is  more  natural  in  his  mind  again,  and  we 
have  been  led  to  feel  that  he  is  sincere.  May  the 
unseen  Power  that  guides  and  upholds  us  all,  be 
ever  with  him  in  his  good  resolves  and  may  he 
also  he  restored  to  perfect  health  again,  is  our  fer¬ 
vent  prayer. 

Sister  Weber  has  been  very  poorly  all  last  week,  i 
She  has  suffered  from  a  nervous  attack  which  ^ 
affected  her  whole  body  more  or  less,  and  especially  i 
her  right  arm.  We  are  doing  for  her  all  that  we  j 
know,  and  hope  and  pray  for  her  speedy  recovery. 
It  naturally  has  been  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to 
Bro.  Weber,  but  he  too  has  good  hopes  of  her  im¬ 
proving  soon,  and  is  more  cheerful,  although  he 
seems  nervous  from  the  loss  of  his  rest  and  the 
extra  strain  of  work  and  worry. 

As  the  weather  has  turned  cold,  the  change  has 
given  us  all  heavy  colds.  Otherwise  we  are  all 
well. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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faction  at  the  telegram  announcing  the  safe  ar¬ 
rival  of  Mr.s.  Kilbuck  and  her  children  at  San 
Fraucieo,  to  Avhich  reference  is  had  elsewhere, 
will  mingle  \vith  profound  regret  that  Brother 
Kilbuck  felt  compelled  to  deny  himself  the 
benefits  and  enjoyments  of  a  richly  deserved 


furlougli  in  company  with  his  family.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  news  that  Brother  Schcechert  had 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bethel  did  not  reach 
him  in  time.  The  Church  will  appreciate  some¬ 
thing  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacrifice  involved 
in  his  returning  to  the.  post  of  duty  alone, 
whilst  his  family  continued  their  journey, 
though  only  to  himself  and  his  wife  will  the 
full  significance  be  known. 

MTiat  a  pity,  too,  that  he  can  not  be  with  us 
this  coming  Winter,  to  arouse  new  missionary 
zeal  by  personnally  recounting  the  successes  of 
the  work  and  telling  what  he  has  gone  through. 

We  do,  indeed,  cling  to  the  faint  possibility 
that  is  still  open  of  a  later  voyage  via  Nush- 
agak.  It  may  be,  that  the  same  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  that  takes  Brother  Scluechert  to  the 
Kuskokwim  will  serve  to  carry  Brother  Kil¬ 
buck  to  Carmel  on  its  return,  in  time  for  the 
latest  vessel  for  San  Francisco  from  that  place. 
Let  us  indulge  this  hope. 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS, 

Keborted  by  the  Provincial  Ei.der.s’  Conference. 

Alaska.  —  A  telegram  from  San  Francisco, 
received  on  last  Thursday,  August  4,  briefly  an¬ 
nounces  the  safe  arrival  of  Sister  Kilbuck  and 
her  children.  It  is  regretful  that  Bro.  Kilbuck, 
who  was  to  have  accompanied  his  family,  deemed 
it  unadvisable  to  leave  at  this  time  as  no  one 
came  to  supply  his  place. 
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Journal  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Kilbuck. 

1^1^X112'.^,  A laska. 
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Jane  21. — We  have  had  our  faith  sorely  tried 
by  the  long  delay  of  the  fish  harvest.  The  first 
ones  were  caught  three  weeks  ago,  but  since  that 
time  many  natives  have  gone  hungry,  and  only  a 
few  fish  have  been  caught.  The  Lord  has  heard 
our  prayers,  and  from  day  to  day  has  brought  us 
food  for  all  our  natives.  We  have  never  gotten 
anything  to  put  aside  until  to-day,  but  enough 
has  come  for  their  meals.  Either  the  fish  were 
caught  by  our  nets,  or  if  they  got  nothing,  some 
.  one  was  sure  to  bring  a  little  here  to  trade.  John 
has  been  out  night  after  night  with  very  little 
success.  Sometimes  he  gets. wet  and  chilled,  but 
has  kept  well  with  the  exception  of  sore  arms  and 

a  few  aches.  He  slept  thisi  forenoon,  and  we  Iftid 
service  at  3  P.M.,  thanking  the  Lord  for  a  pretty 
good  catch  of  fish  last  night,  and  praying  for 
more  faith  and  jyatience  to  wait  His  good  will  in 
all  things.  We  ourselves  are  especially  in  need 
of  extra  grace  and  patience,  for  now  that  we  are 
looking  for  the  boats  that  will  bring  our  letters 
and  fresh  goods,  we  are  very  anxious  at  times 
and  the  days  drag  by  very  slowly.  We  must 
often  look  and  look  and  as  often  be  disappointed. 
If  only  we  could  get  some  word  I  think  we  could 
be  more  resigned,  but  we  must  blindly  wait  until 
they  at  last  arrive.  I  must  often  think  of  Brother 
and  Sister  Weber  last  year  when  for  five  long 
weeks  we  were  absent  before  we  returned.  It 
must  have  been  very  trying  to  their  patience  in¬ 
deed.  We  are  still  kept  very  busy,  and  have 
enough  work  to  keep  us  so.  John’s  boat  is 
launched  and  in  use.  The  flag  staff  is  raised  ; 
has  a  weather-vane  on  the  top  and  being  very  tail 
it  looks  well.  We  sisters,  Ijydia,  Carrie  atid  I, 
raised  the  flag  the  first  time  it  was  raised  on  that 
pole.  We  will  greet  the  boats  with  it  when  they 
come.  We  have  also  worked  in  the  garden,  thin¬ 
ning  out  the  beets,  turnips,  radishes  and  lettuce. 
I  wish  I  had  some  curly  mustard  seed.  I  am  sure 
it  would  grow.  The  potatoes  are  coming  up,  but 
we  need  more  rain  for  a  good  crop.  The  natives 
are  nearly  wild  over  their  little  patches  of  garden. 
Hear  little  Eddie  waters  his  every  day  it  does  not 
rain,  so  does  Katie.  They  both  are  doing  well. 
Katie  made  hers  with  her  own  deft  little  fingers, 
and  takes  so  much  interest  in  seeing  the  plants 
come  up  and  grow.  The  mosquitoes  are  bad,  so 
I  will  close  and  retire.  John  has  gone  over  to 
the  village  to  try  and  make  peace  in  the  house¬ 
hold  of  one  of  our  church  members.  The  wife  is 
not  a  Christian  and  wants  her  sick  child  doctored 
by  a  shaman,  while  the  husband  fights  against  it, 
and  fully  trusts  the  Lord  for  the  child’-s  recovery. 
Ihe  wife’s  parents  are  making  trouble  and  cause 
the  Christian  husband  and  father  much  un¬ 
happiness;  and  treat  him  shamefully.  He  came 
to  us  with  his  trouble  this  evening,  and  John  went 
over  to  see  what  he  can  do  to  make  matters  better. 


Later  in  tbe  night  and  in  the  morning  when  the  j 
tide  comes  in,  ho  will  fish.  He  took  with  him 
Johnny  Lomuck  who  is  helping  him  fish  this  1 
Spring.  I  look  for  them  home  some  time  to-mor¬ 
row  forenoon. 

Jane  24. — 'riiank  the  Lord,  our  prayers  have 
not  been  in  vain.  ])uring  tho  last  three  days  the 
fish  have  been  caught  by  the  boat  loads.  John 
has  been  out  night  after  night  and  only  takes  a 
nap  in  the  day  and  then  is  off  again.  Eddie,  and 
the  other  little  boys,  take  in  a  lot  of  small  salmon 
with  the  net,  and  the  whole  day  is  spent  in  clean¬ 
ing  and  putting  away  the  piles  of  salmon.  How 
we  all  rejoice.  Jt  does  my  heart  good  to  see  the 
native^  passing  to  and  fro  with  their  boats  laden 
with  salmon  almost  to  the  point  of  sinking.  We 
had  told  them  to  pray  for  a  good  harvest  and 
trust  the  Lord,  doing  their  best  when  the  season 
came,  and  they  surely  would  be  blessed  with 
plenty  of  food.  Some  no  doubt  were  half-hearted 
in  their  prayers,  and  did  not  trust  as  fully  as  they 
should,  but  their  faith  will  surely  be  greater  now; 
and  may  it  be  the  means  of  bringing  many  to  the 
Saviour?  We  hear  of  an  abundant  harvest  down 
the  river.  We  have  so  many  blessings. 

Lydia  and  Carrie  are  busy  all  day  long  at 
house  work  and  odd  jobs.  They  are  also  doing 
some  sewing.  Carrie  lives  with  us  since  Bro. 
Weber  is  gone  so  long.  Katie,  Harry  and  two 
native  girls  are  out  with  the  big  boat  getting 
driftwood  from  along  the  beach,  I  am  not  so 
worried  as  [  used  to  be  when  they  are  out  on  the 
water.  They  are  learning  to  be  careful,  and  find 
so  much  pleasure  in  boating.  Procopi  is  making 
us  a  large  dish  cunboard  ;  or  rather  a  place  for 
our  pans,  pots,  kettles  .and  such  like  things.  John 
has  just  gone  out  with  the  net  for  another  night’s 
work.  We  all  look  for  the  boats  from  th«  ware¬ 
house,  but  must  be  patient.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
be  patient  sometimes  for  it  is  now  p.ast  the  regu¬ 
lar  time  of  their  arrival  and  something  must  (ie- 
tain  the  vessel,  how  long  yet  we  can  not  say.  We 
must  only  pray  that  in  time  all  will  arrive  in  , 
safety.  We  are  very  short  of  provisions,  but 
before  the  last  i.s  gone  we  know  the  good  Lord  i 
will  send  us  something,  so^we  do  not  trouble  about 
that.  The  mosquitoes  are  very  bad  and  the  sand 

Hies  still  worse,  We  are  all  in  misery  with  the 
bites  Carrie  has  her  face  and  neck  all  swelled 
with'the  poison,  and  the  little  children  are  raw 
with  tlip  sore  places.  The  gardens  need  ram,  but 
are  doing  fairly  well  as  it  is.  We  had  a  mess  of  ^ 

radishes  again  last  night.  i  t 

3  — With  what  a  light  and  happy  heait  i 
write  these  lines.  I  can  not  tell,  for  our  pniyers 
have  been  answered  and  we  have  all  that  our 
hearts  could  desire,  our  mail,  of  which  there  is 
(luite  a  lot,  our  fresh  provisions  and  the  presence 
of  dear  Bro.  Bachman.  Wo  were  surprised  to 
see  him,  but  rejoice  more  than  we  can  tell,  lie 
arrived  on  June  2r,  with  our  letter  and  some 
papers.  The  next  day  Bro.  Weber  came  with  the 
scow  and  part  of  our  goods.  For  some  unknown 
reason  out  boat  leaked  and  some  of  our  goods  got 
wet.  We  however  have  enough  provisions  yet  to 
last  us  through  the  year  to  come.  I  am  so  glad 
that  tho  news  in  our  letters  was  all  so  good. 


We  are  all  well  and  have  our  plans  made  for 
the  Summer,  and  our  work  all  laid  out.  Bro. 

I  Weber  will  accompany  Bro.  Bachman  to  Nush* 
agak  and  bring  back  our  mail. 

July  4. — No  doubt  you  have  been  to  some  pic¬ 
nic  during  this  day.  I  wonder  if  it  rained  as  it 
usually  does  at  such  times.  Our  day  was  very 
pleasant  and  filled  with  rich  blessings  and  sur-' 
prises.  Early  in  the  morning  the  flag  was  raised, 
and  towards  noon  the  scow  came  sailing  in  with 
our  second  and  last  load  of  things  from  the  ware¬ 
house.  They  came  before  a  fair  wind  and  we  as 
well  as  they  were  proud  of  the  successful,  safe  and 
speedy  trip  they  had  made.  Our  goods  are  all 
here  now,  and  with  few  exceptions  are  in  good 
conditions.  We  then  had  dinner,  the  whole  mis¬ 
sion  party  being  at  our  house,  also  Mr.  Lind  and 
our  growly  miner.  Lydia  and  Carrie  prepared 
such  a  nice  dinner.  We  had  lettuce  from  our 
garden,  and  with  our  new,  fresh  provisions,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  we  had  what  to  us  was  a  real  feast. 
After  dinner  the  boat  was  unloaded,  the  goods 
stored  away  and  an  express  box  from  Hope,  Ind., 
opened.  The  contents  were  exceedingly  suitable 
for  our  uses — comforts,  socks,  caps,  stockings  and 
nmny  other  useful  articles.  I  must  write  to  them 
if  possible.  From  Bethlehem  the  childien  all 
three  received  as  a  present  from  Miss  Amanda 
Jones,  a  rocking  chair.  They  are  so  proud  of 
them  and  from  the  Indian  box  they  have  been 
rejoicing  over  the  candy  that  came. 

In  the  evening  the  Mountain  Boy  and  Lomuck 
arrived.  We  had  sent  them  word  to  come.  Bro. 
Cawogaleg  is  still  in  the  mountains  and  did  not 
get  the  word  we  sent  him  and  will  hardly  be  down. 

Lydia  and  Bro.  Bachman  had  a  boat  ride  over 
to  the  island  where  they  gathered  a  lot  of  flCwers 
to  decorate  the  church  to  morrow.  We  are  all 
well  and  so  happy  too.  I  will  close  now.  Good¬ 
night. 

[to  be  continued.] 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS.  - 

I  Reported  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference. 

Alaska.— The  call  for  more  laborers  in  Alaska 
sounds  forth  again  !  The  annual  reports  and 
•^jster  Kilbuck’s  account  of  the  situation  on  the 
Kuskoquim  show  the  necessity  for  re-enforcements 
II  the  territory  within  our  reach  is  to  be  held  for 
Christ.  We  ipust  endeavor  to  make  up  for  the 
time  lost  this  year  by  Brother  Helmich’s  illness, 
which  prevented  him  from  going.  To  do  this  an 
additional  married  couple,  without  young  children, 
and  a  single  brother  should  enter  upon  the  work 
j  next  Summer. 

We  accordingly  invite  offers,  from  such  as  are 
blessed  with  sound  health  and  the  mental  and 
spiritual  gifts  required  for  missionary  work. 

We  trust  that  every  pastor  will  also  use  every 
proper  means  in  public  and  in  private  to  secure 
suitable  workers.  An  early  response  is  desirable 
so  that  the  best  preparation  possible  may  be 
made  before  leaving  next  May.  A  young  physi¬ 
cian,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  would  be 
specially  acceptable  and  useful  in  the  work. 

Sister  Kilbuck’s  accounts  of  missionary  life  in 
jAlaska^  strongly  emphasize  the  importance  of 
jemploying  medical  missionaries  at  our  main 
.stations  in  that  country.  Hence  we  take  occasion 
jto^k  again  for  special  contributions  towards  the 

education  of  the  sister  who  is  now  studying  medi¬ 
cine,  and  of  other  prospective  students. 

The  balance  of  that  fund,  in  hand  at  present, 
is  less  than  five  dollars. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  as  usual  to  the 
Rev.  Robert  de  Schweinitz,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Applicants  for  employment  as  missionaries  or 
teachers  should  address  the  undersigned. 

In  behalf  of  the  Provincial  Board, 

IT.  T.  Bachman,  Preeideut. 
Bethlehem,  November  7,  1892. 
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j  many  other  valuable  curiosities  belonging  to  the 
Society. 

Last  Sunday,  (May  8,)  the  festival  of  the  Un¬ 
married  Sisters  of  the  congregation  was  celebrated 
with  the  usual  special  services,  viz  :  Morning 
Prayer,  Love-feast  and  Communion.  The  Love- 
feast  was  very  largely  attended.  Quite  a  number 
of  members  of  this  choir  have  departed  during 
the  past  year  ;  the  last  being  Miss  Mary  Ruede- 
man,  who  died  on  Tuesday,  May  3,  at  4  P.  M., 
and  whose  funeral  took  place  on  Friday,  May  6, 
at  4  P.  M. 

The  delegates  to  the  District  Synod  at  Utica, 
left  in  a  body  last  Monday  ;  they  were  all  back 

again  by  Saturday  evening. 

- - 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


Journal  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Kilbuck. 

Bethel,  Alaska. 

ncONTINUED.] 

Yesterday  we  said  good-by  for  a  short  time  to 
our  faithful  Ivan,  who  has  gone  over  the  tundra 
to  join  his  family.  He  will  travel  with  John 
again  this  Winter. 

Our  new  house  is  almost  ready  for  the  boys  to 
move  into.  The  Autumn  has  been  long,  but  still 
there  is  plenty  of  out-door  work.  John  and  the 
two  working-men  still  have  the  house  to  roof  and 
the  entry  to  finish.  There  is  a  light  fall  of  snow, 
but  no  ice  anywhere.  The  school-boys  have  their 
black-fish  traps  out  and  are  getting  a  few  messes 
occasionally.  Our  traps  in  the  river  are  doing 
well.  Last  Monday  I  salted  nearly  a  half  barrel 
of  white-fish.  We  have  plenty  for  eating  besides. 
To-day  Andrew  shot  two  geese.  'Not  often  do  we 
get  geese  so  late  in  the  Fall,  so  these  are  quite  a 
treat.  Our  school-boy  Simpson  has  gone  home. 
He  did  not  get  off  with  his  new  clothing  either. 
Brother  Weber  followed  him  up,  and  only  allowed 
him  to  take  any  last  year’s  clothing  along  that  he 
happened  to  have,  it  was  a  little  hard  to  send 
him  away  nearly  naked,  but  if  we  did  not  be 
strict  we  would  have  no  end  of  trouble  of  this 
kind.  One  bo*y  did  run  off  with  a  full  suit  of 
new  clothes.  John  sent  to  his  village  after  them, 
but  he  had  already  gone  with  his  mother  to  their 
winter  village,  so  we  had  to  let  them  go.  It  was 
too  far  to  follow  with  a  boat,  as  Winter  was  near 
and  might  freeze  up  'ae  river  at  any  time.  He 
had  better  avoid  our  Mission.  He  may  have  to 
pay  for  these  clothes  yet. 

The  native  women  who  are  sewing  for  me  are 
now  making  their  own  winter  clothes.  Martha 
and  I  finished  some  caps  for  the  boys  to-day.  I 
also  put  soles  on  a  pair  of  boots  which  I  made 
yesterday.  I  am  just  learning  to  do  fur-sewing, 
and  I  enjoy  it.  It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  know 
how  to  do  such  things,  for  then  one  is  independ¬ 
ent  and  besides  can  judge  whether  work  is  prop¬ 
erly  done  or  not.  Last  year  I  did  not  know  a 
bad  seam  from  a  good  seam  on  fur  or  a  well- 
cleaned  one  ;  but  I  have  learned  that  much  this 
Summer  and  many  other  useful  things. 

October  18. — The  roof  is  now  on  th^e  new  house. 
The  men  finished  the  work  to-day.  The  doors 
and  windows  will  not  take  very  long,  and  then  it 
is  ready  to  occupy.  John  went  over  to  the  island 
to  get  a  boat-load  of  cotton-wood  poles,  and  I 
went  along  to  get  a  kegful  of  soil  to  start  cab¬ 
bage  plants  in  when  Spring  comes.  This  has 
been  a  pretty  nice  day,  but  surely  Winter  must 
come  soon.  It  may  surprise  you  to  hear  that  at 
this  late  date  we  have  had  no  winter  weather  yet. 
No  ice  is  on  the  river,  and  no  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  nor  is  the  ground  frozen  over  a  half  inch 
thick  !  Other  years.  Winter  has  come  earlier 
than  this  ;  but  we  were  very  glad  for  a  long 
Autumn,  for  now  we  have  a  house  for  the  boys  to 
live  in  this  Winter. 

October  22. — I  have  a  few  interesting  items  to 
note  this  evening,  so  I  will  try,  amid  all  the 
noise  and  talking,  to  write  it  down. 

Three  days  ago  Brother  and  Sister  Weber, 
John,  and  myself  took  a  boat-ride,  and  to-day 
the  ice  is  running  on  the  river  all  day,  and  the 
boys  are  skating  on  small  ponds.  You  see  we 
have  had  a  cold  spell,  but  it  is  thawing  now,  and 
bids  fair  to  storm  from  the  South  by  the  full  of 
the  moon.  Quite  a  lot  of  work  has  been  pushed 
through  with  this  week.  The  Bethel  Star  has 
been  unrigged  and  taken  into  winter-quarters  ; 
the  new  house  is  all  banked  up  and  warm  ;  the 


firewood  is  all  up  on  the  bank  ;  and  with  a  great 
effort  all  the  building  logs  were  rolled  up  during 
the  last  two  days,  and  the  foundation  laid  west  of 
the  big  house,  for  a  school  building  20  by  30  feet 
inside.  This  last  task  was  more  than  we  had 
hoped  to  get  accomplished  this  Autumn,  but 
Winter  has  been  so  long  delayed  that  we  were 
very  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  preparing  for 
steady  work  in  early  Spring. 

The  health  of  every  one  is  of  the  best.  The 
“  Mountain  Boy  ”  is  well  and  works  most  of  the 
time.  He  is  making  black-fish  traps  just  now. 
His  wife,  Nancy,  and  myself  were  sewing  all  day 
at  the  new  suit  of  dog  harness  for  a  team  of 
eleven  dogs.  Cossack  is  making  a  parka  of 
squirrel  skins,  and  then  I  think  the  fur-sewing  is 
done.  To-day  the  boys  did  their  washing  out-of- 
doors,  but  surely  by  next  wash-day  the  cold  will 
drive  them  into  the  house.  They  are  just  as 
happy  as  ever,  and  do  enjoy  this  long,  mild 
Autumn.  Sometimes  they  make  my  hair  stand 
up  by  venturing  on  the  ice.  I  will  not  feel  at 
rest  until  it  freezes  hard  again. 

October  27. — Some  busy  days  have  passed,  and 
there  have  been  changes  in  the  weather.  One 
week  ago  from  yesterday  we  had  our  last  boat-ride, 
and  yesterday  we  had  a  ride  on  the  river  with  a 
sled.  Skating  has  been  good,  and  as  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful  moonlight  we  have  spent  several  evenings 
skating  and  riding  on  the  bob-sleds.  The  boys 
all  skate,  and  John  and  Brother  Weber  skate  and 
push  our  sleds,  so  we  can  enjoy  the  fun,  even  if 
we  can  not  skate.  The  ice  is  fine  and  the  even¬ 
ings  so  clear  and  quiet,  that  we  have  some  fine 
amusement,  but  it  can  not  last  long.  It  never 
does,  for  snow  is  sure  to  come  and  spoil  the  ice. 

We  never  before  were  so  well  prepared  for  an 
Alaskan  Winter,  and  a  busy  Spring,  as  we  are 
now.  Speaking  of  the  full  moon  reminds  me 
that  the  “  Mountain  Boy  ”  is  very  much  better 
this  time  than  at  any  preceding  time  when  the 
moon  was  full.  He  surely  is  improving  ;  in  fact, 
he  seems  altogether  natural  and  is  pleasant,  talk¬ 
ative,  and  makes  himself  useful.  His  wife  is  a 
steady  companion  for  me  in  my  sewing,  for  her 
work  is  neatly  and  quickly  done. 

John  and  two  other  men  were  out  to-day  to  set 
some  logs  up  on  end,  so  that  they  can  be  seen  and 
hauled  when  the  ice  is  good. 

We  are  all  well.  John  and  I  were  out  for  a 
walk  and  gathered  a  lot  of  Christmas  greens  — 
Jerusalem  moss  or  something  very  much  like  it. 

October  30. — Our  long  and  beautiful  Autumn 
has  at  last  changed  into  Winter,  and  real  Winter 
at  that.  A  very  heavy  snow  has  fallen,  and  we 
only  need  a  strong  wind  to  make  a  perfect  snow- 
blizzard  ;  for  over  the  tundra  it  lies  a  foot  or 
more  deep  and  as  loose  and  dry  as  ashes.  The 
poets  that  love  to  sing  of  “  Snow,  beautiful  snow,” 
etc.,  would  find  that  Alaska  furnishes  a  goodly 
share  of  that  article,  but  if  they  were  forced  to 
spend  one  long  Winter  with  us,  I  think,  they 
would  change  their  theme,  and  from  that  time 
forth  sing  “Spring,  beautiful  Spring.”  We  are 
now  in  the  bonds  of  snow  and  ice  for  six  months  ! 
to  come  and  possibly  seven  or  even  more.  Dur-  | 
ing  that  time,  whatever  comes  to  us  of  joy  or 
sorrow  must  be  pent  up  within  ourselves  until 
Summer  is  with  us  again.  So  often  we  long  to 
communicate  with  our  friends  at  home  and  receive 
immediate  answers,  but  this  will  hardly  come  to 
pass  in  our  day  and  age.  As  we  are  totally  sep¬ 
arated  from  all  our  dear  ones,  we  pray  that  our 
heavenly  Father  will  draw  still  nearer,  and  be 
our  Friend,  our  Comforter  and  our  Guide. 

On  last  Sunday  we  organized  classes,  giving 
one  part  to  Brother  Weber,  one  part  to  myself, 
while  the  adults  John  will  take.  Our  intention 
is  to  give  more  detailed  explanations  of  the  lessons 
we  teach  them.  Thus  we  hope  to  make  each 
individual  more  familiar  with  both  Old  and  New 
Testament  stories.  Lydia  is  learning  to  speak 
correctly  what  she  does  say  of  the  language,  so 
that  we  have  hopes  of  her  being  able  to  help  in 
Sunday-school  by  next  year.  Katie  and  Harry 
are  about  wild  since  they  must  stay  in  the  house. 
Once  in  a  while  they  slip  out  for  me  and  get  their 
boots  wet  in  the  snow.  They  have  been  begging 
Eddie  to  take  them  to  see  Grandpa.  Katie  says 
she  has  good  Grandpas,  and  she  almost  cries  to  go 
to  see  them.  She  declares  she  will  go  in  a  few 
days,  and  if  she  gets  hungry  she  will  just  say,  | 
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^HE  ALASKA  ATISSION. 


A  Letter  from  Bro.  Kilbuck 


jm. 


EETirEL,  At,aska,  July  S,  1892. 


I  Dkau  Brotiiku  Baciimax: — Now  after  our 
I  yearly  excitement  has  somewhat  calmed  down, 
I  will  write  to  j’ou  again.  On  the  3d  inst.,  the 
I  scow  safely  arrived,  and  we  were  heartily  welcomed 
'  by  the  Sisters  Weber  and  Lebus  and  by  Bro. 

,  Weber,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before.  Al¬ 
though  I  was  back  home  again,  and  our  native 
Hock  received  me  with  unmistakable  signs  of  joy, 
still  I  felt  lost,  to  say  the  least.  What  a  trial  it 
is  to  be  separated  from  one’s  loved  !  You  know 
the  feelings  one  has  at  such  a  time. 

It  was  four  o’clock  and  the  service  of  the  day 
:  was  over,  but  our  little  meeting-room  was  over¬ 
flowing  with  people  at  our  usual  evening  service, 
j  Although  I  was  little  inclined  for  public  speaking, 
still  I  could  not  bear  to  disappoint  the  expectant 
I  faces  befoTe  me.  I  spoke  a  few  words  in  the 
native,  explaining  the  circumstances  of  my  com¬ 
ing  back,  and  exhorting  them,  that  we  once  more 
press  forward  together  as  a  happy  band,  to  run 
with  patience  the  course  set  for  us,  for  another 
year,  God  willing. 

I  For  a  day  or  so  I  was  literally  besieged  by 
people  who  wanted  to  speak  just  a  few  words  with 
me.  I  had  to  counsel,  advise  and  even  to  give 
judgment,  encourage  and  comfort  —  just  what 
every  pastor  has  to  do  in  his  work. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  on  Sunday,  Bro.  Weber 
proposed  that  he  and  Sister  Weber  go  up  and 
occupy  Ougavig  for  the  Winter.  This  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  me,  for  I  principally  came  back  because  I 
thought  the  Bethel  mission  would  be  left  short- 
handed  by  my  leaving  without  a  substitute.  I 
i  asked  for  time  to  consider  the  matter,  and  the 
next  day  called  a  conference,  at  which  this  matter  1 
!  was  brought  up.  At  this  meeting  I  was  chosen  ' 
chairman,  and  Sister  Mack  secretary.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  dividing  the  party  was  brought  up,  and  it 
was  decided  that  if  Bro.  and  Sister  Weber  were 
perfectly  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  living 
alone  at  Ougavig  for  the  Winter,  the  conference 
would  give  its  approval.  This  decision  leaves  the 
two  sisters,  Lebus  and  Mack  and  myself  at  Bethel.  | 
;  Bro.  Weber  seemed  so  anxious  to  go  that  although 
I  am  not  entirely  agreed  to  the  plan,  I  did  not 
oppose  the  motion.  I  was  alone  last  Summer, 
aud  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  try  again,  for  the 
sake  of  the  work.  Bro.  Weber  and  wife  are 
making  a  great  sacrifice  and  I  hope  that  Sister 
Weber  will  be  able  to  stand  it.  I  urged  upon 
;  them  to  try  the  experiment  for  the  Summer, 
thinking  that  the  outing  would  be  beneficial  to 
Sister  Weber.  Then  after  the  ice  forms,  Bro.  Weber 


could  go  up  again,  leaving  Sister  Weber  with  us, 
while  he  could  remain  alone  at  Ougavig  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  at  least.  This  was  of  course  only  a 
private  opinion  and  no  action  was  taken  upon  it. 
I  fear  that  being  entirely  alone  will  not  be  condu¬ 
cive  to  Sister  Weber’s  health. 


At  this  conference  it  was  decided  that  Sister 
Lebus  be  the  matron  and  housekeeper,  and  Sister 


Mack  be  the  school-teacher,  while  I  would  look 
after  the  wood  and  fish  supply  for  the  mission  and 
the  spiritual  part  of  our  work.  This  allotingof  work 
of  course  does  not  exclude  helping  each  other  all  we 
can.  The  proposition  to  give  out  a  contract  for  a 
large  boat,  was  also  sanctioned  by  the  conference. 
Accordingly  I  closed  a  contract  with  Mr.  Dimen- 
tofi“  for  a  wooden  boat  40  feet  long,  9  feet  beam 
and  4  feet,  6  inches  deep,  to  be  decked  fore  and 
aft  and  1  foot,  6  inches  on  each  side.  The  hatch 
amidship  to  be  G  feet  by  20  feet.  Oars,  oar-locks, 

I  mast  and  rudder,  in  fact,  ready  for  use — for  $300, 
to  be  delivered  June  next.  The  ribs  to  be  2  inches 
by  4  inches,  well  bolted  with  iron  bolts  and  the  keel 
faced  with  heavy  flat  iron.  The  planking  to  be 
1]  inch  lumber  well  seasoned.  We  furnish  the 
nails,  iron  and  white  lead.  With  this  boat  and 
Mr.  Lind’s  bidarah  which  we  propose  to  buy,  we 
will  be  able  to  handle  all  our  freight  on  one  trip 
to  the  vessel.  The  bidarah  will  cost  us  about 
$100.  This  is  the  best  we  can  do,  and  this  also 
does  away  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  boat  from 
San  Francisco.  By  getting  a  boat  of  the  size  I 
wrote  about,  the  expense  would  not  fell  short  of 
$700  and  it  might  be  more.  I  talked  the  matter 
over  with  Captain  Hague  of  the  Dora,  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  building  of  a  boat 
here,  would  be  less  expensive,  and  the  boat  would 
answer  our  purpose  just  as  well.  I  hope  we  are 
not  overstepping  our  bounds  by  taking  this  matter 
into  our  own  hands. 

.July  12,  1892. 

Early  yesterday  morning,  our  native  men 
brought  home  the  second  load  of  our  goods  from 
I  the  warehouse.  The  scow  still  leaks  somewhat, 
but  beyond  the  wetting  of  a  few  articles,  nothing 
was  materially  damaged.  Much  credit  is  due  to 
the  men  who  went  after  this  load.  Upon  exami¬ 
nation,  we  find  our  goods  to  be  of  superior  quality. 
We  received  quite  a  bill  for  tools,  machinists’  and 
carpenters’  tools,  which  we  did  not  get.  I  under¬ 
stand  from  Bro.  Roberts’  letter,  however,  that 
these  tools  are  stored  away  with  the  engine  and 
saw  mill,  lie  likewise  speaks  of  an  uncertainty 
about  the  belt  being  with  the  sau)  mill.  Without  a 
belt,  we  probably  would  be  badly  off,  in  fact  at 
a  stand  still,  hence  it  is  highly  important  that  a 
belt  comes  along  with  the  machinery.  Probably 
the  easiest  and  readiest  way  to  find  out  about  the 
belt  would  be  to  inquire  at  the  place  where  saw 
mill  and  the  parts  were  packed,  and  find  out  how 
it  was  packed,  separately  or  in  the  machinery. 
To  bunt  for  the  belt,  and,  may  be,  have  to  unpack 
the  saw  mill,  will  take  some  expense  and  be 
tedious. 

The  cabinet  of  medicines  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  medical  resources  of  Bethel,  and  we  heartily 
thank  all  who  were  interested  in  its  make  up. 
The  boxes  packed  at  Bethlehem  were  received 
according  to  the  list  sent  us  by  Bro.  Traeger. 
We  fully  appreciate  these  boxes,  and  we  know 
that  they  have  left  a  blessing  at  home,  without 
diminishing  the  blessing  they  bring  to  us.  The 
only  suggestion  I  would  make,  is  that  if  it  could 
be  done  as  well  as  not,  the  boxes  would  be  easier 
to  handle  and  to  stow,  if  they  were  not  quite  so 
large.  We  do  not  like  to  be  picking  about  things 
that  are  done  out  of  good-will,  but  simply  make 


.<  above  suggestion  for  the  good  of  the  gifts 

pnt,  for  we  have  to  unpack  some  of  the  largest 
boxes,  because  we  cannot  handle  them  or  stow 
them  to  advantage  in  our  little  boats. 

With  regard  to  our  plans  for  work  duriD<»  the 
coming  year,  we  have  made  the  following  : 

Brother  Weber  will  work  to  make  the  house  at 
Ougavig  snug  and  comfortable,  and  will  also  look 
after  the  cutting  of  cord  wood,  which  we  will  take 
as  ballast  to  “  Quienha-ha  ”  next  Spring.  He 
also  took  a  few  school  books  along,  thinking  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  teach  a  few  boys. 
Ihis  last  is  not  one  of  our  positive  plans,  but  is 
thrown  in  to  fill  up  a  gap  if  any  should  occur. 

_  At  home,  the  sisters  will  of  course  spend  their 
time  for  the  school,  I  helping  when  necessary. 

The  sloop  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled, 
by  beaching  her,  high  and  dry,  and  turning  her 
over,  to  recaulk  the  bottom.  The  center  board 
will  be  taken  out,  and  a  keel  substituted.  Then 
our  “  big  house  ”  will  have  to  be  shingled.  These 
two  jobs  are  the  only  extra  ones  we  have  laid  out 
for  this  Fall,  and  I  think  will  tax  our  time.  For 
the  fish  and  wood  supply  has  to  come  iu,  some¬ 
where.  During  the  Winter  we  will  work  at  a  small 
log-hOuse,  say  12  by  14  feet,  or  12  by  10  feet, 
which  we  will  take  with  us  to  Quienha-ha,  next 
Spring,  and  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  vessel 
we  will  set  it  up. 

My  missionary  trips  will  occur  as  usual,  if 
something  else  has  to  stand  still,  for  that  part  of 
our  work  dare  not  suffer,  even  if  our  force  is 
somewhat  limited. 

About  the  help  we  need,  you  realize  that  as 
much  as  we  do,  and  know  you  will  put  forth  every 
effort,  that  we  may  be  properly  reinforced.  We 
are  compelled  to  put  some  one  at  Ougavig,  so  that 
Roman  Catholics  may  not  crowd  down  us  too 
closely. 

When  I  think  of  the  needs  of  the  work,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  can  leave,  but  if  a  married  couple 
should  come  up  and  Brother  Helmich,  I  could 
probably  see  my  way  clear  to  leave. 

Personally  I  am  glad  that  Sister  Mack  has 
come  to  take  charge  of  the  school.  I  believe  she 
is  the  right  person  in  the  right  place.  She  is 
suiting  herself  remarkably  well  to  her  surroundings, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  she  will  be  able  to 
handle  these  children. 

We  all  feel  sorry  for  Brother  Helmich,  but  we 
feel  sure  that  the  Lord  has  still  some  need  for  him 
in  the  States,  and  then  he  will  be  ready  to  come 
to  us. 

inclosed  in  this  letter  you  will  find  a  list  of 
things  in  addition  to  our  requisition.  This  list 
was  suggested  by  our  immediate  occupation  of 
Ougavig. 

Now,  brethren,  we  again  break  the  line,  and 
there  is  no  more  communication  from  us  until  the 
•  coming  Spring.  We  will  however  be  so  close  to¬ 
gether,  often,  at  the  throne  of  Grace,  that  we  will 
almost  jostle  each  other,  while  making  our  peti¬ 
tions  the  one  for  the  other,  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  We  are  all  cheerful,  and  ready  to  enter 
the  unknown  future,  in  the  name  of  our  Saviour. 
Jesus  Christ.  Your  brethren,  at  Bethel, 

J.  H.  Kii.nucK. 


has  held  the  attention  of  large  audiences  in 
Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  it  appears  lljat  our 
missionaries  in  Alaska  have  been,  if  anytliing, 
over-modest  in  reporting  the  success  of  their 
work.  Statistical  results  have  been  rather  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  than  magni- 
1  fied  even  as  far  as  circumstances  might  have 
offered  opportunity  to  magnify. 

Evidently  there  is  now  a  wonderful  move- 
i  ment  towards  the  acceptance  of  evangelical 
i  Christianity  in  the  Kuskoquini  valley.  Only 
'  the  strict  requirements  of  the  missionaries  pre- 
'  vent  the  number  of  apparent  accessions  from 
being  largely  in  excess  of  what  is  reported. 
But  very  rightly  they  are  strenuous  in  saying 
to  those  who  have  become  half-enlightened, 

I  “  Come  out  from  among  them  and  be  ye  separate.” 
When  a  missionary  congregation  is  composed 
of  the  very  pick  of  the  converts  who  have  been 
tested  and  tried  before  admittance  to  Church  ^ 
fellowship,  the  influence  of  such  a  body  of  pro¬ 
fessed  Christians  upon  the  heathen  around  them 

will  be  far  greater,  than  if  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  between  those  within  and  those  without 
were  very  uncertain  and  indefinite. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  strict  requirements 
and  conditions  of  admission  which  demand  out 
and  out  decision  for  Christ  and  for  a  Christian 
way  of  life,  with  a  complete  renunciation  of 
superstitious  practices,  the  number  of  those 
'  hesitating  before  the  doors  of  the  Church  is  far 
larger  than  would  be  gathered  from  the  bare 
printed'  reports. 

I  Having  put  our  hand  to  the  })k)ugh,  we  dare 
not  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  situation  with 
all  its  responsibilities.  We  munt  provide  teach¬ 
ers  and  preachers  to  gather  in  these  waiting 
souls  and  establish  them  in  the  faith  that  saves. 
No  matter  what  it  costs  in  men  and  money,  we 
American  Moravians  are  now  debtors  to  the 
Kuskoquini  and  Nushagak  valleys. 

Touching  in  th.e  extreme  was  it  to  hear  Mrs. 
Kilbuck  tell  how  the  very  greatest  himlranre 
to  decisive  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  on  the 
part  of  the  natives,  has  been  their  hel})lessncss 
in  the  matter  of  managing  disease  as  connected 
with  the  ancient  superstitions  of  their  race. 
The  missionaries  strenuously  insist  as  a  i<inequa 
non  upon  the  absolute  renunciation  of  all  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  aid  of  the  shamans  or  medicine 
I  men  who  are  the  chief  foes  of  the  Gosj)el.  The  n 
the  poor  people  say,  “  We  want  to  have  a  hope 
jin  a  life  to  come  and  in  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins,  but  when  our  children  and  those  whom  we 
love  take  sick,  what  else  can  w'e  do  than  send 
for  the  shaman?  We  don’t  know  any  other 
way  of  helping  them.  Yet  you  say  we  can  not 
be  Christians  if  w'e  make  use  of  the  shamans. 
What  are  we  to  do?  Send  us  j)eople  who  can 
heal  our  diseases,  and  w^c  wall  give  uj)  the 
shamans  and  try  your  better  religion.” 

[  Could  words  frame  a  stronger  plea  tor  the 
\  sending  of  medical  missionaries,  for  the  break- 

Iing  dowui  of  this  especial  barrier  in  the  way  of 
winning  the  hearts  of  these  poor  beniglited 
heathen  for  Christ?  Plainly  this  is  an  arm  of 
missionary  activity  which  we  must  make  ready 
to  employ  with  great  thoroughness  in  Alaska? 

That  there  is  a  longing  for  the  Gospel,  has 
been  made  clear  by  the  requests  of  the  people 
of  Quinehaha  on  the  shore  of  Kuskoquim  Bay, 


who  have  said  to  the  missionaries,  “  Have  you 
no  Christian  relatives  in  tlie  States,  thai  they 
may  come-  out  and  teach  us?  We  also  want 
missionaries.”  What  a  reproach  it  must  remain 

if  this  post  about  which  w'e  have  been  planning 
for  some  time,  be  not  occiqried  next  season! 

lhat  God  is  with  our  missionaries,  is  wit¬ 
nessed  both  by  the  complete  change  in  the  lives 
of  the  men  and  women,  ye«  and  children  also, 
who  have  given  their  hearts  to  Christ  under 
their  leading  •  by  the  wonderful  preservation  of 
the  missionaries  more  than  once,  when  infuriated 
savages  threatened  their  lives;  by  the  raising 
up  of  earnest  and  conscientious  native  helpers 
who  are  freely  giving  most  of  their  time  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  amongst  their  heathen 
fellow-countrymen,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
school  now'  has  an  existence  so  assured  that  its 
usefulness  is  limited  only  by  its  capacity  to  care 
for  scholars. 

One  of  the  most  diflficultand  trying  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  efficient  w'ork  has  been  overcome, 
namely,  the  tedious  acquirement  of  the  language 
wuth  not  an  expression  originally  common  to 
the  missionaries  and  their  charge.  AYere  the 
burdens  of  his  work  less  multifarious  so  that 
there  w^ere  more  time  for  literary  labors.  Brother 
Ivilbuck  wmuld  be  able  ere  long  to  perfect  the 
grammar  and  vocabulary  and  render  connected 
sections  of  Scripture  into  the  Eskimo,  for  the 
assistance  of  future  workers  in  the  field.  To 
find  time  for  this,  he  should  be  more  largely 
assisted  in  much  of  his  present  labor. 

Truly,  God  has  been  doing  great  things  for 
us  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 

that  He  no^v  expects  more  from  us. 

- - - - - 
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really  been  for  sale.  The  resolutioff  adopted  at 
the  Synod  of  1881,  authorizing  the  purchase  of 
this  property,  could  never  have  been  carried  out, 
because  the  property  was  never  really  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  now  in  the  market.  It  will  take  more 
than  $40,000  to  buy  it. 

The  Secretary  of  our  Sunday-school,  Brother 
James  F.  Kice,  is  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends  this  week  on  the  announcement  made 
at  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  Thursday  evening,  by  Chancellor 
MacCracken,  that  the  prize  to  be  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Junior  Class  who  should  pass  the 
best  examination  in  the  special  German  studies  of 
the  course  had  been  awarded  to  the  young  Mora¬ 
vian. 

Letters  received  this  week  from  the  Brethren 
Colditz,  Gebhardt  and  Kern,  of  the  Moskito  Mis¬ 
sion,  contained  warm  acknowledgments  of  the 
Scripture  text  cards  and  papers  sent  them  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Brother 
and  Sister  Weinstein  by  our  Sunday-school.  Be¬ 
tween  200  and  300  large,  illuminated  text-cards 
were  sent,  besides  papers  and  smaller  cards,  for 
Sunday-school  distribution,  and  for  use  in  the 
decorating  of  their  own  homes.  In  this  connection 
a  suggestion  may  be  permitted.  These  cafds  were 
newly  purchased,  fresh  material,  not  second-hand. 
The  opportunity  to  purchase  them  at  very  reason¬ 
able  rates,  presents  itself  in  our  city. 

If  therefore  any  Brethren  or  friends  would 
avail  themselves  at  any  time,  through  us,  of  such 
opportunities  to  purchase  for  them  such  material 
to  be  sent  in  their  name,  to  the  Moskito  Brethren, 
it  will  be  a  privilege  to  help  them  in  this  matter. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  are  expecting  the  arrival  at 
this  port  of  the  Sisters,  Misses  Romig  and  Renke- 
witz  from  Germany,  and  of  the  widowed  Sister, 
Mrs.  Sophie  Larson,  and  the  Rev.  Augustus  West- 
phal  from  Jamaica.  Mrs.  Larsen  expects  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Germany,  to  Guadenfrei,  the  home  of  her 
aged  mother.  Sister  Thonig.  Her  husband  Bro. 
Theodore  Larsen  departed  this  life.  May  17,  at 
the  home  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Peter  Larsen,  of 
Springfield,  Jamaica,  whither  he  had  come  on  a 
furlough  from  Mission  work  in  Paramaribo,  in 
Surinam.  The  expected  recuperation  was  not 
effected  by  the  change  of  climate,  and  he  was 
called  to  his  eternal  rest,  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
babe  between  one  and  two  years  old. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  sickness,  espe¬ 
cially  amongst  children,  in  the  city  at  this  time. 
One  family  of  our  membership,  having  made  all 
preparations  for  a  visit  to. Fatherland,  aboard  the 
Elbe  which  sails  Saturday,  has  been  compelled  to 
cancel  the  engagement  on  account  of  the  severe 
illness  of  their  little  babe. 

Arrangements  for  a  Union  Excursion  down  the 
Bay,  of  our  two  New  York  City  Moravian  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  are  being  perfected.  The  time  fixed 

upon  will  probably  be,  the  middle  of  July. 
- - 
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Econtinued.] 

February  16.  —  It  is  five  days  now  since  John 
arrived,  and  we  all  enjoyed  his  company  so  much. 
On  Sunday  we  had  two  services  :  one  at  11  A.  M., 
and  one  at  3  P.  M.  In  the  morning  John 
preached  a  sermon  in  English,  suitable  to  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent.  In  the  afternoon  he  preached 
in  native  a  similar  sermon.  The  weather  is  mild, 
and  the  days  are  much  longer  than  they  were  a 
few  weeks  ago.  The  sick  man  is  still  living  and 
seems  somewhat  stronger  ;  still  he  suffers  a  great 
deal  and  is  very  poorly.  He  was  so  glad  to  see 
John,  and  takes  great  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
he  will  not  leave  home  in  a  few  weeks. 

This  morning  Brother  Weber  and  Ivan  started 
to  make  that  long  trip  over  the  tundra  and  along 
the  coast  to  take  the  census  at  those  villages. 
The  roads  are  quite  good,  and  now  that  the  days 
are  becoming  so  much  longer,  we  hope  they  may 
have  a  pleasant  trip  and  speedy  one  as  well. 
Brother  Weber  was  quite  glad  to  be  off  for  a 
change.  All  Winter  he  has  been  bound  down  by 
the  care  of  the  school  and  the  sickness  of  Sister 
Weber.  John  has  taken  his  place  in  the  school¬ 
room,  and  will  try  to  do  a  good  deal  of  necessary 


writing  of  evenings.  All  the  rest  of  us  arc  all 
well. 

February  18.  —  Since  my  last  entry  a  very  sad 
accident  has  happened  to  the  miner  that  lives 
with  us  this  Winter.  Yesterday  after  school, 
while  he  and  John  and  the  natives  were  raising 
logs  up  onto  the  saw-buck  ready  to  saw  into 
boards,  one  very  heavy  log  slipped  just  as  it  had 
reached  the  top,  and  fell  down  again.  They  all 
hurried  from  under  it,  but  John  and  Mr.  Munson 
both  fell  down  in  their  effort  to  get  away.  The 
log  just  missed  John,  but  struck  Mr.  Munson  on 
the  left  hip,  also  pressing  him  down  on  a  knotty  ■ 
log  that  lay  under  him.  He  was  badly  hurt  ; 
that  we  could  see  at  once.  They  carried  him 
to  the  house,  and  soon  laid  him  on  the  lounge, 
while  I  ran  for  a  few  swallows  of  wine.  He  suf¬ 
fered  much  pain  all  evening,  but  slept  a  little  in 
the  night.  At  first  we  thought  he  was  bruised, 
but  this  morning  we  are  more  perplexed  as  to  the 
severity  of  his  hurt  and  are  very  anxious  about 
him.  We  have  moved  him  to  our  bed,  for  that  is 
the  only  one  with  a  spring  mattress  and  is  easiest 
for  him.  He  looks  very  badly  and  has  not  eaten 
anything  yet.  We  fear  he  has  been  injured  in¬ 
ternally. 

I  would  like  to  write  some  letters,  but  this  has 
driven  every  other  thought  out  of  my  head,  and 
so  we  are  doing  what  we  can  for  him  and  not  much  , 
else.  Mr.  Lind  comes  in  often  and  will  likely 
help  to  care  for  him.  John  was  with  him  last 
night,  and  is  almost  too  worn  out  to  teach  the 
school  to  day.  Not  the  loss  of  sleep  so  much  as 
the  heavy  lifting  makes  him  very  tired.  Since 
Brother  Weber  left  home,  Lydia  stays  with  Carrie 
at  night  and  in  the  morning  until  the  day  is  fairly 
begun. 

The  weather  is  rather  mild  and  the  long  sun¬ 
shiny  days  remind  us  that  Spring  is  coming.  Yes, 
it  is  coming,  but  is  just  about  four  months  off  for 
us  at  any  rate.  With  you  it  will  not  be  so  long  a 
time.  I  must  think  with  such  a  longing  of  the 
fine  fruit  you  will  be  having  and  the  crisp  nice 
vegetables.  We  are.  going  to  try  hard  to  have 
another  nice  garden  this  year,  and  a  larger  one 
too.  John  is  interested  in  it,  and  will  help  me 
all  he  can,  I  know. 

February  21.  —  There  has  been  very  little  time 
or  chance  for  writing  lately.  Poor  Mr.  Munson 
is  very  badly  off,  and  the  house  must  be  kept 
quiet.  Lydia  takes  the  baby  with  her,  to  sleep  at 
Brother  Weber’s  and  Katie  is  with  Sister  Weber 
day  and  night.  John  has  the  entire  charge  of  the 
man,  and  must  be  up  most  every  night.  He  tries 
to  teach  school  in  the  day-time,  but  is  really  not 
able  to  do  it.  We  think  the  old  man  is  improv¬ 
ing  very  slowly.  At  first  we  were  much  alarmed  , 
lest  it  might  end  fatally.  Even  now  he  is  badly 
off,  but  there  are  some  signs  of  improvement. 
Yesterday  and  to-day  he  has  taken  his  first  food 
in  the  shape  of  a  very  little  gruel.  He  sleeps 
too.  We  all  fear  that  if  he  gets  well,  it  will  be  a 
long,  long  time  before  he  can  help  himself.  He 
may  always  be  a  cripple.  His  hips  and  back 
have  had  a  fearful  shock,  and  he  is  injured  some¬ 
what  internally. 

Our  weather  is  fine  and  has  the  bright  look  of 
Spring.  The  days  are  quite  long  and  the  sun 
commences  to  feel  warm  in  protected  places.  The 
rest  of  us  are  all  well  and  have  plenty  of  work  to 
do.  We  are  happy  and  contented,  for  God  is 
with  us  and  many  indeed  are  the  blessing 3  we 
enjoy. 

February  26.  —  Mr.  Munson  has  improved  I 
enough  now,  that  no  one  needs  to  be  up  with  him 
at  night.  John  sleeps  near  him,  and  when  he 
needs  care  he  rings  a  little  bell  to  waken  him. 
Our  house  is  still  in  a  confusion,  for  everything  is 
subject  to  the  needs  of  the  sick  man.  As  our 
evenings  are  quiet,  John  and  I  have  worked  at 
our  bills  for  the  coming  year.  We  try  to  put 
everything  on  the  lists  that  we  will  need,  and  to 
leave  out  everything  that  we  can  reasonably  dis¬ 
pense  with. 

The  sick  man  that  was  so  low  a  while  back,  has 
taken  a  notion  to  go  up  the  river  to  his  home.  -It 
is  absurd  for  him  to  think  of  leaving  here  any 
more,  especially  to  go  in  a  sleigh  and  try  to  en¬ 
dure  the  necessary  jolting,  when  he  can  scarcely 
endure  the  moving  around  in  his  bed.  We,  of 
course,  refused  to  let  him  go,  and  he  fretted  and 
cried  like  a  child  in  consequence.  Poor  man! 
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January  10,  18!)l. — The  «forin  has  iiuieted,  and 
this  morning  the  crowd  h  u-at  2  o’clock.  John 
was  up  to  prevent  onr  d,.g8  '"-om  (bllowing  the 
teams.  All  day  we  have  been  cleaning  house  and 
preparing  for  a  ipiiet  Sabbath  on  the  morrow. 
Sister  Weber  is  feeling  quite  comfortable  all  day, 
and  has  a  more  natural  look  in.  her  face  than  at 
any  time  since  she  has  been  sick.  We  are  all  so 
glad  to  see  her  improving  again.  We  have  the 
melodeon  at  our  house  since  her  sickness,  and 
Lydia  is  playing  now. 

January  13. — This  is  a  beautiful,  warm  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  almost  warm  enough  to  thaw,  which  is 
very  umi.sual  for  this  Winter.  The  children  en¬ 
joy  being  out-of-doors  too,  and  I  am  sure  the 
change  will  do  us  all  good. 

'  t  # 
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Brother  Weber,  instead  of  teaching  school  to¬ 
day,  is  making  a  coffin  for  the  sick  man's  little 
baby  who  died  last  night.  It  had  been  in  poor 
health  all  Winter,  and  although  we  did  not  expect 
it  would  die  so  soon,  we  are  not  greatly  surprised. 
May  this  be  the  means  of  drawing  its  parents  into 
closer  communion  with  God  and  fixing  their  hope 
where  there  treasure  is  also.  Last  Summer  it  was 
baptized,  and  is  probably  nearly  seven  months 
old.  Sister  Weber  is  still  improving  slowly. 
Yesterday  she  sat  up  a  little. 

Jamtary  20.— Since  ray  last  entry  we  have  been 
visited  by  one  of  the  Catholic  missionaries^lroni 
the  coast  between  the  Kuskokwim  and  Yukon 
Rivers,  Father  Muset,  a  Frenchman.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  their  headquarters  on  the  Yukon  River, 
and  stopped  at  all  the  villages  below  counting  the 
people.  What  his  object  was  I  do  not  know,  but 
doubtless  he  had  one.  The  Jesuits  do  not  let  any 
chances  go  by  for  securing  new  fields  of  labor,  no 
matter  if  they  step  on  the  toes  of  others  who  are 
settled  there  before  them. 

The  Greek  priest  from  the  Yukon  River  was 
over  at  the  big  dance  at  the  lake.  He  did  not 
come  over  here,  for  he  saw  so  many  people  gath¬ 
ered  there  that  it  unnecessary.  He  gave  out  a 
lot  of  little  crosses,  and  what  he  said  or  what  in¬ 
fluence  he  may  have  had  on  the  people  is  yet  to 
be  learned.  Three  weeks  ago  a  trader  from  the 
coast  district  came  over  to  attend  the  dance,  and 
intended  to  make  a  trading  trip  when  he  returned, 
stopping  at  all  the  principal  villages  in  that  dis¬ 
trict.  As  John  must  take  census  there  also,  and 
the  road  is  a  new  and  very  dangerous  one  over 
endless  rolling  tundra,  he  bad  intended  to  wait 
and  go  along  with  the  traders.  He  has  been 
ready  and  anxious  to  be  off,  but  the  dauce  was 
delayed  one  week  after  another,  and  after  waiting 
over  two  weeks  he  concluded  that  if  he  still  went 
along  he  would  miss  Brother  Wolff  a  visit,  for  we 
look  for  him  soon.  Yesterday  he  and  the  “  Moun¬ 
tain  Bov”  loaded  the  sleigh  and  started  down  the 
river,  and  will  take  census  at  every  village  on  the 
way.  By  the  time  he  reaches  Togiak,  which  is 
ba’  of  hisVIistriot  in  that  'lireoti<''n,'hs-Av:.. 
ill  all  *.kelihood  have  met  Brilither  Wolff,  and^ 
they  will  return  together.  After  Brother  WolH 
starts  home  he  will  make  the  other  long  trip. 
The  days  will  be  longer  too  by  that  time.  I  he 
big  dance  at  last  is  over,  and  the  people  are  pass¬ 
ing  in  crowds.  Many  stopped  with  us  overnight, 
and  this  morning  I  was  around  giving  out  medi¬ 
cine  and  getting  them  started.  Many  of  the 
parents  of  our  school-boys  were  here,  and  such  a 
tear-shedding  as  there  was  when  they  left !  Tlte 
parents  coaxed  them  to  stay,  and  all  but  one  are 
here.  He  ran  along  in  spite  of  his  lather.  One 
man  shut  his  boy  in  the  house  by  force,  and  then 
hurried  away.  They  are  all  gone,  and  once  more 
it  is  quiet.  The  excitement  has  made  Sister 
Weber  worse  again.  I  am  staying  with  her 
while  he  is  teaching  school,  and  must  stop  now  and 
get  dinner. 

January  20.— Yesterday  morning,  before  ser¬ 
vice,  Sister  Weber  was  carried  over  and  enjoyed 
attending  once  more,  for  she  could  lie  on ’our 
lounge  and  we  had  service  in  the  room. 

January  28.— The  warm  spell  is  passed  and 
since  then  it  has  been  as  cold  as  .50  degrees  below 
zero.  Very  little  traveling  is  done  by  the  na¬ 
tives.  Mr.  Lind  started  to  Kolmakoflsky  yester¬ 
day  on  a  business  trip.  ,  ,  .  ,  -i 

The  folks  there  are  having  lively  times,  while 
Mr.  Sipary  is  gone.  They  make  one  barrel  after 
another  of  sugar  up  into  some  kind  of  intoxicating 
drink,  and  they  drink,  dance  and  hold  services 
alternately.  Mr.  Hementofl  is  now  married  to 
the  widow  of  Nicholai,  the  Greek  deacon  that 
used  to  be  a.trader  here.  His  daughter  is  newly 
married  to  a  son  of  the  chief  or  under  deacon  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Greek  priest,  and^  the  cnief  s 
daughter  is  married  to  Deraentofl’s  son.  I  he 
Greek  deacon  from  the  Greek  Mission  on  the 
Yukon  River  is  married  to  Mrs.^  Deraeutofl  s 
daughter,  and  they  are  all  at  Kolniakoffsky, 
holding  the  wedding  feast  throughout  the  entire 
Winter.  They  sent  a'  man  down  some  time  ago 
for  more  sugar,  but  neither  Mr.  Lind  or  we  would 
give  them  any,  so  I  suppose  the  “  merrv-raakmg 
must  come  to  an  end.  Mr.  Lmd  says  that  if  Mr. 

;  Sipary  asks  Demenlofi' about  it  he  will  swear  it  is 
i  all  a  lie,  for  he  has  done  so  before  now.  We  hear 
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A  Letter  from  Bro.  F.  E.  Wolff. 

f’ARMKL,  Alaska, 

T,.  _  September  J2,  1892. 

Dear  Bro.  Bachman; 

We  are  having  much  rain  for  the  last  two 
weeks  and  we  are  all  tired  of  it.  and  wish  it  would 
clear  up. 

We  opened  school  on  the  first  of  September  in 
our  new  school  room  with  nineteen  scholars,  all 
boarders  except  one.  We  are  aiming  to  get  all 
our  building  and  temporal  work  into  such  a  shape 
that  we  can  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  to  missionary  work  and  visit  especially  such 
people  as  live  at  a  distance  from  here.  We  re¬ 
built  our  old  turf  house  and  made  a  shop  out  of 
it,  14x28,  where  we  keep  our  tools,  work  bench 
and  building  stock.  It  is  a  very  convenient  and 
nmeh  needed  place.  It  is  12  feet  high  till  under 
the  eaves,  has  three  windows  and  a  door ;  this  new 
building  improves  the  appearance  of  the  place 
very  much. 

To-day  we  intend  to  begin  to  put  up  the  log 
building  for  which  we  have  the  material  ready. 
This  place  we  want  to  cut  wood  in  in  bad  weather, 
and  for  a  wash  room  for  the  boys  and  also  for  the 
boys  to  play  and  work  in,  as  their  quarters  in  the 
new  house  are  rather  small  and  too  good  for  na¬ 
tive  boys  to  play  and  work  in  as  they  like  to. 

Jacob  Harrison  and  Daniel  are  helping  me 
every  day  now  in  carpenter  work  in  which  I  give 
them  special  instructions.  They  are  making  fair 
progress,  and  like  the  trade  very  much,  and  are 
quite  a  help.  We  have  just  finished  a  well  by 
the  old  school  room.  We  found  water  at  a  depth 
of  15  feet,  and  there  is  three  feet  depth  in  it 
which  seems  good  in  quality  but  hard.  We  hope 
it  will  hold  out,  as  we  need  it  very  much  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  old  school  room  we  will  soon  arrange 
for  a  kitchen.  The  water  from  the  new  well  can 
be  pumped  right  in  the  kitchen,  and  we  have  a 
homemade  pump  outside  too,  the  well  being  half 
under  the  house  and  half  outside. 

Several  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Wolfl'  made  a  mission¬ 
ary  trip  to  several  villages  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  The  native  women  were  greatly 
pleased,  and  the  time  proved  only  too  short. 
Were  it  not  for  the  diflBculties  of  traveling,  they 
might  enjoy  these  privileges  oftener.  >She  is  now 
very  busy  making  winter  clothing  for  the  scholars. 
And  so  is  each  one  of  the  rest  of  our  party  busy 
in  his  or  her  sphere. 

Dear  Brethren,  join  us  in  our  prayer  that  the 
grace  of  God  may  keep  our  hearts  and  minds 
through  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  the  good  seed  sown 
little  by  little  may  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of 
these  people  and  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  glory  of 
God.  Your  friend  and  brother, 

Frank  E.  Wolfp. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Bro.  Schoechert,  re- 
Q -ceived  January  30,  1893,  at  San  Francisco 
/O  by  way  of  Kodiak. 

Carmel,  August  17,  1892. 

Soon  again  we  may  have  a  chance  to  forward 
mail  as  the  Bethel  mail  arrived  too  late  to  go 
with  the  fishing  vessel,  and  it  most  likely  will  be 
forwarded  over  land  by  way  of  Kodiak,  August  ' 
14,  We  had  a  blessed  day,  service  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  love-feast  in  the  afternoon,  and  afterward 
we  partook  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  all  we  were 
12,  one  being  the  mother  of  one  of  our  boys, 
Daniel  by  name.  She  used  to  be  a  strict  Greek 
Catholic.  I  am  sure  she  knows  Jesus  Chirst  as 
her  Saviour. 

^  On  Monday  15,  after  supper,  it  being  Sister 
Lmma’s  birthday,  we  all,  i.  e.  all  the  girls  and 
missionaries  and  Bro.  and  Sister  Wolflf  and  chil¬ 
dren  took  a  boat  ride  for  about  four  hours.  We 
sailed  all  of  ten  miles.  Bro.  Louis  Guenther  was 
also  with  us.  He  celebrated  his  50th  birthday, 

which  was  on  the  previous  day.  Yesterday  and  ^ 
to-day  he  took  out  a  number  of  native  women  and 
children  to  pick  berries. 

You  know  that  the  Catholics  are  coming  in  on 
the  Kuskoquim.  To  check  them  our  mission¬ 
aries  at  Bethel  divided,  Bro.  and  Sister  Weber 
and  son  went  up  river,  where  they  had  had  a 
chapel  erected  sometime  before  to  take  charge  of 
that  place  for  a  year  or  moffe.  So  that  leaves 
Bro.  Kilbuck  and  Sisters  Lebus  and  Mack  at 
Bethel.  Surely  they  have  their  hands  full.  If  it  I 
please  the  Lord  that  I  should  go  over  yet  this  fall, 

I  am  ready  and  willing  just  as  well  as  I  am  to 
stay  here.  It  of  course  can  not  be  unless  some 
one  from  the  States  can  come  yet  this  year  to  take 
my  place. 

At  present  we  are  very  busy  putting  up  a  few 
more  buildings.  One  a  workshop,  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  building  was  nearly  finished  to-day.  It  is 
14x28,  and  twelve  feet  high.  The  other  building 
will  be  about  the  same  size.  Then  we  have  a  well 
to  dig  and  there  is  much  work  to  do  in  this  new 
house.  The  two  most  important  things  fuel  and 
fish  are  supplied.  We  need  a  great  deal  of  wood, 
besides  coal  and  turf. 

Our  fish  are  more  and  better  than  ever.  Our 
garden  too  seems  to  be  doing  still  better  than  last 
year. 

Of  late  we  have  had  very  nice  weather.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  be  just  shooting  up.  Beets,  onions, 
carrots,  cabbages  are  doing  fine,  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  of  the  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.  Lettuce  we 
have  more  than  we  can  eat,  and  occasionally 
we  supply  Mr.  Louis  G.  with  some.  The  horse¬ 
radish  received  this  year  from  you  is  growing 
wonderfully  and  the  rhubarb  from  last  year  is 
growing.  The  Wolflf  baby’s  name  is  Robert.  He 
is  a  splendid,  large  and  strong  fellow  for  his  size 
1  and  so  sensible.  Sister  Wolff’s  health  seems  to  have 
i  improved  considerably. 

It  is  late  and  our  boys  just  returned  from  hunt¬ 
ing.  I  have  been  waiting  for  them  and  placed  a 
light  for  them  in  the  window,  which  pleased  the 
boys  greatly.  Oh,  I  do  hope  that  the  Church  can 
afibrd  to  put  up  a  good  building  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kuskoquim  for  the  new  station  with  a  small 
steeple. 

The  Peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  through 
Christ  Jesus.  Lovingly  your  brother, 

J.  H.  ScnOECHEKT. 


A  Drawback  for  Our  Alaska  Mission.  I 
— On  Thursday  afternoon,  May  26,  a  telegram 
from  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  was  received  at  Bethlehem,  stating 
that  Brother  Ilelmich  was  ill  with  pneumonia, 
and  that  the  physician  says  he  can  not  go  on  to 
Alaska.  The  serious  news  was  the  more  start¬ 
ling  because  letters,  written  only  a  week  or  so 
before,  had  pictured  Miss  Mack  and  himself  as 
enjoying  the  best  of  health.  Little  time,  more-  j 
over,  could  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Provincial 
Board  for  making  arrangements  in  view  of  this 
unfortunate  turn  of  events,  for  the  same  tele¬ 
gram  stated  that  the  St.  Paul  would  sail  on 
June  4.  Two  students  in  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  volunteered  either  of  them  to  go  to  Alaska  j 
for  one  year,  and  thus  step  into  the  breach. 
But  here  again  a  providential  negative  was  put. , 
When  examined  by  a  physician,  one  was  found 
to  be  not  in  every  particular  ([ualified  to  risk  a 
Winter  in  die  extremely  damp  and  cold  climate 
of  Alaska,  and  there  were  insuperable  hin¬ 
drances  in  the  ciise  of  the  other,  so  that  both 
noble  offers  had  to  be  reluchintly  declined. 

The  })rayers  of  the  Church  may  well  be 
offered  for  the  recovery  of  Brother  Ilelmich. 
At  the  date  of  writing,  we  are  unable  to  give 
further  particulars  either  with  regard  to  him  or 
concerning  Miss  Mack. 

May  this  unexpected  thwarting  of  carefully 
laid  plans,  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  , 
conducting  ini.ssionary  operations  several  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away,  with  infrequent  means  of 
communication,  not  work  ultimate  injury  to  the 
mission  or  prove  a  source  of  misfortune  to  any 
of  the  missionaries ! 


uc  ;u  sliuuk  uy  a  wp'riwmi,*’  'ml 


TRAVELLING  MERCIES  IN  ALASKA. 

(By  Br.  Kilbuck.) 

Let  me  begin  with  my  miraculous  and  providential 
deliverance  last  winter.  I  was  making  a  journey  up 
the  river.  On  the  second  day  I  was  storm-bound  at  a  village. 
The  next  morning,  accompanied  by  another  sleigh,  we  left 
our  camp  for  the  village  beyond.  We  were  told  that  the 

river  was  open  at  a  certain  place,  but  by  going  close  in 
shore  we  should  be  safe.  As  we  neared  the  place  we 
turned  according  to  directions  close  in  shore,  and  reaching 
what  we  supposed  was  good  ice,  the  man  who  was  running 
ahead  of  my  dogs  took  off  his  snow-shoes  and  ran  with 
one  in  his  hand.  After  going  some  hundred  yards,  he 
happened  to  poke  the  ice  with  the  end  of  his  snow-shoe, 
when  lo  and  behold,  there  was  no  resistance,  the  water 
being  simply  covered  with  snow.  One  more  step  and  he 
would  have  gone  under,  and  my  sleigh  was  already  on 
very  thin  ice  going  up  and  down  with  the  waves. 

The  man  with  the  second  team  called  to  us  to  run  back 
at  once.  We  did  so  and  none  too  quickly.  The  men 
behind  us  said  that  they  clenched  their  teeth,  expecting 
j  every  moment  to  see  us  break  through.  Such  are  the 
proofs  of  our  Lord’s  love  and  care,  and  it  cannot  seem 
strange  to  you  that  we  learn  to  trust  Him  more  implicitly. 
Hence,  also,  our  happiness  when  our  family  is  reunited 
after  one  of  these  perilous  journeys. 

On  another  trip,  while  returning  from  Cape  Newenham, 

I  was  many 
miles  away 
f  r  o  na  my 
home  at 
Bethel.  I  left 
a  village 
about  5 
o’clock  in  the 
morning,  ex¬ 
pecting  to 
cover  be* 
tween  thirty- 
five  or  forty 
miles  before 
night.  The 
dawn  did  not 
look  propi¬ 
tious,  but  still 
1  started,  al¬ 
though  the 
way  was  over 
a  flat  country, 
hoping  to 
reach  home 
1)  e  f  o  r  e  the 
threatening 
storm  broke 
upon  us ;  but 
we  were 

hardly  more  than  an  hour  upon  the  way,  before  the  wind 
increased  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  inside  of  a  blizzard. 
We  happened  to  come  upon  a  few  empty  barrabaras  (sod- 
huts).  The  storm  increased  in  violence,  and  the  cold  grew 
so  intense  that  the  dogs  whined  and  howled.  They  tried 
to  lie  down  and  curl  up  so  that  the  wind  would  not  hurt 
them  so  much.  We  decided  to  stop  and  dig  our  way  into 
one  of  the  barrabaras  and  wait  for  the  storm  to  blow  over. 
After  hard  work  we  managed  to  shovel  a  passage  into  a 
barrabara  with  our  snow-shoes,  and  we  made  ourselves  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  making  a  fire  and  keeping  it  up 
all  day  and  long  into  the  night.  Fearing  lest  our  dogs 
would  freeze  or  get  covered  and  thus  be  lost  in  the  snow, 
we  took  them  in  too,  all  thirteen  of  them. 

The  next  morning  at  dawn  I  crawled  out,  and  finding 
the  weather  calm,  we  made  a  start.  By  evening  reached 
home  safely  to  record  another  of  God’s  many  mercies. 

Thus  I  could  go  on  and  tell  of  the  many  mercies  which 
have  blest  me  while  travelling  in  Alaska. 


From  “  A  Brother's  Hand,' 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  NOVEMBER  23,  1892. 


THE  AMERICAN  PROVINCE. 

Lebanon,  Pa. — It  was  our  privilege  and  pleas¬ 
ure  to  have  with  us  on  Sunday  the  13th  inst., 
Sister  Kilbuck  and  her  six  year  old  daughter 
Katie.  Although  the  visit  was  hurriedly  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  little  time  allowed  for  proper  adver¬ 
tisement,  nevertheless  the  news  was  soon  heralded 
among  the  members  and  friends  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  announcement  that  Sister  Kilbuck 
would  speak  on  her  work  in  Alaska,  was  received 
with  considerable  enthusiasm,  and  when  the  hour 
for  evening  service  arrived,  she  was  greeted  by  an 
audience  as  large  as  the  church  could  possibly 
accommodate. 

j  In  telling  her  story  of  missionary  life  among 
the  Esquimaux,  of  the  trials,  the  sufferings,  the 
patience,  the  courage,  the  love  required  on  the 
part  of  those  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  the  speaker 
unconsciously  impressed  her  hearers  with  the  fact 
that  she  is  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Never  before  has  it  been  our  pleasure 
to  listen  to  a  pathetic  story  so  simply  and  yet  so 
eloquently  told.  The  audience  was  deeply  moved, 
and  loath  to  leave  after  a  service  of  two  hours. 

Although  unknown  to  the  public,  that  an  offer¬ 
ing  for  the  new  scow  schooner,  to  ply  the  waters 
of  the  Kusko(|uim  and  the  Pacific,  was  to  be 
taken,  nevertheless  forty  dollars  were  contributed 
towards  the  probable  S3000  required  to  construct 
this  vessel.  This  offering  of  $40  gives  us  a  basis 
of  40  cents  per  communicant  member,  and  if  the 
Church  at  large  will  contribute  according  to  this 
ratio  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  cash  forth¬ 
coming  for  the  building  of  the  mission  vessel. 

H.  A.  Gerdsen. 

November  19,  1892. 

[To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  the  Editors 
of  The  JMoravian  after  consultation  with  the 
President  of  the  Provincial  Board  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement : 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  is  not  yet  aware  that  a 
vessel  is  to  be  purchased  to  ply  “the  waters  of  the 
Pacific,”  nor  has  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com¬ 
pany  as  yet  replied  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Board  as 
to  the  probable  cost  of  a  sail-rigged,  center-board 
lighter,  needed  to  transport  the  annual  supplies 
from  the  steamer  in  Kuskoquim  Bay  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  stations.  The  latter  is  all  that  has  been  thus 
far  contemplated,  and  for  it  contributions  will  be 
gladly  received.”] 


Lititz,  Pa. — The  Women’s  Missionary  Society 
held  their  annual  love-feast  in  the  Moravian  Church 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  November  (>.  Mrs.  John  Kil¬ 
buck  made  an  address  on  habits  and  customs  of 
the  Alaska  Eskimos  and  the  work  of  herself  and 
husband  (a  full-blooded  Indian)  among  them. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kilbuck  went  thither  about  nine 
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-  —  - 

T^ars  ago.  She  has  been  granted  a  vacation, 
which  she  is  spending  in  the  States.  Her  address 
was  exceedingly  interesting  and  showed  that  the 
age  of  Christian  heroes  and  heroines  is  not  yet 
over.  The  seven-year  old  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kilbuck,  who  was  born  in  Alaska,  is  with 
her  mother  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Kilbuck  will 
return  to  her  husband  at  Bethel,  Alaska.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  stay  here  she  was  the  guest  of  the  Itev. 
Professor  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Shultz,  at  Linden  Hall 
Seminary. 

In  the  business  meeting  held  after  the  love- 
feast,  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mre,  C.  L.  Mocnch;  secretary.  Mis.  H.  B. 
Beckler ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Fett;  collectors, 
Mrs.  Ezra  Habecker,  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Buch,  Miss 
Sophia  Bricker  and  Miss  Mary  Evans.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  appropriations  were  made :  For  Mrs.  Kil- 
buck’s  personal  expenses,  $10 ;  for  a  scow  for  the 
use  of  the  Alaska  missionaries,  $50;  for  a  vessel 
for  the  use  of  the  missionaries  on  the  Moskito 
Coast,  Central  America,  $20 ;  for  home  missions, 
$30 :  total  $110. 

Sister  Kilbuck  also  lectured  on  Sunday  evening, 
November  11,  in  the  Moravian  Sunday  School 
Chapel  before  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  and 
a  large  number  of  interested  listeners  who  filled 
the  house.  She  described  the  work  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  a  way  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  they  were  never  before.  Few  can  realize 
the  hardships  of  missionary  work,  nor  the  joy  they 
experience  in  the  Master’s  service.  Sister  Kilbuck 
had  with  her  the  fur  cloak  made  for  her  by  the 
Alaskans  and  donned  it  to  show  how  it  is  worn. 
After  the  lecture  she  gave  a  reception  and  every¬ 
body  went  to  shake  hands  ai>d  wish  her  God’s 
blessings. 

The  Rev.  C.  L.  Moench  preached  an  able  anni¬ 
versary  sermon  last  Sabbath  morning.  In  the 
afternoon  German  Communion  services  w’ere  held 
and  in  the  evening  English. 

A  meeting  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers  was 
held  last  Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  usual  Christmas  services  and  a  cantata 
used  seven  years  ago  was  selected.  z. 

Lilitz,  Nov.  19 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  NOVEMBER  30,  1892. 


Reported  by  the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference. 

Alaska. — The  call  for  more  laborers  in  Alaska 
sounds  forth  again  !  The  annual  reports  and 
Sister  Kilbuck’s  account  of  the  situation  on  the 
Kuskoquim  show  the  necessity  for  re-enforcements 
.1  the  te  rritory  within  our  reach  is  to  be  held  for 
Christ.  We  must  endeavor  to  make  up  for  the 
time  lost  this  year  by  Brother  Helmich’s  illness, 
which  prevented  him  from  going.  To  do  this  an 


additional  married  couple,  without  young  children, 
and  a  single  brother  should  enter  upon  the  work 
next  Summer. 

We  accordingly  invite  offers,  from  such  as  are 
blessed  with  sound  health  and  the  mental  and 
spiritual  gifts  required  for  missionary  work. 

We  trust  that  every  pastor  will  also  use  every  i 
proper  means  in  public  and  in  private  to  secure 
suitable  workers.  An  early  response  is  desirable 
so  that  the  best  preparation  possible  may  be 
made  before  leaving  next  May.  A  young  physi¬ 
cian,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  would  be 
specially  acceptable  and  useful  in  the  work. 

Sister  Kilbuck’s  accounts  of  missionary  life  in 
Alaska  strongly  emphasize  the  importance  of 
employing  medical  missionaries  at  our  main 
stations  in  that  country.  Hence  we  take  occasion  i 
to  ask  again  for  special  contributions  towards  th^ 

education  of  the  sister  who  is  now  studying  medi¬ 
cine,  and  of  other  prospective  students. 

The  balance  of  that  fund,  in  hand  at  present, 
is  less  than  five  dollars. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  as  usual  to  the 
Rev.  Robert  de  Schweinitz,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Applicants  for  employment  as  missionaries  or 
teachers  should  address  the  undersigned. 

In  behalf  of  the  Provincial  Board, 

H.  T.  Bachman,  President. 

Bethlehenij  November  7,  1892. 

- - — 
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I  Brother  If:ehnle  made  an  address  on  the  subject 
lof  Home  Missions.  The  missionary  offering 
lamounted  to  $153.00,  which  were  apportioned  as 
IfoIIows:  Foreign  Missions,  $40.00;  Home  Mis- 
Isions,  $40,00;  Alaska  Mission,  $25.00;  Bohemian 
IMission,  $25.00;  Church  Kxtension  in  the  Fourth 
I  District.  $23.00. 

As  Brother  Hiehnle’s  time  was  rather  limited, 
land  as  our  people  were  unusually  busy  at  this 
Itime  of  the  year,  so  that  much  visiting  among 
them  was  out  of  the  question,  an  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  congregation  to 


UtU'a,  N.  Y. — The  Sunday-school  rooms  of  llie 
handsome  new  Moravian  Church  at  the  corner  of 
Cooper  and  Cornelia  streets  were  utilized  for  the 
first  time.  Services  were  held  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  at  each  of  them  the  spacious 
rooms  were  well  filled  with  happy  Moravians  re¬ 
joicing  over  the  completion  of  this  portion  of  their 
new  home. 

In  the  morning  an  interesting  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Clewell, 
the  text  being  taken  from  Acts  28:  15:  “He 
thanked  God  and  took  courage.”  An  abstract 
follows : 

‘When  Paul,  a  prisoner  in  chains,  for  having 
Ipreached  bis  Master’s  will,  arrived  safely  at  Rome 
lafter  a  stormy  voyage,  his  Christian  brethren  at 
Ithat  place  went  out  to  meet  him.  The  warm 
reelings  which  they  showered  upon  him  revived 
[his  drooping  spirits,  instilled  in  him  new  courage 
br  the  future  and  awakened  his  heart  to  give 
hanks  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  the  past. 

Like  Paul,  we  are  gathered  here  to-day  after 
aving  passed  in  safety  through  a  trying  journey. 
Yora  the  day  upon  which  we  left  our  old,  unser- 
Mceable  structure  until  to  day,  when  for  the  first 
ime  we  enter  the  new,  our  path  has  been  strewn 
vith  perplexities.  There  have  been  hours,  days, 
weeks,  yea  mouths,  full  of  trials  and  cares.  Stren- 
ous  efl^brts  have  been  required  to  remove  the 
lifficuUies  that  lay  before  us.  And  now  tint 
hese  obstacle  have  been  overcome,  let  us  ■ 

^aul’s  example — thank  God  and  take  courage. 

How  rapidly  has  the  site  upon  which  we  again 
ire  gathered  undergone  this  pleasing  transforma- 
Ition !  On  the  5th  day  of  April  the  closing  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  in  the  old  church  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  the  work  commenced.  Thus  in  little 
more  than  seven  months  the  old  has  been  replaced 
by  the  new.  And  yet,  despite  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  has  gone  forward,  it  has  been 
thorough.  The  structure  is  massive  and  it  is 
solid,  strongly  built  from  the  first  stone  of  the 
foundation  to  the  peak  of  the  spire — a  temple 
that  shall  stand  for  generations  as  an  ornament  to 
ithis  neighborhood  and  as  a  beautiful  monument  to 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  this  generation.  And  the 
parsonage,  too,  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  con¬ 
venience.  For  his  guidance  in  the  work,  let  us 
Ithank  God. 

Our  hearts,  too,  should  be  filled  with  gratitude 
for  the  assistance  which  has  been  given  us  by  the 
sister-congregations  of  our  denomination  through¬ 
out  the  Eastern  States.  Very  substantially  have 
they  evidenced  their  interest  in  our  cause.  We 
Ihave  received  from  them  nearly  $1,700.  And 
labove  all  let  us  thank  the  Lord  that  the  angel  of 
peace  has  hovered  over  us  in  this  trying  work. 
iThere  were  those  who  feared  that  the  undertaking 
'would  result  in  disorganizing  the  church,  and  in 
icattering  the  members,  but  their  fears  have  been 
jproven  to  have  been  groundless.  Our  services 
luring  the  summer  have  been  quite  as  well  at- 
ended  as  ever  before,  and  now  we  are  back  again 
Inot  weaker,  but  strouger  and  more  active.  All 
have  worked  together  harmoniously,  to  attain  this 
[great  result,  and  our  efforts  have  not  been  fruit¬ 
less.  Our  fondest  hopes  and  grandest  expecta- 
jtions  have  been  more  than  realized.  The  prettiest 
pictures  which  your  imaginations  have  painted  of 
what  this  edifice  would  be  like,  were  not  as  pretty 
las  the  reality.  Many  changes  for  the  better  have 
been  made  in  fhe  plans.  And  yet,  though  the 
cost  may  be  greater  than  was  expected,  the  re¬ 
maining  debt  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  we  were 
told  it  would  be.  It  will  be  less  than  $4,000. 
And  as  God  has  guided  the  work  in  the  past  so 
will  He  bring  it  to  completion.  To-day  we  have 
entered  the  first  completed  portion ;  in  a  few 
weeks  the  more  handsome  auditorium  above  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy.  Let  us  labor  faithful  in 
this  vineyard  which  He  has  prepared  for  us.  The 
Lord  will  make  prosperous  our  work  and  upon 
this  site,  in  this  temple  of  the  Most  High,  many 
souls  shall  be  turned  from  the  path  of  sin  to  the 
true  path  which  leads  to  everlasting  life. 

Brief  remarks  were  also  made  by  Charles 
Bauer,  President  of  the  Building  Committee.  He 
[spoke  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  the  church,  and 
[urged  the  members  of  the  congregation  to  pay  up 
[their  subscriptions.  The  singing  by  the  choir  was 
n  enjoyaole  feature  of  the  interesting  service. 
he  choir  is  composed  of:  Sopranos,  Miss  Minnie 


Bergnerand  MissAraelia  Bodmer;  contraltos, Mrs. 
George  Vogt  and  Mrs.  Herman  Nitzschke;  ten, 
ors,  George  Heidenrich  and  Fred  Bergner;  bass- 
Richard  Nitzschke ;  with  Miss  Saloma  Reusswig, 
organist. 

Sunday  school  was  held  at  12  M.,  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  teachers  and  scholars  was  large.  In 
the  evening  a  Thanksgiving  and  Harvest  Home 
Festival  was  given  by  the  Sunday-school.  Super¬ 
intendent  Eugene  Simmerer  presided,  and  the 
singing  was  led  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Fitch,  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  consisted  of  responsive  reading,  hymns 
by  the  school  and  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch 
and  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Clewell. 

This  evening  the  Sunday-school  will  give  an 
opening  reception  at  the  new  church,  and  the 
Sunday-school  rooms  and  parsonage  will  be 
thrown  open  to  all  members  and  friends  of  the 
congregation  for  their  inspection.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  church  and  parsonage  will  be  a  little  over 
$11,000,  and  when  it  is  dedicated,  in  about  six 
weeks,  will  not  have  a  debt  of  over  $4,000.  The 
Sunday-school  rooms  have  a  seating  capacity  of 
250  persons,  and  the  main  auditorium  will  seat 
500.  Friday  aud  Saturday  evenings  a  fair  and 
bazar  will  be  held  in  Miennerchor  Hall  for  the 
benefit  of  the  building  fund.  Supper  will  be 
thn  attendance  should  be  large  on  both 
November  16, 
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NOTES  FROM  AFAR. 


IX.  TWENTY-TW'O  DAYS  IN  A  BIDARKA. 
[continued.] 

Saturday,  July  11. — We  had  hoped  to  get  away 
early  this  morning,  but  at  3  o’clock,  when  the 
tide  was  in  our  favor,  it  was  so  stormy  that  even 
the  natives  would  not  venture  out.  The  tents, 
near  which  we  had  encamped,  were  occupied  by 
four  natives  from  the  coast  above  the  Kuskoquim, 
who  were  also  bound  for  the  Nushagak  on  a  trad¬ 
ing  expedition.  They  expected  to  make  a  profit 
of  about  three  dollars  more,  apiece,  on  their  little 
cargoes  of  furs  and  seal-hides,  by  taking  this 
difficult  trip  which  would  consume  at  least  45 
days.  These  men  wished  to  join  our  company, 
and  we  gladly  gave  our  consent;  they  soon  be¬ 
came  valued  friends  on  account  of  their  ready 
helpfulness,  and  one  of  them,  especially,  was  so 
sedate,  capable  and  sagacious,  that  I  denominated 
him  the  “Judge,”  with  the  full  approval  of  my 
companions.  Towards  evening  the  weather  im¬ 
proved,  and  after  midnight  our  boys  awakened  us 
with  the  information  that  our  friends  had  decided 
to  start.  * 

Sunday,  12. — It  was  the  Lord’s  Day,  but  we 
felt  that  the  King’s  business  required  haste,  and 
rose  at  once.  At  our  morning  worship  the  Daily 
Word  “We  will  walk  i^the  name  of  the  Lord 
our  God”  confirmed  us  in  oiiV^  opinion  that  we 
would  not  be  desecrating  the  Sabbath  by  continu¬ 
ing  our  missionary  journey.  We  set  out  at  2.30 
A.  M.,  and  made  steady  progress  for  seven  hours, 
when  hunger  drove  us  to  a  nice,  sandy  beach 
where  we  dined  and  rested.  Shortly  before  noon 
the  little  fleet  of  two  bidarkas  and  four  kyacka 
resumed  its  peaceful  cruise. 

Towards  evening  the  judge  sent  one  of  the 
young  men  ahead  to  overhaul  Mr.  Ledger,  who 
had  engaged  a  fresh  hand  and  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  advance  of  us.  It  is  a  polite  peculiarity 
of  these  Esquimos  that  they  do  not  attract  one 
another’s  attention  by  shouting,  except  possibly 
in  special  emergencies.  The  young  fellow  started 
off  on  his  errand  vigorously,  but  suddenly  slipped 
his  single  paddle  into  its  keep  and  took  up  the 
double-blader,  when  his  boat  fairly  skimmed  over 
the  water.  The  judge  explained  that  here  there 
was  a  creek  of  fresh  water  just  over  the  bank,  and 
that  we  would  not  reach  another  supply  for  some 
time.  So  we  camped  for  the  night  at  6.15,  and 
found  both  fuel  and  excellent  water  in  abundance. 
That  the  Lord  had  kindly  provided  help  for  us 
in  these  men  was  evident.  Our  Sabbath  day’s 
journey  was  certainly  not  less  than  40  miles. 

Monday,  13. — Although  we  rose  at  5  o’clock  we 
did  not  start  till  8.15,  as  the  waves  of  the  sea 
were  coming  in  quite  roughly.  Our  friends 
finally  brought  a  number  of  smooth  round 
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sible  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  We  then  fixed 
ourselves  in  our  hatches  with  our  koshbruks  on, 
and  paddles  in  hand,  and  when  the  judge  gave 
the  word  six  men  rolled  us  out  into  the  surf  in 
exhilarating  style.  Our  bidarka  cracked  alarm¬ 
ingly  but  remained  water  tight.  Those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  idiosyncracies  of  waves 
should  know  that  they  come  in  sets  of  hves,  two 
large  ones  being  followed  by  three  df  smaller 
volume.  It  was  on  the  first  of  the  latter  class 
that  we  were  launched  out,  when  by  dint  of  vig¬ 
orous  paddling  we  surmounted  the  next  two  be¬ 
fore  the  large  breakers  came  to  dash  us  back 
again. 

With  headwinds  and  a  rough  sea  we  made  slow 
progress,  but  approached  the  entrance  to  Good 
News  Bay  about  noon.  Here  we  observed  white 
caps  in  the  ^istaDce  and  knew  that  a  rough  time 
awaited  us.  The  judge  had  also  noticed  the  waves 
and  brought  us  his  breakwater.  This  was  the  air¬ 
tight  skin  of  a  young  hair-seal — entire,  excepting 
the  head — which  he  blew  up  and  tied  across  our 
boat  in  front  of  the  forward  hatch,  to  make  it 
more  buoyant,  and  to  prevent  the  waves  from 
drenching  Bro.  Weber  continually.  In  addition, 
all  of  us  wore  our  koshbruks,  with  the  skirt 
securely  tied  around  the  rim  of  our  respective 
hatches,  so  that  when  the  waves  washed  into  our 
laps  we  could  raise  the  slack  in  a  moment  and 
run  the  water  overboard  again.  Then  the  judge  in¬ 
sisted  on  towing  us  with  a  long  thong,  attached  to 
his  little  kyack.  This  was  a  perilous  experiment ; 
we  were  afraid  of  running  him  down  with  our 
heavy  boat,  which  was  often  on  the  crest  of  a 
high  wave  whilst  he  was  down  in  the  trough 
many  feet  below  us.  Soon  the  line  caught  some 
of  his  spears  and  poles  on  the  stern  deck  of  his 
craft  and  tore  them  loose,  without  losing  any 
however  j  and  finally  the  thong  itself  parted, 
owing  to  a  severe  jerk,  at  which  we  felt  relieved, 
as  the  judge  was  then  satisfied  to  let  us  paddle 
our  own  canoe.  After  hard  work  for  an  hour  or 
two  we  passed  safely  into  the  narrow  mouth  of 
the  bay ;  here  Audro  came  running  to  meet  us, 
his  boat  having  got  in  a  little  sooner,  and  throw¬ 
ing  us  a  line  he  towed  us  to  a  good  landing  place 
where  we  stopped  for  dinner  at  2  o’clock. 

Squirrels  were  quite  numerous  here,  on  some 
I  high  ground  near  our  camp,  and  our  friends  who 
I  had  several  old  guns,  with  our  paddlers,  went 
I  hunting.  I  gave  Andro  ray  gun  and  four  car- 
I  tridges,  and  he  shot  five  squirrels.  Some  of  the 
others  only  had  their  bows  and  arrows,, but  they 
got  about  15  squirrels  altogether.  This  animal  is 
larger  than  our  gray  squirrel,  but  its  tail  is  not 
80  bushy,  and  its  gray  fur  is  spotted.  It  burrovvs 
in  the  ground  like  a  prairie  dog.  The  skin  is 
usually  made  up  into  parkas,  or  little  bags  in 
which  the  women  keep  their  sewing  materials. 

I  Whilst  strolling  along  the  sandy  beach  I  came 
'  upon  a  row  of  seventeen  beluga  skulls  which 
some  one  bad  set  up  on  the  edge  of  the  tundra 
hank,  showing  that  it  is  a  good  hunting  ground 
for  these  great  fish. 

In  the  evening  at  8.30,  we  started  with  the 
I  high  tide  for  Mumtraharaute,  somo  13  miles 
across  the  beautiful  bay.  Some  of  my  readers 
may  think  that  it  was  late  to  start  on  such  a  trip, 

I  but  I  wish  they  could  have  enjoyed  the  ride  with 
I  us.  The  gorgeous  colors  of  the  evening  sky,  the 
I  young  moon  struggling  among  the  broken  clouds, 

I  the  brilliant  evening  star  rising  over  the  dark 
mountain  range  ahead,  and  quite  near  on  our  left 
the  mighty  peak  which  is  visible  for  a  hundred 
miles  out  at  sea— all  these,  together  with  the  mag- 
I  nificent  expanse  of  waters,  upon  the  quiet  bosom 
I  of  which  our  little  fleet  rode  so  gracefully,  formed 
a  veritable  scene  of  eucbanlment  of  fadeless 
memory.  Our  friends  and  paddlers  seemed  to 
I  feel  the  inspiration  and  sang  and  prattled  together 
merrily,  whilst  at  intervals,  Moravian  hymns  and 
I  melodies  gave  a  higher  character  to  the  enter- 
I  tainment. 

At  11.15  we  reached  our  destination,  and 
I  camped  on  a  windy  sand-bank  in  front  of  the 
village.  A  large  fresh  salmon  met  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  whole  party,  and  soon  after  one 
o’clock  we  could  turn  in.  But  it  was  a  rude 
I  awakening  that  Bro.  Weber  and  I  experienced, 
I  when,  in  the  course  of  the  early  morning,  a  sud- 
Iden  gust  of  wind  pulled  our  tent  pins  out  of  the 
Isand,  and  let  the  whole  structure  down  npon 


However  in  20  minutes  we  had  moved  tent  and 
all  to  a  sheltered  meadow  back  of  the  ridge 
which  the  village  stands,  and  continued  our 
slumber  without  further  interruption. 

Tuesday  14,  was  a  day  of  rest,  as  our  friends 
wished  to  dry  their  goods  which  were  beginning  to 
mould  in  their  close  boats.  Mumtrahamute  proved 
to  be  a  scattered  village.  The  largest  number  of 
dwellings  and  the  kasbima  were  located  a  half 
mile  farther  up  the  shore ;  three  or  four  very  filthy 
hovels,  almost  hidden  by  loaded  fish- racks,  were  on 
and  partly  in  the  bank  near  which  we^  were  en¬ 
camped,  and  a  comparatively  neat  looking  bara- 
bara,  fish-rack  and  storehouse  were  situated  about 
40  yards  down  the  shore.  On  the  bank  just  back 
of  our  tent  was  the  cemetery,  in  which  an  old 
rusty  gun  was  conspicuous  among  the  relics  of  the 
dead.  The  natives  here  were  among  the  filthiest 
that  I  had  met  with,  and  as  we  missed  some  articles 
that  we  could  not  well  spare  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  there  must  have  been  dishonest  ones 
among  them. 

Wednesday  15 —The  weather  continued  threat¬ 
ening,  but  Brother  Weber  and  the  judge  rose 
early  to  prepare  breakfast  in  view  of  proceeding 
on  our  journey.  The  former  returned  to  our  tent 
verv  soon,  having  cut  his  foot  just  above  the  ankle 
bone.  The  wound  bled  freely  and  stood  wide 
open,  but  fortunately  our  little  axe  had  a  deep 
dent  in  its  edge,  and  the  sinew  was  not  severed. 

As  we  were  dressing  the  wound,  Brother  Weber 
regretted  that  he  had  for  once  forgotten  his  stick- 
ing  plaster,  when  I  remembered  that  I  had  some 
in  my  satchel.  The  Misses  Ritter,  of  Philadelphia, 
had  made  each  member  of  our  graduating  class  a 
gift  of  a  generous  supply  of  useful  articles,  when 
we  left  the  city  in  1856,  and  among  other  things 
was  a  package  of  excellent  plaster.  I  had  thrown 
a  remnant  of  this  very  plaster  into  my  satchel  be¬ 
fore  leaving  home  and  now,  after  35  years,  it  did 
most  useful  service. 

Having,  of  course,  given  up  all  thought  of  go¬ 
ing  farther  to-day,  I  took  my  gun  and  wandered 
off  across  the  tundra  to  the  mountains.  The 
walking  was  bad,  as  there  were  many  marshy 
places,  and  the  tundra  grows  in  hummocks  of 
various  sizes,  often  requiring  long  strides  and  leaps 
to  pass  from  one  to  another.  W^e  noticed  some 
tundra  plains,  on  our  trip,  on  which  the  hummocks 
stood  in  lines,  so  regularly,  as  to  suggest  the 
thought  that  they  might  have  been  ploughed  up 
in  a  prehistoric  age,  by  giants  with  teams  of  masto¬ 
dons.  Having  determined  to  ascend  the  high^t 
mountain  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  I  laid 
aside  my  overcoat  on  the  tundra  near  some  bushes 
where  I  could  readily  see  it  on  ray  return.^  The 
ascent  proved,  as  usual,  higher  and  more  difficult 
than  I  had  anticipated,  but  by  taking  my  time 
and  using  my  gun  as  an  “  Alpenstock,’’  I  reached 
the  summit  safely.  There  was  something  stirring 
in  the  thought  that  in  all  probability  no  white 
man  had  ever  stood  on  those  heights ;  but  far  nmrc 
inspiring  were  tbe  views  presented  to  me.  Our 
white  tents  and  the  village  were  barely  percept¬ 
ible,  but  God’s  works  were  prominent ;  the  broad 
hay  and  sugar-loaf  mountain  seemed  close  at  hand. 
By  turning  around  I  could  look  down  into  an¬ 
other  deep  valley,  in  which  the  swift  river,  which 
we  are  to  ascend,  winds  along  on  its  tortuous  way. 
Beyond  all  these^were  mountain-peaks  and  ranges 
without  number,  some  of  which  hid  the  sea  from 
view.  On  my  way  to  camp  I  looked  in  vain  for 
my  coat,  and  finally  decided  that  some  one  must 
have  discovered  it  and  either  carried  it  to  camp 
for  me,  or  appropriated  it.  I  was  disappointed  to 
learn,  when  I  reached  the  tent,  that  no  one  knew 
anything  about  it.  But  we  dispatched  three  resi¬ 
dent  natives  to  look  for  it,  and  having  given  them 
plain  directions,  they  brought  it  to  me  in  triumph 
within  an  hour,  and  nothing  was  lost  out  of  the 
pockets.  They  felt  themselves  well  rewarded  with 
a  few  cents’  worth  of  goods  from  our  trading  sup¬ 
plies.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  quietly  iu 
our  tent.  Brother  Weber’s  foot  was  doing  well, 
and  he  had  the  cut  in  his  boot  mended,  and  some 
other  sewing  attended  to  by  the  native  women. 
Mr.  Ledger  improved  the  time  by  baking  a  supply 
of  bread  from  the  small  sack  of  flour  which  we 
had  brought  along.  I  treated  some  nice  boys, 
who  had  fetched  water  for  us,  to  mint^lozenges, 
but  they  made  very  wry  faces  when  they  tested 
them,  and  the  boldest,  who  retained  his  in  bis 


mouth,  expectorated  continually.  Brother  Weber 
asked  them  to  sing  for  us.  They  at  once  divided 
into  two  parties,  prepared  a  set  of  little  sticks,  and 
squatting  on  the  ground  before  our  tent,  played  a 
guessing  game  with  the  sticks,  accompanying  it 
with  chanting  and  swaying  their  bodies.  With  a 
mission-station  at  Quinhachamute,  two^  or  three 
annual  visits  could  be  made  quite  readily  to  this 
part  of  the  district.  Good  News  Bay,  by  its  very 
uanie,  invites  Gospel-work,  and  the  populous  vil- 
lao’e  of  Mumtrahamute  greatly  needs  it. 

“  H.  T.  Ba(’hman. 

[to  be  COHTIUCED.] 
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inortliug  ibe  sv'eather  was  rather  ooUl  and  I 
(lamp,  still  guests  came  from  all  directions,  some  ■ 
driving  10  miles,  in  order  to  attend  the  mission  H 
festival.  The  church,  holding  about  125  persoiis,  H 
was  soon  filled.  Before  noon  the  sun  gained  the  ■ 
victory  over  the  clouds.  Brother  Philij)  Guten-  H 
sohn  spoke  on  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seeii,  I 
Brother  Peter  Gutensohn  on  optimism  and  pessi-  ■ 
mism  in  mission  work,  and  the  writer  spoke  on  the  I 
“Motive  Power  of  Mission-work”  in  the  morning,  I 
and  in  the  afternoon  gave  a  short  account  of  our  I 
Home  Mission  field  in  the  West.  The  collection  I 
amounted  to  $70.  Id  Lake  Mills  Brother  bonder-  I 
man  occupied  the  pulpit  on  this  Sunday.  I 

On  October  18,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  I 
■Brother  Abel,  of  Hector,  Minn.,  who  is  on  a  col-  I 
lecting  trip  f.ir  the  debt  resting  on  the  parsonage  I 
at  Hector.  As  the  brother  stated  that  he  enjoyed  I 
making  visits  from  house  to  house  we  thought  we  I 
would  not  deprive  him  of  this  pleasure.  However,  I 
after  driving  or  walking  from  house  to  house  for  I 
four  days  from  7  A.M.  to  9  P.M.,tUe  brother  thought  I 
he  would  have  to  take  a  rest  at  the  next  place.  I 
The  collection  in  Lake  Mills  amounted  to  $80.  I 
On  October  10.  our  ur' "  "’.ponference  was  held  I 
in  London,  Wis*  '■  ^offers  an  excellent  I 

opportunity  ^  , it,  who  wishes  to  start  I 

a  business  in  . -,ojj«,..^iiood  of  a  German  con-  I 
gregatioD.as  our  wheelwright  desires  to  sell  his  shop  I 
and  move  to  Iowa.  W^trohmeier.  I 

NOTES  FROM  AFAR. 

VII.  BETHEL  ON  THE  KUSKOQUIM.  I 

[continued.]  I 

The  next  day  timely  preparations  were  entered  I 
upon  for  the  voyage  to  Carmel,  since  it  was  I 
necessary  for  me  to  get  there  before  the  fishing  1 
vessels  would  leave  lor  San  Francisco,  as  these  I 
would  afford  me  the  only  opportunity  to  get  home 
this  Fall.  Brother  Weber  gladly  acquiesced  in 
the  plan  that  he  should  accompany  me.  Besides 
the  pleasure  that  such  a  visit  to  our  other  band 
of  missionaries  would  give  him,  he  was  a  strong  | 
paddler  and  a  careful  manager,  and  in  addition 
could  learn  much,  both  on  the  way  and  at  Carmel, 
that  would  be  advantageous  to  him  and  to  the 
work  at  Bethel. 

A  miner,  named  Leger,  who  had  been  staying 
at  the  mission  several  weeks  already,  nominally 
earning  his  board  by  his  labor,  was  also  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Nushagak,  and  as  be 
offered  to  bear  his  share  of  the  expense  it  was 
decided  to  take  him  with  us.  Although  we  three 
could  have  made  the  journey  to  Carmel  alone,  it 
would  have  been  very  unwise  to  depend  on  one 
frail  bidarka,  and,  besides,  another  was  required 
•to  carry  some  of  our  luggage,  and  Bro.  Weber 
would  need  two  natives  to  come  home  with  him. 
Hence  Bro.  Kilbuck  proceeded  to  have  an  old 
bidarka  frame  repaired,  and  then  covered  with 
new  seal  skins.  This  work  occupied  several 
Esquimo  men,  and  a  larger  number  of  women,  the 
greater  part  of  a  week.  The  latter  prepared 
their  own  coarse  thread  with  which  to  sew  the 
hides  together  with  water-tight  seams.  The  ma¬ 
terial  used  was  deer  sinew.  This  they  frayed 
with  their  teeth,  and  then  twisted  the  fine  fibers 
and  finally  plaited  them  together,  making  a  cord  of 
remarkable  strength  and  durability.  A  trust¬ 
worthy  native  was  given  charge  of  the  work,  but 
he  came  to  Brother  Kilbuck  for  advice  and 
directions  very  frequently. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  SO,  I  held  a  formal 
mission  conference,  at  which  both  of  the  brethren 
and  the  three  sisters  were  present.  After  prayer, 
we  discussed  the  following  chief  points  bearing 
upon  the  work. 

First,  The  present  condition  and  needs  of  the 
mission  with  regard  to  externals.  The  annual 
giipplies  are  always  ample,  and  in  general,  have 
been  very  satisfactory  as  to  {quality,  too,  although 
this  year  some  of  the  canned  goods  are  inferior, 
hlore  room  is  required  ;  but  Brother  Kilbuck  had 
contracted  with  the  son  of  the  Russian  trader, 
Dementoff.  at  Kolraakoffski,  to  bring,  this  hall, 
the  logs,  already  prepared,  foi  a  new  school-house, 
the  dimensions  of  >.hich  are  to  be  2fi  by  20  feet. 
Next  year  he  hopes  to  get  another  from  the  same 
party  to  serve  as  a  chajiel.  and  perhaps  the  follovv- 
ing  year  a  proper  church  cau  be  erected.  ^  A  small 
chapel  is  also  urgently  needed  at  Ogavig,  an^ 
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(afterwards  interpreted  to  them  by  Brother  Kil- 
buck)  Bonuic.k  anil  Kawagaleg  kneeled  down, 
a  text  and  the  Old  Teatament  benedictum  were 
pronounced  over  each,  and  I  then  gave  my  lianil  to 
each  in  token  of  their  reception  asassiatauta  ui  the 
Lord's  service.  I  had  little  heart  to  attempt  an 
address  of  affectionate  counsel,  admonition  and 
encouragement  to  our  dear  raissionaries,  but  my 
official  position  required  it;  after  which  1  nmn- 
mended  them  all  with  their  people  to  Him  hose 
“  marvelous  works  and  wonders  ’  we  were  com- 
niauded  to  remember  in  the  Daily  Worn  fpr  this 
dav  of  parting.  Thus  closed  my  visitation  at 
“God’s  House”  on  the  Kuskoquim.  1  believe 
that  it  iustly  merits  its  name.  Here  the  living 
God  has  revealed  Himself.  His  presence  has 
supported  His  servants  in  their  difficult  labors  and 
in  some  almost  insupportable  trials.  His  grace 
has  strengthened  them  to  bear  untold  priva¬ 
tions,  and  still  to  press  on  unwearied  in  their 
labor  of  love.  Here  the  tempted  have  found 
refuge,  and  the  sick  and  the  distressed  “  a  very 
present  help,”  and  the  light  of  an  opened  Heaven 
has  illumined  those  who  sat  in  darkness.  May 
this  altar  never  be  removed ! 

Oh  God  of  Bethel!  hear  our  prayer. 

And  keep  thy  servants  to  the  end  ; 

Then  let  us  meet  around  the  throne, 

A  blest  eternity  to  spend. 

H.  T.  Bachman. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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[CONTI.XUED.] 

The  Snnday-school  continued  in  session  until 
after  11  o’clock, public  service  began  at  12  o’clock, 
by  which  time  the  church  was  filled  with  a  well- 
dressed  audience,  among  whom  were  a  few  Euro¬ 
peans  and  North  Americans.  The  Sunday  scholars, 
with  few  exceptions,  remained  to  the  morning 
service;  also,  as  many  as  had  their  Bibles  along, 
looked  for  the  Scripture  lessons  and  read  them  ae 
they  were  announced.  The  congregation  was  very 
attentive,  although  the  day  was  warm  and  the 

service  long.  ,  ,  ,.  ■  ,  . 

Bro  Erdman  conducted  the  liturgical  part  ot 
the  service,  after  which  Bro.  Romig  preached  on 
the  words,  “As  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ 
Jeeus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him,  etc.  (Col. 

2  :  (5.  7.) 

In  the  evening  a  public  missionary  meeting  was 
held,  in  which  the  Brethren  Kern,  Kuschnig, 
Berkenhagen  and  Romig  took  part,  the  latter  de¬ 
livering  an'address  on  our  mission  in  the  West  liidiM. 

The  church  services  are  well  attended,  and  the 
members  of  the  congregation  are  spiritually  intel¬ 
ligent.  Many  of  them  speak  of  a  heart  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  missionaries 
teetify  that  such  walk  worthy  of  the  Gospel. 

“Speaking  week”  occurring  during  one  part  of 
Bro.  Romig’s  sojourn  in  Bluefields,  the  opporlunity 
was’off'ered  to,  and  embraced  by  him,  to  become 
personally  acquainted  with  the  spiritual  condi  ion 
of  a  number  of  the  members  by  taking  pait  in 
this  duty.  The  impreesion  gamed  was,  that  in 
the  majority,  a  good  work  of  grace  "^s  being 
carried'^  on  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  ‘''at  ^ey 
clearly  understood  the  way  of  salvation  from  the 
guilt  and  power  of  sin,  through  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

According  to  a  prearranged  plai*  made  by  Bro- 
Erdman  to  facilitate  the  visitaiioo,  it  was  aeade( 
to  proceed  at  once,  by  sea,  to  the  most 
stalion,  Twappi.  and  then  ‘ 

taking  the  stations  in  order.  As  Bro.  Lrdman 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  officially  visit  the  stations 
since  hie  appointment  to  the  superimendeuco  of 
the  mission!  he  kindly  consented  to  accompany 
Bro.  Romig  and  act  as  interpreter.  1 
meet  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  1  >>6  k 
edge  of  the  country  possessed  by 
and  of  the  language,  nature  and  habits  of  the 
Indians,  made  his  assistance  invaluable.  lo 
which  it  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that 
ant,  brotherly,  self-sacrihcing  spirit  manifested  by 
this  dear  brother  smoothed  many  a  rough  place 
and  cheered  many  a  lonely  hour,  while  bis  cous^ 
crated  devotion  to  the  mission  work  gave  to  every 


U  hoped  that  Mr.  Dementoff  will  famish  this 

'“rond?t!:Ve  .nMUp.  Brother  Kilbuck 
reported  53  native  members,  of  whom  ““ 
and  twelve  women  are  ooramumoants.  These 
converts  live  in  different  village^  some  of  them 
at  a  great  distance  from  Bethel.  The  latter  spend 
a  week  or  more  at  the  station  on  special  occasion,, 
breth  and  are  visited  at  their  homes,  1  wo  Esqmmo 
ren  have  been  appointed  Native  Helpers,  fhey 
use  their  influence  especially  in  their  o'™ 

One  of  these,  Brother  Lomuck,  lives  at  I'-'okioh- 
tachamute.  25  miles  np  the  river ;  '•''O 
Helper,  Kawagaleg,  lives  at  Akiagamute,  so”®  J 
or  12  miles  farther.  These  brethren  teach  the 
scripture  lessons  which  they  have  themselves  first 
learned  at  Bethel,  to  little  gatherings  at  their 
homes,  using  Bible  pictures  to  illustrate  the  lesson. 

They  try  particularly  to  guide  the  young  people  in 
right  ways,  to  observe  the  Lord  s  day,  to  r  • 
mimber  His  words,  and  to  abstain  from  bad 
1  nractices.  That  the  [leople  may  know  when 
Sunday  comes,  they  encourage  them  to  use  a  novel 
little  weekly  calendar  in  the  shape  ot  a  oircular 
disk  of  wood  or  ivory.  Six  holes  arou nd  the  edge 
of  this  contrivance  represent  the  week-days  and 
one  iif  the  center  stands  for  Sunday.  Beginni  g 
on  Monday  a  peg  is  moved  every  successive  day 
?roroneh^oletothe  next,  and  when  the  circle  is 
completed  the  hole  in  the  center  is  occupied,  which 
indicates  that  the  Sabbath  has  come.  These 
Helpers,  who  are  strong  and  evidently  ?e“ib  ® 
men,  do  much  to  encourage  fheir  people  in  their 
struggle  towards  a  better  life,  and  to  «™“^act  the 
influence  of  the  shamans,  who  are  gradually  but 

""I^a'°rure!L“  members  are  not  allowed  to  de- 
need  ou  the  mission  for  tbeir  support  to  any  large 
extent.  They  are  usually  quite  ready  ‘o  " 
pay  for  what  they  receive.  In  cases  of  speoal 
need  and  distress,  however,  food  and  clothing  are 
of  course  given  gratuitously ;  but  even  the  school¬ 
boys  cheerfully  do  such  work  as  they  can,  in  re¬ 
turn  forthei;  food  and  clothing.  n  Summer 
many  of  the  latter  go  home  to  fish  and  hunt. 

Thirdly.  In  their  spiritual  condition  the  avowed 
converts  vary  greatly ;  cases  of  remarkable  stead- 
fastness  are  not  wanting  to  cheer  our  laborer,  and 
especially  on  the  part  of  such  as  have  enjoyed 
S  influences  for  some  years ;  but  others  show 
them  human  frailty  and  need  of  a  divine  Saviour 
as  plainly  as  many  professors  in  Christian  lauds. 
¥he“  mountain  boy”  who  had  been  eo  strangely 
implicated  in  the  violent  death  of  his  half-brother 
the  Helper  Hooker,  and  was  afterwards  a  cause  of 
much  anxiety  to  the  mission  family,  seems  now  to 
be  thoroughly  converted,  and  spent  a  part  of  the 
Winter  at  the  station.  He  was  here  during  the 
latter  part  of  my  visit.  The  church  discipline  is 
administered  with 

being  only  babes  in  Christ,  but  still  iii  such 
manLr  and  degree  as  to  prevent  reproach.  _ 
Fourthly,  The  plans  for  the  /uture.  as  cherished 
by  the  missionaries,  involve  a  decided  advance  I 
movement  on  the  Kuskoquim,  and  look  towards  a  I 
fuller  occupancy  of  the  great  field,  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  mam  station  at  Qmnhachamute,l 
on  the  Bay.  twenty  miles  below  the  warehouse.  I 

Tbiswill  divide  the  region  into  two  districts,  rhej 

Bethel  district,  extending  from  Lomavigamute, 
twenty-five  miles  down  the  river  to  Ogavig,  eighty 
miles  above  Bethel,  with  the  adjacent  villages, 
embraces  a  population  of  about  1,200  souls.  The 
new  district  would  begin  below  Lomavigamute  and 
extend  to  Cape  Newenham  on  the  sea  coMt,  a 
distance  of  170  miles.  The  new  station  would  be 
near  the  center  of  this  district  which  has  a 
population  of  about  840  souls.  Brother  Weber, 
who  can  already  preach  in  the  Lsquimo  longue 
quite  fluently,  would  be  glad  to  take  charge  ot 
?he  new  work,  with  Sister  Weber  and  another 
voting  couple  to  assist  him.  Brother  Kilbuck  I 
Lull!  also  then  require  another  young  couple,  and 
a  comiieteiit  teacher  to  have  charge  of  the  growing  I 

Af!er  some  further  conversation  on  various  1 
topics  the  conference  adjourned. 

During  the  following  days  I  enjoyed  the  peace- 
ful  life  aud  warm-hearted  fellowship  of  the  mission  I 
very  much  indeed.  The  center  ot  interest  to  the 
nZes  was  the  new  bi.larka;  but  fishing  was  not 
neglected.  Eddie,  a  younger  brother  of  our  | 
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Carlisle  stuilent,  David,  was  especially  diligent ;  | 
although  only  about  13  years  of  age,  he  alone  had 
already  caught  over  150  salmon  this  season  ;  and 
Andrew,  another  school  boy,  somewhat  older,  re*  L 
turned  from  the  mountains  with  four  and  a  half  I 
“  coats”  of  squirrel  skins ;  that  is,  he  had  captured  | 
over  200  squii  rels,  45  being  required  for  a  coat  or 
parka.  Brother  Kilbuck  aud  I  went  out  fishing  1 
one  day  with  Augustus,  but  the  salmon  were  not 
running  freely,  and  we  only  caught  one  king* 
salmon,  which  was  estimated  to  weigh  30  pounds. 

Saturday,  July  4,  as  Independence  Day,  was 
duly  celebrated.  The  fine  flag,  presented  to  the 
mission  by  Mrs.  Shepherd,  of  New  York,  was 
raised  very  early  on  the  high  pole  erected  by 
Brother  Kilbuck  just  before  my  arrival.  The 
patriotic  hands,  that  had  raised  the  colors,  un-l 
fortunately  allowed  them  to  rest  at  half-mast,  and  I 
with  the  union-jack  down !  Mr.  Lind  observed  I 
its  position  and  hurried  down  from  his  home  to  i 
learn  our  trouble.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  we  I 
were  not  in  distress,  and  the  colors  were  soon  I 
righted  and  sent  to  the  top.  Some  guupowderl 
was  also  burnt,  and  the  celebration  came  to  its  I 
height  at  11:30  o’clock,  when  the  Bethel  -S^arl 
arrived  from  the  warehouse  with  the  rest  of  the  I 
supplies,  all  of  which  were  in  good  condition.! 
Three  native  members  had  attended  to  this! 
business  in  a  very  speedy  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  goods  were  unloaded  and  stored  away  in  a 
few  hours.  In  the  evening  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  I 
accompanying  Miss  Lebus,  Patsey,  a  bright  native  P 
girl,  and  Andrew  %nd  John  Lomuck,  a  son  of  the  I 
Helper,  over  to  the  large  island,  for  the  purpose  1 
of  gathering  wild  flowers  with  which  to  decorate 
the  chapel.  We  found  flowers  and  mosquitoes  in 
abundance,  and  gathered  enough  of  the  former  to 
make  several  immense  bouquets. 

My  second  Sunday  at  Bethel  was  another  beauti- 
ful  and  blessed  day.  I  preached  in  the  morning,  I 
aud  ordained  Brother  Kilbuck  a  Presbyter  of! 
the  Church.  About  ninety  people  attended  the 
impressive  service.  After  an  intermission  of  fif- 1 
teen  minutes  a  service  was  held^^  in  the  native 
language,  in  which  both  Bro.  Kilbuck  and  the 
Native  Helper,  Lomuck,  made  addresses.  It  was 
I  a  strange  experience  for  me  to  listen  to  an  addi^ssJ 
by  a  newly  converted  heathen,  but  Brother  | 
j  Lomuck’s  calm,  thoughtful,  aud  yet  earnest  de- 
I  livery  was  deeply  impressive.  ^  The^  vast^  and! 

I  difficult  work  of  evangelizing  this  region  will  bel 
I  greatly  hastened  and  simplified  as  the  number  of| 
such  sturdy  witnesses  for  the  truth  is  increased.  I 
All  the  native  communicants  who  were  within  I 
^  reach,  together  with  the  missionaries  and  Messrs.  I 
Lind  and  Leger,  attended  the  afternoon  services,! 
which  consisted  of  a  short  preparatory  address.! 
followed  by  a  most  touching  celebration  of  thel 
Holy  Communion.  The  day  was  closed,  as  usual,! 
with  general  family  devotions  in  the  reception! 

I  room.  I 

^  Monday  was  rainy  and  stormy.  Nevertheless! 

the  final  preparations  for  our  trip  to  Carmel  were! 

'  attended  to.  Letters  and  a  few  trilling  gifts  fori 
I  Carmel  and  the  States  were  gotten  ready.  The! 

^  Sisters  prepared  all  the  provisions  that  we  could! 

I  possibly  take  along,  and  saw  to  it  that  our  clothing  I 
I  and  bedding  were  suitable  and  in  good  condUion.j 
1  The  bidarkas  glistened  with  their  new  coats  ot  I 
seal-oil,  and  some  of  the  big  draft-dogs  indulged! 
in  an  occasional  surreptiiious  lick  of  the  unctuous! 
drippings.  Some  of  these  noble  fellows  have  I 
passed  through  many  hardships  with  the  Brethren  I 
on  their  winter  visitations,  and  the  intelligent  I 
superannuated  leader,  as  well  as  his  big,  wbitej 
successor  in  office,  deserve  .special  mention,  tori 
God  has  need  their  sagacity  to  bring  their  mastersi 
safely  through  conditions  of  imminent  peril.  I 
On  Tuesday  we  were  surprised  by  the  very  early 
arrival  of  Brother  K^wagaleg.  ^  On  l^Ion^ay  he 
'  had  received  word  in  the  mountains. some  oO  “‘des 
from  his  home,  of  my  arrival,  and  had  started  oti 
in  his  kyack  at  once,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  I 
Bethel  before  I  left.  He  made  the  trip  of  nearly 
1)0  miles  in  less  than  24  hours.  After  breaktast 
we  held  a  short  conference  with  the  two  helpers  in 
Sister  Lebus’  room  ;  one  of  the  results  of  which 
was  the  public  induction  of  the  Helpers  into  their 
office,  in  connection  witli  the  farewell-service. 
This  gathering  took  place  in  the  chapel  at  J 
o’clock  and  was  largely  attended.  some 

ords  of  instruction  and  exhortation  to  the  Helpers, 
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[c'ontinup:d.]  ! 

Here  and  there  are  little  hillocks  called  by  the 
people  “Raise.”  These  are  covered  with  a  loose 
kind  of  earth  that  resembles  lava.  Many  small 
white  pebbles  and  large  pieces  of  very  hard  con¬ 
glomerate  are  found  on  these  tumuli;  but  on  the 
land  between  these  hillocks  no  stoues  are  found, 
the  ground  being  rather  marshy.  There  are  many 
pine  trees  growing  in  clusters  from  which  the 
people  extract  a  species  of  tar.  Of  fruit  trees 
there  are  mangoes,  oranges,  guavas,  plantains 
and  bananas.  As  vegetables  they  chiefly  culti¬ 
vate  cassava,  cocoa  and  yams.  Rice  is  also  raised, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  went  out  again  for  a  walk 
in  the  village.  We  came  to  a  house  where  an  old 
woman  was  singing  a  dirge  for  some  dead  relative. 
It  was  a  long  monotonous  chant.  The  words  were 
composed  extempore.  Bro.  Ziock  listened  to  one 
verse,  the  words  of  which  were, 

“O!  my  son,  thou  art  gone,  thou  art  gone, 

Thou  art  gone  into  the  great  darkness. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  me? 

I  did  not  send  thee. 

Oh  my  son,  why  didst  thou  leave  me !  ” 

On  entering  the  house,  we  found  the  old  woman 
swinging  in  a  greasy  looking  hammock,  in  the 
center  of  the  house.  A  fire  of  sticks  was  burning 
near  her,  the  smoke  filling  the  room  and  finding 
its  way  out  through  crevices  and  doors.  Several 
dogs  were  lying  around  in  the  room,  who  glared 
and  growled  at  us.  The  whole  place  had  a  very 
untidy  and  disorderly  appearance.  Bro.  Ziock 
and  Bro.  Erdman  both  spoke  to  the  woman,  di¬ 
recting  her  to  look  to  Jesus  for  comfort  and  help. 

From  this  place  we  went  to  the  house  of  Tern- 
boo,  the  “Wita.”  It  presented  a  great  contrast 
to  the  other.  Here  every  thing  was  tidy  and 
clean.  The  earthen  floor  cleanly  swept.  Stools 
and  benches  nicely  scoured,  were  oflfered  as  seats. 
The  house  was  divided  into  two  apartments.  A 
sort  of  net  basket,  called  a  “kuah,”  made  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  was  hanging  against  the  wall,  filled 
with  provisions. 

Saturday,  September  27,  was  a  very  busy  day. 
News  of  our  arrival  at  Twappi  had  spread  to  the' 
surrounding  villages,  and  groups  of  Indians  came 
from  Anastara,  Para,  Dakura  and  other  places, 
to  see  and  speak  with  us.  As  early  as  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  I  heard  them  outside  the  window, 
and  as  soon  as  the  window  was  opened  hands  were  ^ 
stretched  toward  me,  while  the  salutation  “Na- 
kisma,  Nak’sa,”  i.  e.,  “How  do  you  do?”  met  my 
ears.  Nak’sa  is  a  contraction  of  nakisma.  One 
man  kept  us  a  long  time.  He  wishes  very  much 
to  be  baptized,  but  he  has  two  or  three  wives  and 
is  unwilling  to  part  with  any  of  them.  Finally 
^■’-left,  undecided  what  he  should  do. 

The  .Indians  are  seldom  in  a  hurry,  and  can 
^  /eas  Vy  understand  why  others  should  be.  They 
me  to  the  missionaries  and  sit  down  with  the 
imost  freedom  and  without  any  regard  to  time, 
id  it  is  only  by  patiently  waiting  until  they  are 
iady  to  speak  that  one  discovers  the  special  ob-  ■ 
of  their  visit,  though  it  may  be  one  of  much  I 
;)orv  nee.  | 

I  Ouring  the  day  fresh  arrivals  came  from  dis- 1 
laut  villages  to  attend  the  services  of  the  next  day  I 
(Sunday).  At  night  the  village  and  the  savanna  ^ 
presented  a  picturesque  appearance.  Camp  fires 
were  burning  in  every  direction,  where  the  new¬ 
comers  were  preparing  their  meals  and  getting 
ready  to  spend  the  night. 
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Trip  Littlk  3Iia8iONAKY  and  all  ol  its 
readers  Join  in  -welcoming  to  her  native ' 
land,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  in 
Alaska,  i\[rs.  Kilbnck,  wdio  after  safely . 
arriving  at  »San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and 
spending  some  time  with  her  parents 
and  relatives  in  the  West,  came  to  , 
Bethlelnnu  0(;tober  21,  "with  her  little 
daughter  Katie.  P>rother  Kilbnck  was 
to  have  come  also,  as  we  all  know,  but 
as  Brother  Helmich,  who  was  to  have  taken  | 
liis  place  at  Bethel,  was  taken  sick  at  San 
Francisco,  and  could  not  go  on  to  Alaska, 
Brother  Kilbnck,  who  wnis  -svith  his  family 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskoqnim  river, 
Avaiting  for  the  steamer,  nobly  l  eturned  to 
his  post  of  duty,  keeping  his  little  boy,  Joe, 
with  him  as  a  comi)anion,  while  Mrs.  Kil- 
buck  set  sail  with  their  three  children,  tw'O 
of  whom  have  I'emained  with  relatives  in 
the  West.  How  much  you  -would  all  like 
to  see  them,  wmuld  you  not  ?  Some  of  you 
have  had  the  pleasure  already  and  others 
will,  we  hope,  have  it  later.  You  would 
like  to  hear  little  Katie  sing  hymns  in  the 
Eskimo  language,  and  see  the  curiosities 
they  have  brought,  the  parkas,  or  fur  coats, 
and  gloves,  and  shoes  or  moccasins,  all  so 
neatly  made,  and  the  dried  salmon,  -which 
is  the  chief  food  of  the  Eskimos,  and  of 
their  dogs  too,  and  other  articles. 

On  last  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Love-feast  of  the  Soeiety  for  Propa¬ 
gating  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  Mrs. 
Kilbnck  communicated  words  of  greeting 
from  those  -whom  she  had  left  in  Alaska, 
and  told  ns  how  sorry  the  natives  were  to 
part  with  her,  and  that  the  school  children ! 
had  said,  we  should  send  her  back  as  soon 
as  possible. 

On  Monday  afternoon  she  kindly  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting  of  the  Junior  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  they  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  listen  to  her  account  of  the  work, 
and  to  see  her  and  Katie  in  the  fur  parkas. 

“To  do  good ’’ — in  Alaska  too — “  forget 
not.” 

OOI)  news  for  our  Theological  Semi- 
nai-y  !  The  last  number  of  The 
\  Moravian  tells  us  that  the  Secretary 
'  of  the  Building  Committee,  Brother 
Joseph  A.  Rice,  had  brought  a  noble  con¬ 
tribution  from  Salem,  N.W.  Almost  seven 
thousand  <lollars  were  given  by  the  Tins 
tees,  and  the  members  of  the  congregation, 
[making  the  grand  total  from  Salem,  thus 
far  !i;7219.  “And,”  The  Moravian  oontinuoi^, 
“tiieend  is  not  yet,  for  there  will  be  an 
addition  to  the  above  within  a  short  time 
from  sevei-al  extra  efforts  which  are  to  be  i 
made.”  That  is  a  generous  gift,  is  it  not  ?  | 
Pi-aise  the  J^ord  for  disposing  their  hearts  j 
to  devise  such  liberal  things. 

The  masons  are  working  steadily  on  tfiei 
walls  of  the  new  Helen  Borhek  Memorial 
Chapel,  and  they  are  iip  almost  to  the  top 
of  the  large  front  window,  which  you  have 
seen  in  the  picture. 


A  Letter  from  Alaska. 

HROUGH  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
we  are  enabled  to  give  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Little  Missionaey 
the  following-  interesting  extracts 
from  a  letter  written  by  Sister  Mary  Hnber, 
or  “  Aunt  Mai-y,”  as  the  children  in  Alaska 
like  to  call  her.  She  wi-ites  : 

(’ak:mej.,  Nushagak  Itiver,  June  5,  18!»2. 

I  suppose  you  know  that  we  have  many  little 
■'  boys  and  girls  here.  The  smallest  is  little  Robert 
Henjamin  Woltf,  who  has  grown  to  he  a  lively, 
pi’etty  baby.  Marion  and  Ray  often  take  hiin 
out  doors  in  his  little  carriage  and  wheel  him 
around  the  yard.  [These  are  the  children  of 
Brother  and  Sister  Wolfl’,  our  missionaries  at 
('armel. — Li).]  “Martha  ’’  isthe  nextyoungest 
in  our  house,  but  across  the,  yard  in  the  school 
kashima  live  three  families  now,  two  of  whom 
have  each  one  little  child,  and  one  of  them  has 
two  children.  The  Davis  Ifamily  have  Luke, 
al.Kuit  five  years  .old.  ,  JJA was  hapti/.ed  on 
Raster  Sunday.  He  has  gone  to  school  regularly 
for  about  one  year,  and  can  read  a  little,  and 
copy  his  lesson  nicely.  Alice  Hunter  is  two 
years  old.  She  is  bright  and  lively,  with  an 
indejiendent  little  air  about  her  which  will  serve 
her  well  when  she  grows  older. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stout  have  two  little  boj^s, 
Nicolai,  about  six  months  old,  a  pretty,  good- 
natured,  lively  little  fellow  ;  and  Vassali,  about 
four  years  old.  His  hair  is  long,  and  when 
combed  is  parted  in  the  middle,  and  braided. 

A  few  days  ago  INIr.  Stout’s  brother  and  family 
came  in  bidarkas  from  a  village  near  the  Kus- 
koquim  river,  and  said  they  wanted  to  sleep 
here.  The  brethren  gave  them  a  tent  to  live  in 
until  they  can  build  themselves  a  hut.  They 
have  two  little  boys  and  a  little  baby  girl  who 
walks  alone.  Now  1  went  to  tell  you  something 
about  little  “Martha”  who  comes  again  and 
again  while  I  am  writing  to  ask  something,  or 
just  to  be  petted  a  little  ;  she  is  very  affectionate. 
Her  Mamma  died  when  she  was  a  year 
and  several  months  old,  and  her  Papa  when 
she  was  three  years  old.  Then  her  older  sister 
cared  for  her,  but  last  Fall  she  gave  her  to  us, 
saying  she  could  not  provide  for  her  as  she 
ought,  as  she  was  not  well.  We‘  were  glad  to 
have  her,  and  she  seemed  to  nestle  right  in 
among  us,  as  though  this  was  her  rightful  home.  | 
We  all  love  her  dearly  ;  she  has  such  a  bright  ‘ 
sunny  temper,  and  naturally  tries  to  make  the 
best  of  things.  Her  brother  Yephim  came  a 
little  later,  and  was  put  in  the  boys’  room. 
They  are  very  fond  of  each  other.  Yephim  is 
a  few  years  older  than  Martha,  perhaps  eight 
years  old.  He  is  a  dear,  good  little  fellow,  so 
particular  and  painstaking.  Aunt  Emma  is 
very  much  pleased  with  him.  Passa  Clark  was 
another  of  our  little  girls,  six  years  old  ;  but  her 
parents  took  her  home  when  school  closed. 

;  She  is  a  dear,  loving,  busy  little  chatterbox,  and 
very  neat  with  her  work. 

Ongelina  is  eight  or  nine  years  old,  a  dear, 
good,  independent  little  girl.  She  is  my  help, 
and  a  real  little  comfort.  She  can  set  the 
table,  dry  dishes,  help  with  the  Saturday  work, 
and  the  work  in  our  room.  Anuska  is  her  com¬ 
panion,  and  is  a  little  larger.  She  is  Aunt 
Emma’s  helper,  as  bright,  lively  and  happy  as 
we  could  wish  her  to  be.  All  these  little  girls 
are  very  fond  of  dolls,  especially  the  two  oldest 
ones,  and  talk  to  them  just  as  though  they 
were  real,  live  babies.  They  put  them  in  the 
corner,  if  naughty,  and  make  pretty  dresses,  | 
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hoods,  etc.,  for  them.  Ongelina  and  Anuska 
made  whole  families  of  rag  dolls.  Papas, 
Mammas,  and  children.  Some  of  them  looked 
like  Chinamen.  We  have  had  many  Chinamen 
living  near  us  during  the  Summer  every  year 
but  this.  They  help  to  can  salmon, 
j  1  know  you  will  like  to  hear  about  our  dogs, 
j  We  have  many  of  them  now.  “  Leader,”  our 
;  oldest  sled  dog,  is  sick  now,  and  we  fear  will  die 
soon.  “  Nick  ”  is  a  large,  black,  good  dog,  with 
'  one  great  fault — he  steals  whenever  he  can  ; 
and  since  he  is  so  large  and  strong,  the  fish 
must  hang  very  high  (when  drying)  if  he  is  not 
to  help  himself.  He  is  very  selfish  besides; 
eats  all  he  can,  and  lies  down  with  a  ]»iece  near 
him  for  a.  future  meal,  before  he  will  let  any 
other  dog  have  any,  be  he  ever  .so  hungry. 
“Billy”  is  almost  as  strong  and  selfish,  but  1 
believe  he  is  no  thief.  He  works  very  well  in 
the  sled,  and  has  a  pretty  gray  coat.  There  are 
many  other  good  working  dogs  that  serve  us 
faithfully  in  the  Winter,  by  drawing  the  sled 
with  logs  for  building  or  fire-wood  to  the  beach, 
or  near  it,  so  that  it  may  be  rafted  home  on  the 
water  when  the  ice  is  gone.  Besides,  they  bring 
home  the  turf  and  coal  for  fuel,  and  cari-y  the 
Brethren  and  whomever  they  take  with  them 
I  wherever  they  wish  to  go  while  the  river  is 
frozen  up.  You  may  remember  that  we  had 
four  nice  pups  last  year,  or  rather  two  years 
(  ago.  They  grew  so  loyal  to  us  that  they  thought 
'  they  must  drive  all  .strange  dogs,  or  people,  from 
the  yard,  if  possible.  They  are  large  dogs  now, 
and  work  well.  We  have  four  younger  ones 
now,  three  gray,  and  one  a  dirty  white,  which 
follow  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  the  others. 
We  also  have  four  little  ones  with  a  few  black 
spots  on  them,  a  few  months  old,  and  just  as 
lively  and  cunning  as  you  can  imagine.  We 
feed  them  in  a  large  trough  in  the  yard,  and  sis 
tlie  large  dogs  are  selfish  enough  to  eat  all  their 
food  for  them,  some  of  the  little  girls  or  boys 
stand  near,  and  watch  over  them  until  they 
have  eaten  all  they  want,  and  then  the  others 
may  have  what  is  left. 

\Ve  have  a  nice  lot  of  chickens  this  iSummer. 
Mr.  Haller  gave  Marion  and  Ray  six  nice 
chickens,  and  one  rooster  with  a  pretty,  large 
tail  ;  and  ^»lr.  Johnston,  of  the  other  Cannery 
across  the  river,  gave  us  four  more.  They  have 
ja  lU)Use  made  of  two  large  store-boxes,  ])laced 
one  on  the  other.  The  upper  one  has  a  i>lace  to 
I  roost  on,  and  the  lower  one  the  nests  tor  the 
1  hens.  They  lay  four  eggs  in  a  day,  .sometimes. 
There  is  a  nice  little  yard  for  them,  enclosed  and 
covered  with  w-ire  netting,  so  that  the  dogs 
cannot  get  in,  for  they  would  kill  them.  There 
is  a  knot-hole  on  one  of  the  boxes,  where  they 
smell  and  try  their  best  to  get  at  the  chickens, 
but  cannot. 

Chris,  Nicolai  and  Mark,  our  three  six-year 
old  little  boys,  are  playing  below  our  window- 
now  :  they  agree  very  nicely  as  a  rule.  Aunt 
Emma  and  1  love  them  very  much,  and  care 
for  them  as  if  they  were  our  own.  They  and 
the  others  all  say,’  if  we  go  home  they  will  go 
!  with  us.  Aunt  Mar\. 
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Bethel. 


extracts  from  a  private  letter  from  miss 

MACK. 

I  am  at  last  getting  settled  at  my  work.  I  be¬ 
gan  teaching  on  August  3,  with  fifteen  pupils,  since 
which  time  more  have  come  in.  The  day  before 
school  began  we  cleaned  up  the  children,  clipped 
their  hair,  and  then  sent  them  to  the  bath  house  to 


gathering  all  we  could  find,  cataloguing  them  and 
placing  them  on  the  shelves.  They  are  not  very 
many,  but  the  beginning  is  made.  Lydia  and  I 
papered  the  two  rooms  and  I  painted.  On  the 
walls  we  placed  two  large  charts  of  Bible  pictures. 
In  one  corner  we  have  a  dark  room  for  developing 
pictures.  I  have  a  kodak,  and  as  there  is  a 
camera  belonging  to  the  mission,  we  hope  to  get 
some  pictures. 

There  is  no  use  in  sending  a  delicate,  helpless 
person  to  the  work  in  Alaska ;  those  who  are 
well  and  strong  soon  enough  feel  the  strain. 

T  am  glad  that  I  have  a  room  of  my  own, 
twelve  by  fifteen  feet,  in  the  school  house.  It  is 
nicely  carpeted,  and  with  my  stove  and  bed, 
covered  with  (piilts  which  friends  in  Nazareth 
made  without  knowing  that  I  was  to  use  them,  it 
is  my  own  comfortable  home. 

M.  J.  ISIack. 

THIS  MORA^VI^N. 


get  off  what  they  could,  after  which  the  fine  combs, 
with  soap  and  water,  were  used.  I  have  taught 
them  how  to  wash  their  necks  and  ears,  and  make 
them  do  it  often.  Every  week  they  are  combed, 
the  good  result  of  which  has  shown  itself.  _  They 
are  quite  docile  and  begin  to  know  that  it  is  best 
to  scrub  clean  the  first  time,  for  if  they  are  not 
clean  enough  to  suit  me  I  send  them  back  to  do  it 
over.  The  children  are  not  so  dirty  and  ugly  after 
all.  I  am  truly  glad  that  I  can  care  lor  them. 

We  have  fun  at  times  trying  to  understand  each 

other,  but  we  generally  succeed  in  some  way.  The  , 

little  boys  trot  after  me  like  little  dogs.  Yester¬ 
day  (August  2)  I  went  with  them  over  the  tundra 
after  berries.  We  gathered  a  large  dish-pan  full. 
Lydia  [Miss  Lebus]  canned  ten  quarts  to-day.  I 
wore  gumboots,  but  I  bad  to  think  of  the  dove  sent 
out  from  the  ark  which  found  no  place  to  rest.  So 
it  is  on  the  tundra.  It  is  too  wet  to  sit  down,  and, 
if  you  could,  the  mosquitoes  would  eat  you  bodily. 

I  stayed  out  two  and  a  half  hours  and  then  came 
home  along  the  river-bank.  I  found  very 
pretty  flowers,  many  more  than  I  expected  to  find 
up  here. 

The  children  and  the  people  from  the  barabaras 
are  now  in  the  yard  playing  ball.  The  boys  came 
for  me,  but  I  told  them  I  would  play  to-morrow. 
They  all  want  to  pitch  ball  to  me  and  it  is  too  hard 
work  to  keep  it  up  for  a  long  time.  I  made  a 
number  of  bean  bags  to  use  on  rainy  or  very  cold 
days,  using  some  beans  that  had  been  spoiled  by 
getting  wet. 

When  children  come  to  the  mission-station  we 
name  them.  This  year  the  first  new  boy  was 
named  Paul  and  the  firs^.new  girl  we  called  Mary, 
after  Brother  and  Sister  de  Schweinitz  at  Naza¬ 
reth.  We  hope  to  have  thirty  pupils  this  Winter. 

After  I  had  reached  Bethel  with  Bi’o.  Kilbuck, 
one  of  the  houses  was  fixed  up  as  an  office  and  bed¬ 
room  for  Bro.  Kilbuck,  for  where  he  is  the  natives 
will  be.  The  inner  room  is  his  private  room,  but 
the  office  is  always  open.  There  are  shelves  for 
the  library  of  which  I  take  care.  Last  Saturday 
we  hunted  through  all  the  rooms  for  the  books. 
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A  Card  of  Thanks. 

Carmel,  Alaska,  July  29,  1892. 

The  Missionaries  at  Carmel  wish  herewith  to 
express  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  various  con¬ 
gregations  and  friends  who  have  so  kindly  and 
bountifully  remembered  them  again  with  gifts  and 
serviceable  articles  of  clothing,  etc.,  for  them  and 
the  school-children. 

In  the  name  of  the  Carmel  Missionaries, 

Frank  E.  Wolff. 


The  following  is  a  copy,  verbatim  et  punctual im, 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  Bro.  Joseph  H.  Traeger 
by  a  little  Alaska  boy  at  Carmel  : 

Carmel  Mission  Nusliagak  R  G  1892 
Dear  Joseph  Tragaer, 

I.  would  like  to  tell  you.  What  we  always,  do. 
We  always  Saw  wood  and  Some  time.  Me  and 
Daniel  go  hunting,  and  we  dont  get  any,  and  we 
sometimes  make  guns,  and  This  evening  we  going 
to.  Mending  Pants  and  four  days  more  to  go  for 
fish  but  we  must.  Mend  our.  Pants  and  I  will 
make  handle  for  hooks,  the  handles  are  broked 
old  man  broked  it  Julas  went  allong  and  the  boy 
went  allong  I  dont  no  his,  name,  Mrs  Wolff  has 
little  baby  and  I  think  he  looks  pertty. 

On  Sunday  we  always  go  to  see  him,  on  Sunday 
Ray  was  so  glad  when  he  was  born,  but  I  think 
he  is  growing  and  growing,  we  make  gunes  all  the 
time,  we  make  pleanty  dirt  in  the  floor,  but 
Yephim  had  to  sweep'the  floor, 

I  gess  he  get  tired  of  sweeping,  and  and 
George  helps  him  to  sweep  the  floor  but 
I  rote  you  a  letter  quickly  be  cause.  Mr  Wolff 
said  that.  I  shall  write  you  a  letter.  I  gess  you 
would  be  glad  that.  I  send  you  a  letter.  I  will, 
tell  you  about  we  our  name  is,  Jacob  my  brothers 
name  is  Ivan  Harrison  I  am  Harrison  to  and 
we  could  talk  english  and  name  of  of  boys 
Eddie!  Daniel  Yephim  George  and  we  six 
boys  live  in  New  house  and  sleep  good  up  stair 
8.  I  go  to  see  Mrs  Wolff  on  Sunday  and  some¬ 
thing  is  best  t  >  rest  on  Sunday  and  on  Sunday  we 
take  a  walk  Mr  Schoechert.  takes  us  for  walk  Si  ster 


E  goes  out  for  walk  and  Mrs  Wolff  has  a  baby 
Nicolai  mamma  has  a  little  baby  to  I  wish  it  will 
be  summer  so  we  can  go  for  eggs  in  a  little  boat 
on  the  island  or  on  the  shore  away  over  ther 
whair  is  some  grass 

Your  loving  friend 

Jacob  Harrison 


THE  MORA-VIA-ISr. 


suitable  persons  in  preparation ;  and  in  view  of 
the  fields  where  we  are  engaged  these  candidates 
should,  to  our  mind,  be  preferably  young  men, 
for  we  have  no  Zenana  work  as  others  have. 
We  should  like  to  see  them  receive  a  thorough 
collegiate  and  theological  training  first  of  all, 
that  they  may  be  qualified  to  do  missionary 
work  of  all  kinds  and  every  kind,  and  then 
receive  a  complete  medical  training  in  Univer¬ 
sities  whose  diploma  would  admit  them  to 
practice  under  any  government.  A  protracted 
period  of  preparation,  moreover,  will  have  the 
advantage  of  giving  opportunity  alike  to  test 
their  intellectual  qualifications  for  this  re¬ 
sponsible  post,  and  also  to  ascertain  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  possess  the  grace  of  per¬ 
sistence  and  are  really  prepared  to  make  it  a 
life-work,  when  they  learn  what  sorts  of  self- 
sacrifice  a  missionary’s  life  demands. 

Now  that  the  wants  of  Emmaus,  St.  Jan, 
have  been  so  happily  supplied,  our  attention 
may  well  be  turned  northwards  with  special 
interest  and  energy.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  the 
financial  needs  of  our  mission  in  Alaska  will  be 
especially  great  this  year.  From  the  reports  of 
the  missionaries,  it  appears  that  even  before  a 
steam  launch  is  purchased,  a  larger  lighter  or 
scow,  either  sloop  or  schooner-rigged,  but  of 
shallow  draught,  should  be  built  or  purchased 
in  San  Francisco,  to  make  possible  the  unload¬ 
ing  of  goods  from  the  steamer  in  Kuskoquim 
Bay.  The  Bethel  Star  has  served  her  purpose, 
and  can  still  be  of  use ;  but  with  the  additional 
supplies  for  the  new  station,  she  can  no  longer 
be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  case.  As  it  is, 
in  the  past  for  one  year’s  supplies  she  had  to 
make  two  trips  from  the  steamer  to  the  ware¬ 
house,  and  even  in  the  most  favorable  weather 
this  occasion(d  vexatious  delay  to  the  captain 
of  the  steamer.  A  lighter  is  required  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  take  off  all  the  supplies  at  one  load. 
Doubtless  later  we  can  furnish  the  mission  with 
a  steam  launch  to  tow  this  lighter,  and  expedite 
her  movements.  For  this  the  special  steam 
launch  fund  must  be  reserved,  though  it  has 
not  yet  reached  the  requisite  sum. 

Even  apart  from  the  facilities  for  transporting 
supplies  up  the  Kuskoquim  River,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  mission  will  cost  more  than 
usual  this  year. 

Providentially,  the  field  is  widening.  Brother 
and  Sister  Weber  have  undoubtedly  moved  to 
the  upper  station,  Ongavigamute,  which  will  be 
a  filial  of  Bethel,  travel  between  the  two  being 
comparatively  easy  the  year  through.  Here 
they  will  endeavor  to  establish  a  day  school, 
and  success  may  be  expected,  since  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  neighborhood  is  quite  dense  for 
I  Alaska.  We  rejoice  at  this  vigorous  forward 


ALASKA’S  NEEDS. 


I 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  OCTOBER  26,  1892. 

'  iSlRS.  Kilbuck  in  the  Eas'J’. —Interest  in 
the  mission  in  Alaska  will  doubtless  be  deep¬ 
ened  in  our  eastern  congregations  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Mrs.  Kilbuck,  who  reached  Bethlehem 
on  the  ‘list  inst.  We  trust  that  circumstances 
will  permit  her  to  visit  quite  a  number  of 
places.  The  story  of  her  own  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  experiences  from  her  own  lips  can  not 
fail  to  thrill,  and  to  arouse  a  new  determination 
to  fidelity  in  holding  the  ropes  whilst  the  brave 
rescuers  go  down  into  the  deep  dark  pit  of 
heathenism. 


THE 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1892. 

memoration  of  the' imnisfry  ol  the  Angeis: — -3- 
Prayer  and  Covenanting  for  all  who  are  engaged”  i 
teaclang  and  training  the  Young ;  and  Prayer  Da' 
for  the  Children. 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

Reported  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference. 

Alaska. — We  are  glad  to  state  that  Sister 
Edith  Kilbuck,  with  three  of  her  children,  has 
arrived  safely  at  her  father’s  home  in  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Kansas,  where  she  will  rest  for  a  time. 
She  hopes  to  be  able  to  visit  in  the  East  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  months. 


o 

/ 


HE 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JULY  20,  1892. 


The  Editon  of  The  IVIoraviah  I'le.'iire  to  present  News  from  the 
urches  na  speedily  and  as  fully  as  possible.  Ministers  and  inenihers 
.efore  are  requested  to  forward  items  of  news;  for  the  interest  and 
less  of  this  department  depends  upon  them,  not  upon  the  Kdih.r. 

- - 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


Journal  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Kilbuck. 

F  ’’HEL,  Alaska. 

[continued.] 

April  1.  —  I  have  been  wanting  to  tell  you  of 
the  remainder  of  our  Easter  services,  and  of 
John’s  leaving  home,  etc.,  but  there  have  been 
too  many  people  around,  and  too  much  disturb- 
ance  to  allow  of  writing. 

Easter  is  gone,  but  a  great  blessing  has  been 
left  to  us  all.  At  11  A.  M.,  a  native  service  was 
held,  in  which  John  made  what  I  would  call  a 
splendid  sermon.  It  seemed  his  tongue  was  loos¬ 
ened  and  just  the  right  thoughts  came  first.  The 
natives  that  were  present  were  needing  a  special  | 
sermon,  and  they  got  it,  I  think.  He  used  his 
native  better  than  ever.  I  always  listen  as  much 
to  the  native  sermons  as  to  those  in  English. 

I  suppose  if  I  did  not  understand  just  what  was 
being  said,  and  then  know  each  separate  listener 
so  well,  I  would  lose  interest.  But  this  way  I 
enjoy  the  sermons  along  with  them  and  am  often 
able  to  refer  to  them  with  great  advantage.  For 
this  service  we  had  144  native  listeners.  The  large  i 
school-house  was  quite  well  filled.  After  the 
native  service  there  was  an  English  address  and  I 
then  the  service  closed.  After  that  there  was  a 
running  back  and  forth  between  here  and  Mr. 
Lind’s  place.  We  fed  them  boiled  peas,  bread, 
fish,  tea  and  sugar.  Mr.  Lind  gave  them  fish,  I 
bread,  tea  and  sugar,  and  such  a  time  of  feasting  I 
they  all  had !  Mr.  Lind  remained  with  us  for 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening  we  had  Communion 
over  at  Brother  Weber’s  home.  Only  eleven 
native  members  partook  of  the  Supper  with  us. 
Many  were  absent  and  some  were  excluded  from 
the  Communion  for  attending  the  masquerade  ball 
over  at  the  village  this  Spring.  We  were  very 
sorry  that  this  had  to  be,  but  I  think  it  will  do 
them  more  good  than  to  be  lenient  with  them. 
Those  that  remained  true  to  their  profession  en¬ 
joyed  the  evening  service,  and  I  am  sure  that 
never  before  was  there  such  a  genuine  brotherly 
feeling  between  every  one,  as  there  was  at  this 
meeting.  We  were  rejoiced  to  see  JNlr.  Lind  so 
hearty  in  his  feelings  to  the  natives.  I  believe 
there  was  a  real  kind  and  warm  feeling  in  him, 
when  he  clasped  their  hands  that  night.  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  quite  right  in  saying  that  each  re¬ 
ceived  a  blessing.  I  know  my  heart  was  full  of 
joy  and  peace,  and  the  blessing  we  will  carry  with 
us  to  cheer  us  to  greater  efforts  for  regaining  the 
wandering  ones  and  awakening  new  hearts  to 
know  and  serve  the  Lord.  These  people  have 
their  trials  too.  They  are  talked  to  by  the  wicked 
old  Greek  priest  until  they  do  not  know  what  is 
right  nor  whom  to  follow.  Lately  they  have  the 
deceitful  Catholic  priest  to  put  suspicion  in  their 
minds,  and  they  are  more  than  ever  at  a  loss 


wDom  to  befieve  or  wbat  to  do.  Father  Tossi 
did  quite  a  lot  of  talk  about  us,  and  the  way  we 
do  our  work.  He  said  to  the  people,  “  What 
kind  of  priests  are  they  ?  They  have  wives.” 
He  also  said  we  were  here  to  make  money,  and 
that  John  was  just  the  same  as  a  miner  and  was 
no  priest  whatever.  He  said  much  more,  and 
when  Brother  Lomuck  told  us,  he  heaved  great 
sighs  and  said  it  was  hard  to  tell  such  things  to 
us,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty.  He  said  his  heart  was 
full  of  tears  since  he  had  heard  these  things,  but 
told  us  that  all  was  not  dark,  in  his  opinion.  He 
then  spoke  of  his  work  among  the  natives  of  his 
village.  He  says  he  cannot  report  any  one  who 
has  came  but  boldly  for  the  Lord,  but  still  he  is 
sure  that  the  young  gentlemen  are  only  holding 
back  for  fear  of  the  old  shamans  and  old  people. 
He  says  he  is  sure  that  the  time  will  come  when  a 
big  congregation  will  be  gathered  in  that  place, 
and  they  will  not  be  held  down  by  old  supersti¬ 
tions,  as  the  present  generation  is,  for  that  already 
is  pretty  well  rooted  out  of  the  children  and 
young  folks. 

We  had  quite  a  long  talk  with  Brother  Lomuck 
in  private  and  were  able  to  cheer  him  not  a  little. 
He  also  put  new  hopes  and  cheer  into  our  hearts. 
We  are  glad  that  he  and  the  other  helper  work 
hand  in  hand  so  well.  There  is  not  the  least 
jealousy  between  them. 

The  village  that  lost  their  leader  still  holds  fast 
to  what  they  professed.  They  had  no  masquerade 
ball  this  year,  and  all  the  other  villages  did. 
There  are  a  few  still  that  are  influenced  by  the 
Greek  priest,  and  are  not  hearty  and  true  to  us, 
but  that  number  is  very  small  indeed.  We  really 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  yet  we  often 
let  our  troubles  and  disappointments  weigh  us 
down  and  make  us  sad.  We  surely  have  expe¬ 
riences  and  feelings  that  very  few  people  can  fully 
understand.  I  hope  if  ever  we  return  to  the 
States  we  will  be  privileged  to  see  missionaries 
from  other  fields,  and  compare  notes  with  them. 

Speaking  of  that,  makes  me  think  of  another 
subject,  and  that  is  the  sending  of  our  children  to 
some  school  before  long.  We  dread  to  think  of 
parting  with  them,  but  we  positively  dare  not 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

Another  letter  from  a  Boy  at  Alaska. 

liicraiim  ci 

CarmeTaTout  aa  Eskimo  boy  at 

a  br^hpr  years  of  age.  Presumably  he  is 

last  wee^  fIITh  production  appeared 
thrvT^nnr:  progress  is  being  made  by 

lish  a  ffw  who  knew  not  a  word  of  Eng^ 

sh  a  few  years  ago  and  never  dreamed  of  writing 

Eear  Fkiend 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  all  ways  do  We 

black  tbo 

;  Vu  cullered  chalks.  Now  we 

n  the  New  house,  this  winter  we  had  Christ- 

Harof  7uTa7't  ^  marbles  and 

string  ^*^0“  ia  a 

mg.  yestoday  Jacob  and  Daniel  and  that 

Mr?  W^lff  ""T  fishing  coats 

Mrs.  Wolff  made  them  for  us.  Jacob  and  Daniel 

are  wearing  the  same  color  of  coat’s,  on  Sunday 

we  went  to  see  Aunt  Mary.  Anna  and  Davis  are 

Baptised  here.  Edward  Davis  is  a  very  good 

boy ,  he  stays  with  us,  he  makes  nice  things  one 

fie  gave  it  to 

Aunt  Mary,  he  got  a  little  book  from  Aunt  Mary 
he  like  that  book  very  much  it  has  writing  out 
side  It  says  Joyful  words  and  we  use  to  have  a 
very  good  time  Mr.  Schoechert  said  we  are  goin? 
to  have  a  garden  I  will  tell  you  our  names 
Yephim,  Edward  Davis,  Ivan  Harrison,  Jacob 
Harrison,  George,  Daniel,  next  summer  we  will 
go  fishing  we  will  have  pleanty  time,  we  will  take 
a  fish  out  from  the  net,  when  the  ship  come  we 
will  have  no  school  on  Sunday  we  will  rest  today 
the  little  boys  are  drawing.  Mark  and  Nicholai, 
Edward  Davis,  Yephim  are  Drawing  today  we 
have  fine  Morning,  Every  Morning  and  Noon 
and  evining  we  wash  our  seifs  because  Mr. 
Schoechert  said  so.  I  have  Secon  Reader,  Jacob 
and  Ray  too,  we  Got  the  book  all  finished  with 
our  book  I  have  a  writing  book.  Marrion  and 
Ray  we  had  same  story  in  our  book  yestoday  it 
was  raining  when  the  boys  wor  hunting  but  it  is 
better  today  it  dont  rain  much 
Your  friend 

Ivan  Harrison 

Emma :  Ivan  said  he  wanted  to  write  to  you. 
you  surely  will  answer  it,  for  which  he  will 
be  much  pleased  and  thankful.  John. 


sailed  from  an  Atlantic  port,  bound  for  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

“And  she  will  never  reach  it,”  said  an  old  sailor 
on  tlie  pier. 

“Why,”  asked  a  bystander.  “She  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  staunch,  well  built  vessel.” 

“She  should  have  a  copper  bottom.  Here  is 
what  I  found  on  her  hull.” 

He  held  out  his  hand,  on  which  lay  a  soft,  tiny 
mass,  a  lump  of  jelly  within  a  wall  of  shell. 

“What  harm  could  that  do?”  said  the  other 
laughing.  “It  is  a  harmless,  half-dead  creature.” 

“Harmless,  half-dead  creatures  like  that  will 
eat  into  the  soundest  hull  that  ever  was  laid,  and 
leave  it  a  rotten  hulk,”  was  the  reply. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  the  good  ship  Albatross 
was  reported  to  have  sprung  a  leak,  and  sunk. 
The  barnacles  had  eaten  their  way  through  the 
sound  oak  timbers,  and  brought  ruin  and  death. 

How  many  gallant  boys  and  young  men  leave 
school  and  college  with  high  hopes  for  the  long 
I  voyage  of  life  before  them  !  They  are  well  born 
j  and  well  trained  ;  they  have  inherited  vigorous 
bodies  and  alert  minds ;  they  are  honest,  self-re 
specting,  ambitious;  they  are  equipped  with  sorai 
special  craft  or  profession,  which  will,  in  all  prob 
ability,  bring  them  success^  The  ship  is,  to  al 
appearance,  sound  and  staunch;  the  sails  are  set 
the  wind  is  fair,  the  sun  shines;  every  voi\c' 
prophecies  a  fair  voyage. 

But  has  any  miserable  little  barnacle  fastenec 
on  the  sound  timbers?  This  lad  relishes  uncleai 
jokes,  and  only  is  happy  in  low  company  ;  thi 
gay,  brilliant  youth,  a  favorite  in  society,  seek 
only  his  own  sense  and  comfort ;  another  “goo< 
fellow”  is  oddly  regardless  of  money,  whether  i 
be  his  own  or  his  neighbor’s. 

It  is  the  little  neglected  traits,  like  the  harmles 
worms,  that  eat  and  eat  into  the  strongest  char 
acter  until  they  bring  ruin.  Remember,  boys,  i 
is  hard  to  clean  them  off  in  the  middle  of  tin 
voyage.  A  great  vice,  which  draws  upon  us  thi 
scorn  of  the  w'orld,  or  its  punishment  we  strive  t( 
drag  out  by  force;  but  the  little  habits,  th( 
routine  of  daily  acts  acquired  in  /youth,  usually 
stay  with  us. 


T 


/a^THE 


BETHLEHEM,  PA,,  JULY  18,  1892. 


The  Kditors  of  The  Mohavtan  desire  to  present  News  from  the 
'  urches  iis  speedily  and  ns  fidly  as  possible.  Ministers  and  members, 
leftkre,  are  requested  to  forward  items  of  news:  for  the  interest  and 
less  of  this  departmeitt  depends  upon  them,  not  upon  the  Kditors. 
;eptod  communications  wnll  appear  as  soon  as  possible  after  tlieir 
*Mpt;  therefore,  send  them  promptly. 


‘^:j7UriC 


Journal  of  Mrs.  E.  M-  Kilbuck. 

BKi  irKr.,  Alaska. 

roONTINUKD.] 

March  24. — John  is  off  to  see  tlie  same  woman 
t,hat  just  one  year  ago  he  visited  for  insanity.  Her  ; 
husband  is  aliected  this  time.  I  do  hope  we  will  | 
noUhave  another  such  a  siege  as  last  year.  John 
left  with  his  eyes  not  well  yet  from  the  trip  before. 

I  am  anxious  for  his  return.  We  look  for  him 
to-night. 

Passion  Week  reading  and  services  were  com¬ 
menced  last  Sunday,  native  in  the  morning  and 
English  in  the  afternoon.  Nearly  all  the  natives 
have  gone  to  the  mountains,  so  the  attendance  is 
rather  small.  The  weather  is  quite  mild,  which 
reminds  us  that  Spring  is  coming;  slowly,  of  . 
course.  Brother  \Veber  has  planted  some  cah-  | 
bage  seeds  in  boxes.  I  will  try  to  do  the  same 
when  John  is  home  again.  The  men  are  sawing 
boards.  Five  more  of  our  folks  have  left  to  go  to 
the  mountains  to  trap  for  furs. 

The  “Mountain  Boy”  and  family  prepared  to 
leave,  but  even  that  small  excitement  made  him  | 
worse,  so  they  will  not  go  We  shall  all  be  very 
busy  to  be  ready  for  the  Summer’s  work.  When 
John  is  at  home  to  stay  (about  the  middle  of 
April),  we  shall  begin  house-cleaning,  Mr.  Lind 
made  us  a  present  of  a  splendid  big  feather-bed  in 
place  of  the  one  that  was  so  nearly  spoiled  by  the 
sickness  of  Mr.  Munson.  Yesterday  his  (Munson’s) 
things  were  overhauled  ;  his  gold  weighed,  etc. 
He  only  has  in  all  $72.20,  from  which  a  tomb¬ 
stone  will  be  bought.  Mr.  Spencer  took  some  of 
his  things.  He  had  a  gold  pen,  wdiich  was  given 
to  me,  for  Mr.  Spencer  had  heard  him  say  he 
meant  me  to  have  it.  Of  course,  I  was  not  anxious 
to  have  it,  but  I  took  it  when  everybody  insisted. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  found  of  his  address^  or 
that  of  any  of  his  friends.  As  he  has  only  half- 
sisters  living,  they  would  be  hard  to  find.  *  • 

March  26. — John  arrived  at  home  last'  night. 
He  remained  one  night  at  Kikichtagamute  or 
would  have  been  home  the  day  before.  His  pa¬ 
tients  are  not  as  badly  off  as  he  feared  he  would  , 
find  them,  and  he  thinks  they  will  he  better  in 
time.  He- left  them  medicine  and  direction  how 
to  take  it,  as  also  how  to  care  for  themselves  while 
taking  it. 


■  - - - - - - - - 

^he  wdi^'lier^is  quite  ^^Id,  but  the  sun  shines  j 
brightly  and  began  to  have  quite  a  power  in  pro¬ 
tected  places.  .John  is  fixing  a  box  of  soil  for  me 
in  which  to  plant  cabbage  seeds.-  1  want  to  try  to 
have  a  good  garden  this  Summer,  if  it  is  at  all  pos¬ 
sible.  I  know  there  will  be  so  much  else  to  do,  , 
but  we  have  long,  bright  mornings  and  evenings  ; 
in  which  we  can  work  at  it. 

1  know  this  Summer  will  be  a  very  l)usy  and 
John  will  in  all  likelihood  have  to  be  gone  all 
Summer  to  lielp  put  up  the  building  at  a  new 
station,  if  one  is  started.  When  he  is  gone  from 
home,  the  work  doubles  up  for  the  rest  of  us,  and 
the  responsibility  falls  pretty  heavy  on  me.  John 
relieves  me  very  greatly  when  he  is  at  home,  and 
now  that  Lydia  iSegins  to  talk  the  native  fjuite 
well,  she  will  take  much  of  the  burden,  at  least 
many  of  the  steps,  uj)on  herself. 

March  2!).  —  Easter  Sunday  morning.  You 
surely  can  have  no  prettier  or  brighter  day  for 
your  Easter  celebration  than  we  are  having  here. 
The  sun  is  bright  and  fairly  sparkles,  as  it  shines 
on  the  ice  and  snow.  With  yon  it  imist  be  Spring¬ 
like  and  may  he  warm  and  nice.  Here  it  was  25 
degrees  below  zero  at  sunrise,  with  a  brisk  little 
breeze  blowing.  At  the  early  service  most  of  the 
jieople  turned  back  before  they  reached  the  grave¬ 
yard.  1  was  surprised  that  any  one  could  make 
the  trip,  ’fhe  road  was  pretty  bad,  so  I  did  not 
attempt  the  walk,  but  remained  at  home  with  the 
children.  When  we  had  our  breakfast,  we  gave 
tea  to  the  strangers,  and  now  they  have  gone  np  ^ 
to  Mr.  Lind’s,  expecting  to  get  something  to  cat. 
We  hardly  looked  for  anybody  to  come,  as  nearly  i 
everybody  has  already  gone  to  the  mountains, 
but  yesterday  Jaunuck  arrived  and  (juite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  natives  fro»n  bis  village.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  natives  "are  here  after  all.  To  onr  i 
great  surprise  and  satisfaction  our  working-man 
Harvey,  and  his  wife  ('assock,  arrived  yesterday. 
They  have  been  staying  with  a  sister  of  his  who 
has  recently  died  after  a  long  and  severe  sickness. 
'J'liey  were  glad  to  get  home  and  now  our  working 
force  is  here,  and  Spriilg  work  will  begin.  Our 
food  supply  is  so  scarce  that  we  wondere<l  how  we 
will  feed  our  natives.  For  ourselves  we  got 
twelve  sacks  ol'  Hour  from  Mr,  JJnd.  'i’he  geese  i 
will  come  in  three  or  four  weeks.  We  all  will 
welcome  them  too,  -for  we  need  the  change  of 
food.  We  are  pretty  short  of  everything,  even  I 
now.  'I'hese  bright  days  make  us  think  of  Spring 
and  our  news  from  the  homes  and  friends.  After  i 
to-day  the  natives  will  not  come  aroiiml  very 
much  any  more,  'fhere  will  be  several  services 
yet  to-da}^  and  after  the  strangers  get  medicine 
in  the  morning,  they  will  leave,  and  John  expects  * 
to  start  to  Ivolmakoflsky  on  Tuesday.  During 
his  al)Sence  I  intended  to  write  most  of  my  letters 
(if  possible),  lor  when  he  returns  we  will  clean 
house  and  ju'epare  for  out-door  work. 
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March  11,  1891. — The  Brethren  took  some 
more  photographs  of  the  place  and  some  of  the 
children  and  of  us  Sisters.  I  do  hope  they  are 
better  than  the  others.  To-night  Brother  Wolff 
is  drawing  a  plan  of  their  houses  for  our  benefit. 
O,  if  only  we  could  get  lumber  as  they  do.  It 
would  not  take  so  long  and  so  much  hard  work  to 
build  up  and  finish  off  neatly  the  mission-stations. 

We  are  pretty  crowded  just  now,  espesially  as 
our  whole  bed-room  is  given  up  to  Mr.  Munson, 
who  is  still  very  poorly.  We  are  all  well,  and 
enjoying  ourselves  splendidly.  Brother  Wolff 
will  leave  us  soon. 

March  13.  —  He  expects  to  start  on  his  home¬ 
ward  journey  on  the  ’coming  Monday,  March  16. 
Lydia  is  preparing  the  necessary  provisions,  and 
we  have  packed  up  some  of  his  things  already. 
The  weather  continues  to  be  warm,  and  he  is 
anxious  to  get  away.  He  wants  to  be  at  home  at 
Easter,  and  must  make  good  time  to  accomplish 
this.  We  have  enjoyed  his  visit  so  very  much. 
It  will  cheer  us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  He  is  a 
good  man  for  a  place  like  Alaska  ;  if  only  he 
could  talk  the  language,  he  would  be  a  model 
missionary.  It  seems  very  bard  for  them  to  learn  it. 

This  evening  I  have  very  little  time  to  do  writ¬ 
ing.  I  must  make  so  many  stops.  Not  once 
during  an  entry,  nor  one  time  in  a  sentence,  but 
sometimes  between  words  and  letters,  until  I  be¬ 
come  so  confused  that  I  seriously  consider  giving 
up  my  regular  writing.  The  Brethren  are  out 
hunting,  and  are  late,  so  supper  is  waiting.  The 
weather  is  mild  and  clear.  Food  is  scarce,  and 
the  dogs  are  hungry  nearly  all  the  time.  To-day 
they  ate  several  good  boots,  and  last  week  they 
got  into  the  dressing-room  of  the  bath-house  and 
ate  three  fur  boots.  With  our  wood  team  and 
Brother  Wolff’s  dogs  there  are  about  twenty  dogs 
to  be  fed.  When  Brother  Weber  returns  with 
the  other  team,  I  do  not  know  what  we  shall  do. 
Our  food  supply  is  very  low,  and  no  hope  of 
getting  much  more,  I  fear. 

March  16. — Brother  Weber  arrived  very  unex¬ 
pectedly  yesterday  afternoon.  Had  he  been  a 
day  later,  he  would  have  missed  Brother  Wolff’s 
visit  altogether.  Instead  of  starting  to-day,  he 
will  wait  over  one  day  and  spend  some  time  at 
their  house,  and  then  start  to-morrow.  Brother 
Weber  had  hard  roads,  and  his  team  was  nearly 
worn  out.  He  himself  looked  very  thin  and 
weather-beaten,  but  is  well  and  hearty.  To-day 
thS  Brethren  took  several  more  pictures  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  some  of  our  working  folks. 
Unless  the  sun  shines,  we  will  not  be  able  to  finish 
any  for  Brether  Wolff  to  take  along  home,  for  he 
intends  to  start  in  the  morning.  We  have  just 
had  a  private  Communion  service  at  Brother 
Weber’s  before  our  dear  Brother  and  co-worker 
leaves  us.  Seldom  do  we  enjoy  such  rare  privi¬ 
leges,  and  we  thank  the  Lord  and  pray  a  rich 
blessing  on  each  one  may  be  poured  out  from 
above  and  grace  and  wisdom,  and  strength  un- 


1  failing.  In  this  one  comfort  and  joy  our  hearts 
are  truly  one.  What  if  our  surroundings  are 
different,  and  our  work  varied,  we  still  have  a 
common  end  in  view.  May  God  bless  each  one 
in  their  work,  and  give  some  fruit  which  shall  be 
to  His  glory  and  honor. 

March  17. — Brother  Wolff  left  us  this  morning, 
and  John  accompanied  him  to  the  mountains. 
From  there  he  will  return,  after  procuring  a 
guide  for  Brother  Wolff.  Yes;  the  time  for 
parting  came,  and  we  bade  him  good-bye,  while 
an  inward  prayer  was  breathed  that  God  would 
be  with  and  guard  and  guide  him  safely  to  his 
dear  ones.  We  have  spent  our  whole  time  with 
him,  and  now  that  he  and  John  are  both  gone,  we 
feel  quite  lonely  ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  so  much  letter-writing  that  our  time 
'  will  not  drag  from  now  until  the  vessel  comes. 

I  We  are  all  well.  Mr.  Munson  is  still  as  helpless 
as  ever,  and  looks  very  bad.  We  wonder  how  he 
will  travel,  if  he  is  still  so  poorly  in  the  Spring. 
It  will  be  hard  to  keep  him  here,  for  we  have  so 
much  to  do  and  no  good  place  to  keep  him  unless 
we  give  up  our. room  and  bed,  as  we  are  now 
doing.  Sometimes  we  fear  he  will  not  live  until 
Spring,  but  he  may  be  stronger  than  we  think. 

March  19, — Clear,  cold  weather  and  a  prospect 
for  good  roads,  for  Brother  Wolff’s  trip  home¬ 
ward.  We  look  for  John  to  be  home  by  to-night 
or  to-morrow,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  necessary, 
for  Mr,  Munson  has  had  a  great  change  and  that 
for  the  worst.  He  looks  very  badly,  and  we  are 
all  much  alarmed,  for  he  neither  eats  nor  drinks 
any  more,  and  is  as  helpless  as  any  baby.  Brother 
Weber  is  caring  for  him  and  has  quite  a  task  of 
it,  too. 

March  20. — All  day  Mr.  Munson  has  seemingly 
been  dying.  The  cause  of  his  sudden  change  for 
the  worst  seems  to  be  the  opening  of  an  abscess 
formed  internally,  somewhare  near  the  injured  or 
bruised  parts  of  his  body.  From  the  hour  it 
broke  he  has  scarcely  been  conscious,  and  has  had 
a  death-look  on  his  face.  It  was  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  care  for  or  stay  with  him,  so  offensive  was 
the  odor  of  the  discharge.  John  arrived  about 
6.30  P.  M.,  which  was  a  relief  to  us  all,  although 
he  is  nearly  snow-blind  in  one  eye.  Mr.  Lind  is 
here,  but  will  not  remain  all  night.  John  and 
Brother  Weber  will  sit  up  by  turns.  There  have 
been  quite  a  number  of  arrivals  form  different 
villages.  The  Catholic  Bishop,  Father  Tassi,  is 
stopping  at  Mr.  Lind’s  for  a  day.  He  is  on  his 
way  to  the  lower  station  on  the  coast.  Brother 
Weber  invited  him  there  for  dinner.  He  did  not 
visit  us  more  than  to  call  in  and  see  the  sick  man. 
When  he  left,  he  shook  hands  with  us,  and  made 
the  calm  remark  that  he  “  did  not  invite  us  to 
visit  them,”  but  if  we  ever  passed  that  way.  Why, 
why,  of  course,  of  cour.se,  and  then  he  politely 
passed  out  of  the  room. 

We  learned  through  him  that  the  Brethren 
Chapman  and  Cherry,  of  the  ‘Anvik  Mission, 
have  no  children  with  them  at  all  now.  Even 
the  two  boys  that  lived  in  the  house  with  them, 
and  in  whom  they  cherished  great  hopes,  have  left 
them,  and  they,  like  all  other  servants  of  Christ 
must  suffer  disappointments,  and  trust  to  their 
Master  for  the  strength  and  grace  that  they  so 
often  need.  We  feel  great  interest  in  andsyn^ 


paty  for  them.  They  are  our  Brethren  and  our 
work  is  one.  We  are  nearer  to  them,  too,  since 
Brother  Cherry’s  visit,  and  our  better  knowledge 
of  their  circumstances,  etc.  We  expect  letters 
from  them  in  the  Spring,  when  the  native  trader 
comes  over  from  the  Yukon  River. 

March  21,  —  Last  night  at  12.30  our  patient 
quietly  died.  As  John’s  eyes  were  very  painful 
and  one  was  about  snow-blind.  Brother  Weber 
cared  for  him  in  the  night,  and  to-day  after  he 
and  Mr.  Lind  made  a  neat  coffin  for  him,  he  was 
read  the  Litany  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,  and 
in  fact  conducted  the  entire  service.  John  was 
not  able  to  go  to  the  grave-yard,  but  attended  the 
service.  His  eye  is  very  painful.  Just  now  he  is 
trying  to  get  together  a  lot  of  mechanics  for  na¬ 
tives  who  are  present.  Brother  Weber  is  taking 
a  nap.  For  two  nights  he  had  lost  most  of  his 
rest.  Carrie  seems  a  little  better  to-day,  although 
she  jerks  some. 

Poor,  old  Mr.  Spencer  feels  pretty  lonely  now, 
I  am  sure.  He  is  such  a  helpless,  trembling  and 
feeble  person.  We  all  pity  him  more  than  ever, 
now  that  his  companion  is  laicen  away.  He  is 
almost  penniless  and  has  very  few  friends  as  rela¬ 
tives  anywhere.  He  expects  to  return  to  the 
States  in  the  Spring,  and  probably  start  a  peanut 
stand  in  some  city.  He  is  a  subject  for  pity,  al¬ 
though  he  is  in  part  reaping  the  fruits  of  a  wan¬ 
dering,  carele.ss  life. 

[to  he  (IONTINUEI).] 
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February!. — On  account  of  the  changeable¬ 
ness  of  the  weather  there  has  been  more  sickness 
than  usual.  The  sick  man  that  lives  with  us  is  very  j 
low.  He  only  hopes  to  last  until  “  the  priest  ” 
(John)  is  home  again.  I  have  talked  to  him,  , 
and  he  says  he  is  not  afraid  to  die,  but  will  be  j 
thankful  to  leave  his  sufferings  when  the  Lord 
calls  him  away.  He  is  concerned  about  his  ' 
family,  but  he  must  trust  them  also  to  the  same  j 
loving  Hand  that  takes  him  home.  I  can  not 
talk  to  him  long  at  a  time,  for  he  is  too  weak  to 
bear  it.  He  surely  can  not  last  much  longer. 
Both  hip-bones  were  worn  through  and  his  lungs 
are  nearly  gone.  He  suffers  so  much  that  we 
can  only  be  too  thankful  when  his  time  comes  to 
go.  Procopi  is  a  constant  subject  for  pity  and 
and  help.  His  sores  are  very  bad.  He  seldom 
gets  out  of  his  bed  any  more,  and  one  of  his 
little  girls  has  curvature  of  the  spine  and  is  likely 
to  become  a  cripple.  His  wife  has  the  same 
loathsome  disease  that  he  has,  but  at  present  it  is 
not  troubling  her.  The  old  woman  with  her 
head  so  badly  eaten  away  is  a  little  better  now 
too,  but  is  a  sight  to  behold.  The  little  cripple 
Maggie,  that  stays  with  Brother  and  Sister  Weber, 
is  seeming  quite  healthy  and  is  growing.  She 
sews  quite  nicely  and  but  for  her  often  stubborn 
disposition  would  be  quite  lovable  and  bright. 
They  try  to  train  her,  but  it  is  a  hard  task  to 
change  the  sourness  that  was  forced  upon  her  by 
impatience  when  she  was  a  disagreeable  and  help¬ 
less  child  among  hearties  friends,  or  rather  rela¬ 
tives.  The  “  Mountain  Boy  ”  is  away  with  John 
and  was  well  when  he  left.  He  thinks  that  if 
he  were  any  where  but  with  us  he  would  be  as 
crazy  as  ever.  Yes,  it  makes  me  sigh  when  I 
think  of  the  misery  and  suffering  that  is  always 
with  us,  to  say  nothing  of  those  cases  that  come 
and  go  daily.  In  nearly  all  of  the  closer  villages 
we  have  some  special  charge.  Around  the  trad¬ 
ing-post  are  a  number  of  families  where  there  are 
several  patients.  One  young  man  who  has  crazy 
spells,  and  an  old  helpless  woman  are  under  our 
care.  We  never  know  what  minute  he  will  be 
brought  here  crazy.  When  he  gets  such  s|)ells, 
he  always  wants  to  be  here  and,  if  possible,  be 
always  with  John.  At  times  it  takes  three  men 
to  hold  him,  and  sometimes  he  only  cries  and  is 
afraid.  When  John  is  gone,  I  can  manage  him 
better  than  any  one  else.  He  thinks  he  must 
mind  me,  and  if  I  take  hold  of  him  and  tell  him 
to  sit  down,  he  does  it.  Ho  you  wonder  that  we 
have  a  sad  and  grave  feeling  most  of  the  time  ? 
Is  it  any  surprise  that  when  we  do  have  a  few 
quiet  moments,  we  feel  more  like  praying  and 
resting  than  like  talking  and  laughing  ?  Many 
times  some  over-reaching,  brassy  native  will  come 
around  and  try  your  patience  so,  by  his  or  her 
forward,  scheming  ways.  You  turn  them  a  cold 
shoulder.  You  can  not  listen  to  all  their  begging 
and  teasing,  and  at  last  they  go.  When  they  are 
gone  the  thought  comes,  “  What  if  I  was  tired  or 
busy  ?  I  should  have  been  more  patient,  even  if 
I  did  not  listen  to  what  they  said  or  wished.  I 
might  have  had  a  chance  to  say  a  word  for  Christ, 
and  even  if  it  was  not  welcome,  it  might  have 
been  remembered  and  in  time  brought  forth  some 
good  fruit.” 


February  3. — The  sick  man  is  very  low.  Last  , 
night  and  to-day  Brother  Weber  and  I  have  been 
with  him  all  we  could.  He  takes  great  comfort 
in  hearing  us  talk  of  the  better  things  to  come. 
We  have  prayed  with  and  talked  to  him,  and  he 
is  very  calm  and  resigned.  He  says  he  asks  the 
Lord  to  wash  away  his  sins  and  that  he  is  not 
afraid  to  die,  but  will  be  thankful  to  leave  his 
sufferings  and  join  his  five  little  children  that 
have  gone  before.  The  most  we  can  do  for  him  is 
to  assure  him  of  the  nearness  and  sympathy  of 
the  Saviour,  to  hold  out  the  rest  and  peace  that 
he  is  so  near  to  and  to  pray  with  him.  He  has 
before  him  a  picture  of  the  resurrection,  where  ! 
Christ  with  outstretched  hands  is  welcoming  the 
pilgrims  as  they  cross  the  river  of  death.  Past 
the  gate  that  opens  at  the  Cross  are  some  being 
escorted  into  a  beautiful  city  by  the  angels.  The 
book  belongs  to  Sister  Weber,  but  they  have  left 
it  there  at  his  request,  and  he  looks  at  it  hard  and 
long,  as  he  tries  to  breath  the  hard,  short  breath 
that  is  still  left  him. 

February  4. — The  sick  man  still  lives,  but  is 
nearing  his  end.  Just  this  evening  Bro.  Weber 
and  I  were  with  him  and  I  talked  to  him  again, 
giving  him  words  of  comfort  and  cheer.  He  is 
perfectly  at  peace  and  says  he  can  almost  see  his 
rest.  He  bade  us  both  good-bye  and  said  he 
would  be  waiting  to  greet  us  when  we  come.  He 
then  talked  to  his  wife,  urging  her  to  live  for 
Christ  and  not  to  mourn  for  him  too  much.  He 
thanked  us  again  and  again  for  the  comfort  we 
had  given  him,  both  spiritually  and  bodily.  He 
now  is  waiting,  waiting  for  the  end  to  come  and 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  go  to  his  new  expectant 
home. 

February  10. — To-day  we  are  experiencing  the 
most  fearful  wind  and  snow-storm  of  all  our  stay 
in  Alaska.  This  morning  the  weather  did  not  look 
so  very  bad,  but  was  blowin^sorae  from  the  south¬ 
west.  One  man  went  to  the  timber  to  cut  down 
trees,  and  two  of  the  smaller  school-boys  hitched 
up  the  dogs,  and  went  after  a  load  of  wood.  Be¬ 
fore  they  were  gonn  very  long,  the  storm  began 
and  soon  veered  around  to  the  north.  The  sky 
though  clear  of  clouds  was  black  with  driving 
snow,  and  you  could  not  see  from  one  house  to  the 
other.  The  timber  is  about  two  miles  away  and 
my  heart  beat  with  anxiety  as  I  offered  up  a  short 
and  fervent  prayer  for  the  safe  return  of  those  i 
that  were  out  in  the  storm.  John  is  away  yet  on 
his  trip  to  Togiak,  and  it  went  through  me  like  a 
knife  when  I  was  told  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
tent.  I  was  sewing  by  hand  all  day  and  it  was  a 
stitch  and  a  prayer,  a  stitch  and  a  prayer.  Thank¬ 
ful  as  I  was  for  the  every  comfort  that  surrounded 
me  and  the  dear  little  ones,  I  could  not  enjoy  it 
with  the  thought  ever  before  me  that  he  might  be 
cold  and  hungry  or  might  freeze  his  feet  or  hands 
badly.  I  know  by  my  own  experience,  that  God 
does  ansiver  the  'prayers  of  His  children,  and  now  I 
leave  him  to  the  care  of  One  who  never  will  for¬ 
sake  him  in  the  hour  of  trouble.  My  prayers 
were  answered  in  behalf  of  those  here,  and  with 
the  dogs  to  lead  they  arrived  about  1.15  P.  M., 
cold  and  nearly  blind  with  the  storm.  The  boys 
said  they  never  would  have  found  the  way  but  for 
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theTr  team,  which  never  turned  to  one  si'de  or  the 
other.  How  we  did  welcome  them.  Their  faces  , 
were  swollen  with  cold  and  cut  by  the  driving  snow. 
One  boy  froze  his  wrist  a  little.  They  however 
soon  felt  better  after  some  good  hot  tea  to  warm 
them  up.  As  I  write  I  can  hear  the  wind  howl¬ 
ing  and  moaning  outside.  The  night  will  be  a 
fearful  one.  God  pity  any  who  should  be  without 
shelter. 

The  sick  man  has  rallied  again  and  is  somewhat 
better.  He  now  has  hopes  of  living  to  see  John 
again.  The  rest  of  us  are  all  well.  Even  Carrie 
is  around  every  day,  although  not  quite  so  well  as 
she  had  been. 

February  12.— The  Lorddtd  hear  my  prayers, 
and  last  evening  after  a  long  and  weary  day  s 
travel  John  arrived  in  safety.  We  were  just 
through  with  supper,  and  hearing  the  dogs  howl 
outside,  I  ran  out  to  see  if  possibly  he  might  be 
here.  I  really  did  not  expect  to  see  him,  but 
there  he  was  with  the  school-boys  and  Brother 
and  Sister  Weber  standing  around  the  sleigh. 
He  came  up  quietly  with  the  intention  of  sur¬ 
prising  us,  and  we  were  surprised,  happily  so.  I 
r.nt.  and  had  hold  of  him  before  he  saw  me. 
His  face  and  parka-hood  were  all  white  with 
frost,  but  he  was  well.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
ran  into  the  house  and  told  Lydia,  the  children 
and  the  natives.  Of  course  that  raised  an  uproar 
of  joy,  as  every  one,  even  the  children,  rushed  for 
the  door.  Lydia  threw  her  arms  around  me,  and 
gave  me  a  good,  warm  kiss ;  she  was  so  glad,  and 
especially  tor  my  sake.  I  never  saw  the  children 
so  wild  with  joy,  as  they  stood  around  their  papa, 
all  saying  “  Papa  ”  at  once.  While  Lydia  pre¬ 
pared  a  steaming  supper,  I  helped  John  to  get 
thawed  out  a  little,  and  have  a  good  wash.  If 
you  could  have  seen  the  little  that  remained  of 
his  provisions,  you  would  not  have  wondered  at 
the  hearty  supper  he  ate.  After  that  we  talked  a 
while  ;  then  spent  an  hour  at  Brother  Weber’s 
and  came  home,  had  prayers,  and  with  happy  and 
thankful  hearts  to  God  for  His  never-failing 
mercy  towards  us  at  all  times  we  retired.  , 

Instead  of  coming  home  over  the  mountains,  as 
he  had  intended,  he  came  back  by  way  of  the 
coast.  He  heard  nothing  from  Carmel,  and  fears 
that  Brother  Wolff  may  be  storm-bound  amongst 
the  mountains.  At  first  he  did  intend  to  go  as  far 
as  Togiak,  but  heard  that  some  contagious  disease 
I  was  carrying  off  the  people  from  that  village  on 
down  towards  Nushagak,  and  so  feared  to  go  any 
farther  ;  hence  he  turned  back.  He  was  out  in 
.  that  fearful  storm,  but  although  he  could  not  see 
I  his  whole  team  for  the  storm  and  had  no  idea  of 
the  road,  the  Lord  guided  him  to  a  little,  unin- 
I  habited  village,  where  they  were  able  to  find 
!  shelter  and  safety  from  the  storm.  They  chopped 
open  the  snowed-up  entrance  of  one  of  the  little 
mud-houses,  and  then  went  in,  dogs  and  all,  and 
remained  until  yesterday  morning,  when  they 
made  an  early  start  for  home. 

Thus  you  see  how  the  Lord  fulfills  His  promise 
to  never  leave  nor  forsake  His  children.  All  this 
morning  we  have  spent  in  talking.  I  might  write 
more  of  his  trip,  but  will  try  to  send  you  his  jour¬ 
nal,  which  will  be  more  interesting. 

The  day  is  clear,  quiet  and  very  cold. 

!  [to  be  continued.] 
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1  News  from  Aeaska. — By  the  courtesy  of 
!  Bishop  Levering  TtiE  Moravian  is  enabled 
to  give  a  few'  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by 
Sister  Wolf  at  C’armel,  Alaska,  on  September  ! 
11,  1892,  and  received  at  Bethlehem,  vi« 

Kodiak,  on  February  6,  1893.  We  hope  to 
give  other  letters  in  onr  next  issue. 

Home  Missions  Aoatn. — From  tliis  week’s 
acknowledgments  it  becomes  evident  that  hardly 
more  than  $250  are  needed  to  reach  the  goal, 
and  that  the  goal  wall  be  reached.  ^Vhat  if  we 
pass  the  goal?  Mdiy,  that  would  enable  the 
Board  of  Church  Extension  to  refund  some  of 
the  legacies  which  have  been  used  lor  current 
expenses.  ______ 

]Mrs,  Kilbuck. — Letters  of  in<[uiry  having 
been  received  from  friends  at  a  distance,  wt 
deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  state  in  public 
print,  so  that  all  interested  may  be  best  reached, 
that  on  Saturday,  January  20,  Sister  Kilbuck 
underwent  a  trying  operation  at  the  hands  of 
;in  eminent  specialist  in  his  private  hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  and  is  thus  far  doing  well.  AVith 
God’s  blessing,  and  the  v^ery  best  of  treatment 
and  nursing,  her  complete  recovery  is  hoped  for 
in  a  few  weeks.  By  his  kindness  and  substan¬ 
tial  aid,  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Goodell,  has  rendered 
a  most  valuable  service  to  the  Moravian  Church 
and  especially  to  its  mission  in  Alaska. 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  APRIL  5,  1893. 


“d~  TJi<s  Editors  of  Tsie  iiToRAVlAN  desiro  to  nrosent  Now-p  from  the 
•  rarhes  as  Bpeedily  and  as  fuU>  as  po.ssiblo.  Blinisters  and  meiia.era, 
icfirrc,  are  requested  to  forward  items  of  news:  for  the 
,s.,.,if  this  department  depends  >ipon  tlieni,  not  upon  tae  Jt'U  ors. 
•  ot-  ri  communications  will  appear  as  soon  as  p<»8sibl0  a)  -er  lUiur 
therefore,  send  them  promptly. 
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fee  <l»i5ld.tins  tile  position  of  Tnr  Moravian,  and  its 


Alaska. 

In  all  probability,  a  large  number  of  the 
readers  of  The  Moravian  have  not  yet  seen  the 
new  “  Sketch  Map  of  Alaska,  prepared  for  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  by  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  To  accompany  Reindeer 
i  Report  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  U.  S.  General 
Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska.”  This  map 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  social  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
natives  of  that  arctic  land,  as  it  not  only  presents 
accurately  the  main  geographical  features  of  the 
country,  but  also  gives  the  locations  of  our  own 
mission  stations,  and  of  those  established  by 
other  churches,  and  shows  (and  for  this  it  was  es¬ 
pecially  intended)  that  almost  the  whole  of 
Alaska’s  vast  area  affords  good  pasturage  for 
reindeer. 

In  his  address  before  the  Alaska  Auxiliary  Mis-  I 
sionary  Society,  at  Bethlehem,  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  March  12,  Dr.  Jackson  referred  to  this, 
as  well  as  other  interesting  points,  as  bearing  on  ^ 
the  development  of  a  Christian  civilization  among 
the  Alaskan  Esquimaux.  It  is  certainly,  as  Dr. 
Jackson  said,  the  mission  of  our  most  holy  faith, 
not  only  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  Christianize, 
but,  in  so  doing,  also  to  civilize  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  and  in  order  to  that,  we  must  adopt  all  i 
available  means  to  better  their  temporal  condi¬ 
tion.  Surveying  the  work  of  missions  in  all  the 
world,  throughout  all  their  history,  we  find  that 
they  have  always  introduced  and  developed  the 
civilization  of  the  nations  ;  so  that  Christianity  * 
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and  civilization  have  gone  hand  in  hand  inelevat-  j 
ing  the  human  race. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  only  true  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  that  based  upon  the  preaching  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ.  All  civilization  not  thus  based  has 
shown  itself  to  be  but  partial  and  delusive.  If 
the  elevation  and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Alaska  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  all  good 
Christian  citizens  of  these  United  States,  as  it  j 
ought  to  be,  and  the  question  is  asked,  “How  j 
shall  it  be  effected?”  there  can  be  but  one 
answer,  “  Go,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  them.” 
This  may  be  a  work  of  some  difficulty  and  even  ^ 
of  danger,  as  we  know  from  the  experience  of  our 
own  missionaries,  and  as  we  learned  from  Dr. 
Jackson’s  account  of  some  of  the  experiences  of  ' 
others.  But  it  is  certainly  a  work  of  much  bless-' 
ing  and  success,  as  we  also  know,  and  as  was  so 
ably  shown  in  the  reply  of  Sister  Kilbuck  to  a 
pessimist  detractor  of  the  Alaska  mission  work, 
recently  published  in  these  columns. 

Glancing  at  the  map,  to  which  reference  was 
made  before,  we  see  that  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  work  of  possessing  the  land  for 
Christ.  From  Sitka  and  the  adjacent  region  in 
the  southeast,  from  the  Aleutian  Isles,  and  our  own 
stations  in  the  southwest,  along  the  Kuskokwim 
and  the  Yukon  Rivers,  on  the  western  coast,  up 
to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  onward  even  to 
Point  Barrow  on  the  northern  coast,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Episco-  | 
palians,  Moravians,  all  are  engaged  in  the  work  i 
of  christianizing  and  civilizing  the  degraded  na¬ 
tives.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  we  are  not 
alone  in  the  work,  and  to  hear  of  the  success  of 
others,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  even  though  we 
must  remember  that,  in  proportion  to  the  vast 
area  of  the  country,  only  “  a  small  beginning  has 
been  made,”  and  that  “  there  remaineth  yet  very 
much  land  to  be  possessed.” 

In  his  address  Dr.  Jackson  spoke  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  two  new  stations  on  the  northwestern 
coast,  in  a  region  regarded  as  so  dangerous  that 
when  missionaries  had  been  left  there  it  seemed  to 
be  at  the  peril  of  their  lives;  so  that  when  the 
next  annual  visit  was  made  to  those  stations,  as 
soon  as  the  revenue  cutter  was  near  enough, ' 
glasses  were  leveled,  and  every  eye  anxiously  gazed 
at  the  coast  to  see  whether  the  houses  built  the 
year  before  were  still  there.  Not  only  were  they 
seen  ere  long,  but  the  missionaries  were  found 
alive  and  well,  and  reported  most  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  work.  So  eager  had  the  people  been 
for  instruction  that  the  house  could  not  contain 
all  who  came,  and  the  missionaries  had  been 
obliged  to  hold  three  sessions  of  school  daily,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  prevent  those  who 
had  attended  one  session  from  trying  to  crowd  into 
the  others  also. 

This  eagerness  for  instruction  is  almost  as 
pathetic  a  feature  of  the  work  as  the  impoverished 
and  degraded  condition  of  the  Alaskans;  im¬ 
poverished,  because  they  have  been  robbed  of  their 
means  of  subsistence,  the  walrus,  seal,  and  whale, 
by  civilized  nations.  So  thoroughly  has  this 
work  been  done.  Dr.  Jackson  informed  us,  that 
whale-ships  are  now  forced  to  go  beyond  Point 
Barrow,  in  order  to  find  whales.  Owing  to  this 
lack  of  the  means  of  subsistence  on  which  they 
had  always  depended,  and  partly  owing  to  their 
own  lack  of  thrift  and  economy,  sad  instances  of 
destitution  and  even  of  the  starvation  of  numbers 
had  occurred,  as  narrated  by  Dr.  Jackson.  To 
obviate  this,  he  suggested,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  natives,  who  do  not  lay  up  any  store  of  food 
for  Winter,  or  a  time  of  scarcity,  should  he  in¬ 
duced  to  deposit  the  surplus  which  they  may  have 
at  any  time,  with  the  missionaries,  so  that  these 
could  take  care  of  it,  and  give  it  to  them  when 
they  would  be  in  need.  j 

The  domestication  of  the  Siberian  reindeer  in  ^ 
Alaska,  as  urged  by  Dr.  Jackson,  would  seem  to 
be  possibly  an  important  factor,  hereafter,  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  temporal  condition  of  the  na¬ 
tives  ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  all  who  can, 
to  advocate  and  further  the  project  ?  For  we 
must  feed  the  hungry,  as  the  Saviour  did,  if  we 
would  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  successfully. 
Dr.  Jackson  informed  us,  that  a  herd  of  175  rein¬ 
deer  had  been  already  bought  in  Siberia,  where 
the  people  have  plenty  of  them,  and  do  not  lack 
food,  and  had  been  taken  across  Behring  Strait  into 
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April  15.  —  I  wish  you  could  be  here  and  see 
the  vigor  and  happiness  that  such  a  beautiful 
morning  puts  into  us  all.  A  peculiar  weight  that 
cannot  be  explained  hangs  over  us  all  the  long 
dreary  winter,  but  a  day  like  this  drives  it  all 
away,  and  we  feel  like  new  beings.  I  was  out  for 
a  walk  along  the  bank  where  the  snow  is  gone. 

I  found  some  green  moss  and  a  few  leaves  so  they 
were  transferred  to  a  dish  and  are  now  in  my 
window.  Katie  and  Harry  were  with  me.  We 
had  a  pleasant  little  tramp,  then  came  back  to 
where  the  men  are  sawing  boards.  Two  saws  are 
being  used  and  four  men.  I  sat  on  the  pile  of 
finished  lumber  to  watch  them  work,  and  talk  to 
John.  He  is  one  of  the  sawyers.  They  are  all 
happy  in  their  work  and  are  doing  well.  By  hard 
work  John  and  Harvey  can  saw  nearly  100  feet  of 
inch  lumber  in  a  day,  the  other  men  not  quite  so 
much.  We  save  the  slabs  very  carefully  for  they 
are  good  for  floors  and  some  other  places. 

Sawing  is  very  hard  work.  I  must  often  think 
how  much  hard  work  is  done  for  this  mission. 
Every  thing  accomplished  at  this  place  costs  hard 
labor.  Not  the  building  of  a  house  or  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  cupboard,  but  first  the  getting  of  the  logs, 
then  rolling  up  onto  a  high  bank  and  from  there 
to  a  sawing  frame.  They  must  now  be  made  into 
boards,  planed,  and  then  used  for  making  some¬ 
thing.  So  it  is  with  everything  else,  and  we  are 
only  too  thankful  to  God  that  He  gives  us  content¬ 
ment  and  pleasure  and  patience  in  doing  these 
things  for  Him.  Our  work  in  the  house  is  also 
hindered  by  the  great  lack  of  conveniences,  but 
we  live  in  hopes  of  some  day  having  it  better,  and 
we  too  are  contented  and  happy.  In  speaking  of 
the  hard  work  and  self-denial  that  is  given  to  the 
Lord  for  this  mission,  we  dare  not  forget  those 
who  support  the  work  and  give  their  time  and 
money  to  supply  us  with  such  things  as  we  have 
need  of.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  dollars  that 
are  being  collected  for  our  support  come  by  hard, 

I  honest  toil,^elf-denial  and  saving. 

The  dear  sisters  of  the  Church  at  home  who 
leave  their  busy  households  and  work  at  sewing 
for  us  here  serve  their  Master  very  acceptably,  I 
am  sure,  and  to  each  person  in  their  effort  to 
further  the  work,  will  God  send  a  blessing.  We 
here,  feel  His  blessing  continually.  Indeed  we 
could' not  live  without  it.  John  and  I  have  been 
here  six  years,  and  we  are  just  as  anxious  to  re¬ 
main  and  are  just  as  zealous  and  hopeful  as  we 
were  when  we  started  out  to  our  work.  What  a 
blessing  our  hearts  carry  in  them.  True,  we  are 
often  cast  down  and  discouraged,  but  our  Father, 
our  own  dear  loving  Father,  forgives  us  and  lifts 
us  up  again,  causing  us  to  rejoice  in  His  love  and 
patience  for  us.  How  our  love  grows  toward 
Him.  I  do  not  believe  Christians  can  feel  so, 
when  they  first  begin  to  be  Christians.  I  think  it 
must  grow  out  of  a  long  experience  with  the  love 
and  mercy  of  a  Saviour  and  Father. 


June  10. — I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  of  a  very 
pleasant  discovery  we  made  this  past  week.  We 
have  found  a  plant  growing  in  swamps  that  re¬ 
sembles  rhubarb  ;  or  pie  plant,  very  much.  The 
stems  are  round  and  hollow  and  have  to  be  pealed 
like  pie  plant.  The  taste  is  very  nearly  the  same, 
and  as  it  is  a  sour  and  tender  plant,  it  cooks 
quickly  and  makes  a  most  relishable  sauce.  I 
have  already  canned  some  for  winter  use,  and  we 
had  pie  made  of  the  same  that  was  a  real  treat. 
We  are  so  much  pleased  with  it,  and  it  adds  to 
the  variety  of  fruit  to  be  gotten  in  this  country. 
Even  if  it  is  not  a  fruit,  for  it  fills  the  place  of  i 
fruit.  Coming  as  it  does  at  this  time  of  the  year  I 
when  everything  is  scarce,  makes  it  doubly  valu-  ‘ 
able.  The  natives  ^cook  the  tender  leaves  for 
greens,  and  eat  the  stems  raw.  They  speak  of 
another  variety  that  comes  later.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  what  it  is  like.  They  say  it  is  very  nice. 

Sunday,  June  14.— Another  blessed  day  of 
rest  is  nearly  gone,  and  we  have  all  enjoyed  it  for 
we  were  tired  from  our  last  week’s  hard  work,  and 
needed  a  quiet  day.  During  the  past  week  much 
work  has  been  done  and  many  blessings  enjoyed. 
Th'e  regular  run  of  fish  has  not  come  until  to-ilay, 
and  our  food  has  long  been  gone.  We  did  not 
know  from  day  to  day  on  what  we  should  feed 
our  seventeen  natives,  but  the  Lord  supjilied  them 
day  by  day  and  meal  by  meal.  They  have  never 
gone  hungry.  How  often  and  well  He  proves 
His  goodness  to  us.  Indeed  can  we  say  “His 
mercy  never  fails.” 

Johns  boat  is  nearly  done  and  is  much  nicer 
than  we  at  first  thought  it  would  be.  The  task 
of  bending  this  knotty  lumber  without  splitting 
or  breaking  was  pretting  much  of  a  task.  He 
has  also  painted  the  kitchen,  cleared  the  boys’ 
living  room,  looked  after  the  boats,  and  seen  that 
every  net  was  in  perfect  readiness  for  fishing, 
when  the  fishing  season  really  begins.  As  the 
weather  has  been  very  dry,  he  has  been  watering 
the  garden  almost  every  day.  The  cold  frame  is 
doing  finely.  We  have  radishes  almost  large 
enough  to  use.  A  white  man  arrived  last  week 
and  will  probably  remain  until  the  boats  come 
with  the  new  goods.  He  is  a  miner  from  the 
Yukon  Liver  and  on  his  way  to  Nushagak.  We  | 
took  him  to  board.  I  was  in  hope  he  could  be  of 
some  help.  We  have  so  much  work  to  be  done, 
and  John  has  most  of  it  to  do  with  his  own  hands. 
All  last  week  he  worked  until  nine  and  ten  o’clock 
at  night  before  he  came  in  for  the  night,  and  then 
he  was  up  early  the  next  day.  He  was  stiff  often, 
but  is  well  and  strong,  and  is  trying  to  do  all  he 
can  while  he  is  at  home.  He  may  be  gone  this 
Summer,  and  of  course  his  great  interest  aud 
thoughts  will  be  with  us  and  the  needs  and  gen¬ 
eral  progress  of  this  place.  I  wish  you  could  step 
in  since  our  house-cleaning  is  done.  We  are  com¬ 
fortably  and  neatly  fixed  for  the  Summer.  The 
rooms  are  cozy  and  homelike. 

We  have  seen  the  hand  of  the  Lord  once  more. 

About  midnight  last  night  a  lire  alarm  was 

sounded  and  we  hurried  out  to  see  the  bath  house 

burning  badly.  The  flames  were  leaping  out 

from  the  turf  roof  at  a  great  rate,  and  it  looked 

....  .  .  -- 
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'  alaiost  impossible  to  quench  them.  Mr.  T/eger, 
the  miner  stopping  with  ns  was  sleeping  there  and  ' 
but  for  him  the  whole  thing  would  have  burned 
without  our  notice.  The  lire  first  started  while 
some  of  the  folks  were  having  their  bath  yester-  j 
dry  evening,  was  discovered,  and  to  all  appear-  ^ 
auces  put  out.  There  must  have  some  remained 
in  the  turf  and  burned  up  again  in  the  night. 
Everybody  that  could  haul  or  carry  water  v/as 
called  out.  John  and  several  others  got  up  on  ' 
the  roof  at  first  smothering  the  flames  with  earth, 
and  when  the  water  came,  quenching  the  fire  with 
water.  The  sod,  straw  and  slabs  were  thrown  off  | 
as  fast  as  possible  and  afterwards  put  out.  As  the  ' 
fire  was  only  in  the  roof,  the  bath  house  was 
damaged  but  very  little.  The  work  went  on 
quietly.  No  one  talked  loud  or  yelled  ;  the  wind 
was  quiet,  and  soon  it  was  all  safe.  Lydia  and 
the  little  boys  got  water.  There  arms  were  sore 
all  to-day.  Indeed  we  can  not  understand  how 
it  took  fire.  A  single  spark  must  have  fallen  from 
the  pipe  onto  a  dry  piece  of  turf  and  the  whole 
fire  grown  from  that.  What  a  blessing  that  there 
was  no  wind ;  and  how  good  it  was  that  some  one 
happened  to  be  right  there  and  discover  it  before 
much  damage  was  done!  Another  of  God’s  mer-^ 
cies.  We  thank  Him  truly  for  His  goodness. 

The  natives  are  nearly  wild  with  joy,  for  the 
things  in  their  gardens  are  up  and  doing  nicely. 

They  could  hardly  believe  that  the  little  seeds  | 
they  planted  would  ever  come  up.  If  they  do  ' 
well,  we  will  have  many  calls,  for  seed  another 
year.  We  encourage  them  all  we  can  in  such 
things.  It  will  help  to  make  their  homes  and 
home  life  more  jdeasant  and  cheerful.  Their 
great  trouble  is  the  same  as  ours  in  making  gar¬ 
den.  They  have  no  good  soil  to  work  in. 

June  18. — Weather  still  cloudy  and  (]uiet  but 
no  rain.  The  gardens  are  very  dry,  and  not  <lo- 
:  ing  as  well  as  they  should.  Last  evening  we  had 
our  first  mess  of  radishes.  They  were  nice  but 
rather  small.  There  will  soon  be  plenty  more. 
We  are  kept  in  the  house  pretty  closely  by  the 
mosqitoes.  Last  night  they  bothered  us  all  night. 
The  boys  that  were  out  fishing  suffered  the  most. 
They  have  just  come  home,  and  have  caught  quite 
a  lot  of  white  fish  during  the  night.  The  salmon 
run  very  slowly.  We  have  had  no  stormy  weather 
to  make  the  water  muddier.  They  can  see  the 
nets  in  clear  water,  and  will  turn  around  them  as 
carefully  as  can  be.  Seldom  any  of  them  are  | 
caught.  Last  night  some  few  natives  got  a  good 
many.  So  we  heard. 

The  miner,  Mr.  Ledger,  staying  with  us  is  help¬ 
ing  John  with  his  wmrk.  They  are  getting  ready 
to  raise  the  flag  pole.  It  is  planed  now  and 
painted,  and  they  are  fitting  in  the  wheel  for  the 
rope.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  raise  our  pretty 
flag  when  the  boats  arrive.  For  this  reason  they 
are  hurrying  all  they  can  with  the  task.  The 
boat  is  finished,  the  seams  all  filled,  and  now  she  1 
is  painted  a  blue-gray  color  and  ready  to  launch. 

Of  course  she  is  only  a  small  boat,  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  long,  three  feet  wide  in  the  middle 
and  eighteen  inches  high.  She  will  be  good  for 
fishing,  because  she  can  carry  a  good  load;  or  she 
will  be  safe  for  us  sisters  and  the  children  to  use. 
John  thinks  he  could  do  better  with  another  one, 
but  we  are  pleased  with  his  success  in  making 
this.  1 

Our  house  cleaning  is  done  now,  and  we  are  I 
I  very  nicely  fixed.  John  still  has  work  to  do  in  I 
I  the  cellar.  We  did  move  over  in  the  kitchen  I 
j  after  all,  but  when  Winter  comes,  if  necessary,  we  / 
j  will  give  it  up  again.  f 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


Journal  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Kilbuck. 

Bethel,  Alaska. 

September  3,  1890. — Just  at  present  we  are  a 
very  busy  party,  for  several  men  are  here  to  work 
and  John  has  had  his  hands  full  to  keep  them  em¬ 
ployed,  and  steadily  at  work.  He  has  also  to 
look  after  the  wants  of  the  crowds  that  are  always 
coming  and  going.  Four  men  are  sawing  logs 
into  boards.  John  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
addition  to  our  house,  and  will  try  to  get  it  fin- 
ished  for  the  boys  to  live  in  this  Winter. 

Brother  Weber,  Ivan  and  Zachariah  are  off  for 
a  raft  of  building  logs  and  also  to  buy  dried  fish 
for  the  school.  Oscar’s  mother  still  works  for 
me  ;  so  does  Jerry’s  mother,  who  is  here  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Cassock  and  her  sister  Martha  are  sewing 
boots  and  parkas,  and  looking  after  the  dish¬ 
washing  and  feeding  of  the  workingmen.  Patsy 
does  some  washing,  picks  berries  and  deals  out 
the  fish  to  the  boys.  Her  mother  is  very  feeble 
since  she  had  the  “la  gripfe.”  She  goes  around  | 

doubled  over  and  wo  begone  looking ;  it  makes 
me  feel  sad  to  think  we  can  do  so  very  little  for 
her  any  more.  Her  sores  are  simply  incurable, 
and  will  doubtless  be  the  cause  of  her  death  be¬ 
fore  many  years — perhaps  before  one  year  is  gone  | 
by.  If  you  were  here,  you  would  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  that  we  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  separ¬ 
ate  building,  and  a  good  doctor  for  our  many 
patients.  These  poor,  sick  people  are  a  heavy 
burden  on  our  hearts.  Procopi  is  very  badly  off 
again,  and  for  some  time  has  not  been  able  to  ; 
work.  The  “Mountain  Boy  ”  is  running  around  i 
the  premises  day  after  day,  talking  and  acting  i 
simply.  The  vacant  look  in  his  eyes  and  the  un¬ 
easy  restless  moving  around  are  very  trying  some¬ 
times.  He  must  be  watched  by  some  one  all  the 
time.  (Some  time  ago,  when  our  men  were  heating 
some  stones  to  take  into  the  bath-house  during  a 
bath,  he  saw  the  fire  and  ran  to  the  brush  as  fast 
as  he  could  go.  He  said  now  his  time  had  come, 
and  we  would  burn  him  up  on  that  fire.  Since 
then  that  has  been  the  one  thing  that  worried  his 
poor  weak  mind.  No  persuading  would  satisfy  him 
either.  He  said  God  was  punishing  him  for  his 
evil  doings,  and  he  only  begged  us  not  to  harm  i 
his  little  girl.  It  is  pitiable,  indeed,  to  see  how 
he  is  worried  when  he  has  these  crazy  spells.  They 
are  worst  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  but  be- 
tween-times  he  is  very  nearly  well.  How  he  does 
beg  us  at  such  times  not  to  mind  his  talk  when  he  | 
is  crazy,  and  again  and  again  he  has  asked  for¬ 
giveness  for  all  the  wrongs  he  has  done  us !  We  I 
are  giving  him  the  best  of  care,  and  also  caring  1 
for  his  wife,  who  is  a  dear,  patient  soul  and  not 
very  well.  Her  little  twin-daughters  are  two  days 
old  and  are  very  frail  little  things.  She  is  over 
in  the  big  house,  and  as  she  is  close  by,  I  can  look 
after  them  several  times  a  day. 

Another  case  that  calls  for  much  sympathy  and 
care  is  that  of  a  man  with  both  his  limbs  paral¬ 
yzed,  who  has  the  consumption  besides.  He  is 
here  and  we  are  caring  for  him  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge.  His  wife  and  several  children  are 
also  here.  One  boy  goes  to  school. 


Brother  Cawogaleg,  wife  and  family  are  paying 
us  a  visit  at  present.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  her,  imt  I  think  she  is  a  very  good  and  kind- 
hearted  woman.  I  am  so  glad  for  her  sake  that 
they  all  came  down,  for  she  has  six  little  children, 
and  has  never  been  away  from  her  home  since 
she  had  a  family,  except  to  go  to  the  mountains 
in  Spring  to  trap  squirrels,  and  with  so  many 
little  ones  to  care  for — that  must  have  been  a 
hard  season  for  her.  She  is  enjoying  herself  well, 
and  I  spend  part  of  each  day  in  her  tent,  talking. 
I  also  showed  her  all  about  the  sewing  machine, 
which  was  a  great  pleasure  and  surprise  to  her.  I 
am  much  pleased  to  see  how  kind  her  husband  is 
in  helping  to  care  for  the  smaller  children.  I 
think  he  took  lessons  of  John  a  good  many  times 
since  he  is  here.  He  is  a  very  good  and  quiet, 
sensible  man.  In  a  kind,  yet  firm,  way  he  has 
helped  to  care  for  the  poor  crazy  “Mountain  Boy” 
during  his  last  crazy  spell.  He  would  stand  and 
hold  him  by  the  hand  or  wrist  and  talk  him  quiet, 
not  minding  his  jerking,  pulling  and  talking. 
After  a  while  the  poor  man  would  quiet  down  and 
rest  awhile. 

This  morning  Paul  and  Mary,  one  of  the 
couples  John  married  last  Summer,  arrived.  This 
afternoon  ,I  cut  out  boots  for  John  and  Mr. 
Weber,  and  she,  Cassock,  Martha  and  Nancy 
sewed  them.  We  were  talking  and  having  such  a 
good  visit,  that  we  each  made  a  mistake  in  our 
work  and  had  stitches  to  rip  out  and  sew  over. 
John  said  when  he  came  into  the  house,  he  heard 
us  talking  and  laughing,  so  he  came  up  stairs  to 
where  we  were  and  learn  what  was  so  amusing. 
They  will  be  going  home  in  a  few  days. 

Wasca  and  his  brother,  Zutock,  are  down  with 
a  raft  of  logs  to  trade  to  us.  Zutock  is  the  young 
man  who  was  crazy,  and  who  remained  with  us  a 
few  weeks  this  Spring,  to  be  doctored.  He  is  per¬ 
fectly  well  now,  and  expressed  his  thanks  to  us  in 
a  most  hearty  manner. 

This  forenoon,  before  the  Brethren  Lomuck 
and  Cawogaleg  started  home,  John  left  his  work 
and  explained  at  length  the  New  Testament  illus¬ 
trations  contained  in  one  of  those  large  rolls  of 
pictures.  He  also  made  them  somewhat  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  they  were  as  pleased  for  a  map  of  the  same 

as  they  were  for  the  pictures,  and  will  no  doubt 
make  use  of  them  among  their  own  people  on 
Sunday. 

It  is  evening  now,  and  they  are  here  in  the 
room  with  John  having  a  social  talk,  and  I  can 
not  write  very  well,  for  I  am  always  stopping  to 
listen.  They  have  a  good,  hearty  laugh  now  and 
then,  and  so  I  will  close  and  join  the  party  for  a 
while. 

We  had  a  head  of  cabbage  for  dinner  from  our 
own  garden.  It  was  not  very  large,  but  never¬ 
theless  a  great  treat  to  us.  Lydia  has  been  very 
busy  all  day,  and  now  she  is  studying  some  native 
words  that  I  wrote  out  for  her  some  time  ago. 
She  is  learning  quite  fast  for  a  beginner. 

September  8. — Hard  as  it  is  to  keep  my  journal 
up,  I  must  not  let  it  go  altogether,  for  I  know  you 
would  be  disappointed  without  it.  The  two  crazy 
(  men  I  spoke  of  in  my  last  entry  are  better  now, 


so  that  we  need  not  look  atter  tnem  so  much. 
They  began  to  amend  soon  after  full  moon.  The 
cripple  is  about  the  same,  and  suffers  a  great  deal. 
One  of  the  little  twins — the  one  that  had  been 
slipped  into  a  rabbit-skin,  fur  side  inside,  to  keep 
it  warm — died  yesterday,  and  was  buried  to-day 
in  the  grave-yard.  The  other  little  one  is  still 
living,  but  is  very  frail.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  both  when  living.  They  were  such  little 
things,  and  dressed  as  they  were  it  was  a  comical 
sight.  The  one,  as  I  said,  was  dressed  in  the 
upper  half  of  a  jack  rabbit-skin.  The  forelegs 
made  the  sleeves.  Even  then  they  were  too  large 
The  hind  legs  made  it  little,  warm  boots,  and 
enough  came  off  of  the  body  yet  to  make' a  hood 
for  each  baby.  The  second  one  was  dressed  in  a 
black  crow-skin,  with  the  feathers  inside,  the  legs 
serving  for  boots  and  the  wings  for  sleeves.  This 
also  was  amply  large,  and  a  funnier  picture  I  am 
sure  you  never  saw  than  these  two  little,  wooly, 
frizzly  and  greasy  babies. 

Brother  Weber  arrived  yesterday  morning  with 
a  raft  of  good  logs  and  nearly  2000  dried  fish. 
Ivan,  Zachariah,  and  the  other  young  man  came 
at  the  same  time  and  had  a  good  raft  with  them. 
To-day  Brother  Weber  is  paying  off  the  men  he 
hired,  settling  up  his  accounts  and  such-like  work, 
while  John  and  the  boys  are  putting  the  fish  into 
the  fish-house. 

Harry,  Augustus,  Ivan,  and  Chochiack  are 
sawing  boards  and  are  doing  very  well. 

Mr.  Lind’s  new  house  is  quite  done,  and  he  has 
moved  into  it.  We  gave  him  a  little  house-warm¬ 
ing  by  putting  into  his  little  sitting-room  a  few 
yards  of  carpet  that  we  had  left  after  carpeting 
one  large  room.  He  was  very  much  pleased  with 
it,  and  we  could  easily  spare  it. 

To-morrow  Brother  Weber  will  start  up  the 
river  after  a  raft  of  fire-wood.  Carrie  is  still 
busy  at  her  new  dress.  Her  health  seems  to  be 
better  of  late.  Lydia  is  never  idle.  She  does 
nearly  all  of  the  house-work,  for  I  am  not  at  all 
well  lately.  We  have  cool,  rainy,  weather,  and 
the  building  goes  on  very  slowly.  We  still  have 
hopes  of  finishing  the  room  east  of  our  kitchen 
and  having  the  boys  live  there  this  Winter,  so 
that  they  will  be  mostly  under  our  care  after 
school-hours.  The  walls  are  going  up  slowly  and 
the  floor-beams  are  being  laid. 

Mattie  is  here  on  a  visit  and  seems  to  be  quite 
satisfied  to  live  away  from  her  folks  and  with  her 
people  up  the  river.  Her  little  boy  is  quite  a  nice 
bright  child. 

September  15. — We  are  very  busy,  yet  I  will 
try  to  write  a  few  lines  to-day.  As  the  weather 
still  continues  to  be  rainy,  the  out-door  work  is 
progressing  but  slowly.  When  we  do  have  nice 
weather,  the  buzz-buzz  of  one  and  often  of  two 
rip  saws  can  be  heard  as  slowly  the  boards  are 
being  sawed  to  finish  the  new  house.  [Happily, 
the  steam  saw-mill  which  is  being  sent  up  this 
Summer  will  lighten  the  wearisome  labor. — Edi¬ 
tors  Moravian.]  The  builders  are  also  busy, 
and  all  day  long  it  is  one  constant  hack-hack  and 
buzz-buzz,  from  the  choppers  and  sawyers. 

Brother  Weber  has  once  more  returned  with  a 
raft  of  wood,  this  time  fire-wood,  and  we  have 
three  men  up  the  river  collecting  still  another  raft 
of  wood  for  fuel.  I  have  women  out  picking  ber¬ 
ries  to  store  away  for  winter  use,  both  for  us  and 
for  the  boys.  Yesterday  I  gave  out  to  the  school 
children  their  second  suit  of  clothes,  and  their 
parkas  and  boots.  You  may  be  sure  I  was  very 

glad  to  have  so  many  fur-garments  ready  for  use. 
I  still  have  three  garkas  to  get  made.  Peter  and 
Jerry  are  both  back  to  school,  and  Brother 
Cawogaleg  left  his  boy,  a  nice,  bright  boy  about 
as  large  as  Robert.  Yesterday,  in  the  afternoon, 
we  had  two  weddings  and  two  infant  baptisms. 
There  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  manner 
of  the  people  of  this  village  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  but  1  can  not  tell  you  of  talking,  and  argu¬ 
ing,  and  hoping,  and  praying,  that  has  pre¬ 
ceded  this  change,  nor  can  I  describe  the  bewilder¬ 
ment  of  mind  that  they  have  been  in  all  the 
Kn  miner. 

[to  he  continued.] 


NOTES  FROM  AFAR. 


VI.  BETHEL  ON  THE  KUSKOQUIM. 

The  approach  to  Bethel,  by  water,  is  quite 
flattering  to  the  appearance  of  the  little  hamlet, 
upon  which  the  deep  interest  and  prayerful 
sympathies  of  so  many  friends  of  missions  have  so 
long  been  concentrated.  Just  at  this  point  the 
river  widens  out  to  two  or  three  miles.  A  low 
grassy  island,  which  is  steadily  increasing  in  size, 
lies  some  eighty  yards  from  the  Bethel  shore,  and 
beyond  it  there  is  another,  much  larger,  covered  with 
tall  saplings  and  a  heavy  undergrowth,  and 
reaching  far  down  the  river.  As  we  skirted 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  larger  island  my 
men  pointed  to  some  high  bluffs  ahead  on  the 
;  mainland  and  said  “  Mumtreghlagamute,”  but  I 
could  discover  no  signs  of  a  village  as  yet.  Later 
however,  the  bluflT  fell  ofl?*  somewhat,  and  as  we 
rounded  a  point  of  the  island  I  could  discern  some 
low  buildings.  We  soon  crossed  over  to  the 
smaller  island  and  followed  its  northern  bank. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  buildings  of  Bethel, 
standing  on  high  ground  and  clearly  outlined 
against  the  evening  sky,  presented  an  attractive 
picture.  The  tall  form  of  a  man,  who  proved  to 
be  Brother  Kilbuck,  soon  caught  my  eye,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  he  was  joined  by  a  group  of 
other  persons.  My  men  were  in  a  sportive  humor 
and  continued  paddling  along  the  island  as  if 
they  were  bound  up  the  river,  but  turned 

suddenly  when  opposite  to  Bethel,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  was  within  reach  of  eager,  outstretched 
hands  and  loving  voices.  Not  merely  were 
personal  friends,  or  even  Bethel  and  Bethlehem, 
joined  once  more  in  that  happy  greeting,  but, 
what  is  of  far  higher  importance,  it  meant  that  the 
Alaska  Missions  and  the  Church  at  home  were 
still  one,  and  of  one  mind  and  heart  in  regard  to 
the  Lord’s  work  in  that  distant  and  desolate  land. 

A  number  of  the  school-boys  and  other  natives 
belonging  to  the  mission,  who  live  in  tents  on  the 
premises  during  the  summer  vacation,  also  joined 
in  welcoming  me,  and  with  their  assistance  my  i 
cargo,  including  the  mail,  was  speedily  discharged, 
and  the  boat  itself  was  placed  on  the  log  rack  to 
allow  the  skin  covering  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
giving  it  a  fresh  oiling. 

My  arrival  was  an  absolute  surprise  to  our  dear 
missionaries,  because  no  opportunity  had  presented 
itself  at  Carmel  to  forward  my  letters  in  which  I 
had  informed  them  of  the  probability  of  such  a 
visit.  It  had  only  been  through  one  or  two 
dreams  that  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  had  ' 
been  suggested  to  their  minds.  And  now, 
when  they  all  seemed  so  happy  over  my  coming 
and  the  safe  arrival  of  their  annual  mail,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  1  should  dread  to  tell  them  of 
the  serious  mishap  to  their  much-needed  supplies ; 
but  even  this  unwelcome  intelligence  did  not  seem 
to  disturb  them,  and  the  spirit  of  the  doxology 
breathed  through  all  our  evening  fellowship  and 
devotions. 


"A  delightful  surprise  awaited  us  the  nexCmoro-  i 
ing,  Saturday,  for  Brother  Weber,  with  his  usual 
unflagging  diligence,  had  arrived  very  early  with 
the  Bethel  Star.  On  his  return  to  the  warehouse, 
he  had  found  the  vessel  unloaded,  but  decided  at 
once  to  take  home  the  larger  part  of  the  good.s, 
including  those  which  were  wet,  and  to  lock  up 
the  rest  in  the  warehouse  until  they  could  be 
fetched  later.  With  favoring  winds,  the  home 
voyage  was  very  quickly  made,  and  as  the  weather 
was  remarkably  favorable  for  the  purpose  all 
hands  proceeded  to  unload  the  vessel  in  order 
to  dry  the  damaged  goods.  Whilst  this  work 
is  going  on  we  may  briefly  inspect  the  little  settle¬ 
ment. 

The  buildings  of  Bethel,  which  appear  so  well 
as  seen  from  the  surface  of  the  river,  lose  much 
of  their  charm  on  closer  inspection.  They  are 
seven  in  number,  but  their  aggregate  value  in  the 
States  would  scarcely  be  estimated  at  more  than 
six  hundred  dollars.  Still  they  are  strongly 
built,  and  are  a  credit  to  the  builders,  who  were 
young  men,  fresh  from  the  Theological  Seminary, 
and  without  experience  in  such  work  ;  and  as 
our  missionaries  have  been  diligent  in  making 
the  various  enlargements  and  improvements  de¬ 
manded  by  the  climate  and  other  circumstances, 
they  can  now  live  in  them  quite  comfortably. 

The  first  main  building,  which  was  erected  by 
the  Brethren  Weinland  and  Kilbuck,  is  still  the 
best  dwelling  house.  It  consists  of  three  small 
rooms  and  an  attic.  Brother  Kilbuck  and  his 
family  occupy  two  of  these  rooms,  and  the  third, 
which  had  been  the  kitchen  until  this  year,  is  now 
the  general  reception  room.  At  one  end  of  the 
low  attic  Sister  Lebus  has  her  cosy  sanctum 
curtained  off  with  portieres:  it  is  the  same  apart¬ 
ment  which  Sister  Bachman  occupied  when  here. 
Harvey  (Surnpka)  and  his  wife,  who  are  specially 
employed  about  the  house,  also  have  a  sleeping 
apartment  at  the  other  end  of  the  attic.  A  large 
new  kitchen  was  built  last  Winter  to  the  right  of 
this  house,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  roomy 
enclosed  hall,  which  is  a  convenient  retreat  for 
the  natives  in  rainy  weather,  and  is  also  used  as 
a  tool  house  and  fuel  shed.  About  fifteen  yards 
to  the  left  of  Brother  Kilbuck’s  house,  looking 
from  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  former  log 
school- house.  Into  this  Brother  Weber  has  put 
partitions  and  a  ceiling,  and  turned  it  into  a  neat 
dwelling  of  four  small  rooms  for  himself  and  wife 
and  a  poor  crippled  native  girl  of  whom  they 
have  taken  special  charge.  Between  the  two 
dwellings,  but  on  a  line  farther  back  on  the 
tundra,  appears  the  building  which  is  now  used 
both  as  a  chapel  and  school-house,  and  to  the  right 
of  this,  but  still  farther  back,  stand  consecutively 
the  bath  house  with  three  small  apartments,  the 
old  and  new  store-houses  and  the  fish-house.  By 
closely  husbanding  all  the  space  at  their  com¬ 
mand  oUr  missionaries  can  carry  on  their  work 
with  their  present  ac:;ommodatioii8,  but  a  ])roper 
chucrh  and  a  larger  school-house  should  he  built 
as  soon  as  possible. 

A  long  cold  frame  in  front  of  Brother  Kilbuck’s 
house  furnishes  a  limited  supply  of  early  radishes 
and  lettuce,  and  each  family  has  a  large  vegetable  i 
garden  in  which  turnips,  peas  and  beets,  in  ad  I 


f  ditiun  to  the  above,  are  grown  with  moderate  guc-  ' 
cess.  Katie  Kilbiick  and  some  of  the  school-boys 
are  also  taking  a  laudable  interest  in  gardening. 

In  order  to  dry  the  damaged  goods  a  number 
of  ready-made  doors,  which  had  come  with  the 
supplies,  were  laid  ppon  high  trussels  and  covered 
with  table-cloths,  and  upon  these  the  contents  of 
the  various  boxes  and  packages  of  dried  fruit 
were  soon  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun.  The 
scene  reminded  us  of  the  citric  fairs  in  California, 
and  the  Esquiraos  were  naturally  attracted  to  the 
strange  display.  Some  of  them  were  inclined  to  i 
handle  the  damp  fruit,  and  I  relieved  the  mission-  ! 
aries  of  the  delicate  duty  of  preventing  this  un¬ 
pleasantness  by  keeping  guard  myself,  and  as  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  push  back  even  a  presumptuous 
shaman,  who  would  not  respect  a  simple  gesture, 
my  authority  was  soon  established.  By  evening 
tbe  fruit  w^as  in  such  a  condition  that  it  could 
be  saved  for  future  use,  although  it  will  not  be 
first-class,  as  the  mischief  had  been  done  with  salt 
water. 

With  this  care  removed  from  our  minds,  we 
w'ere  prepared,  after  a  good  night’s  rest,  for  the 
enjoyments  of  the  Lord’s  day.  Some  of  the 
strangers  had  remained  on  the  premises  over 
night,  and  many  more  came  from  neighboring 
villages  in  the  course  of  the  day.  To  me  the 
first  of  the  public  services  of  the  day,  which  lasted 
about  two  hours,  W'as  a  most  impressive  one.  At 
tbe  ringing  of  the  bell,  which  is  elevated  on  a 
post  in  the  yard,  the  members  gathered  in  the 
chapel  and  were  soon  followed  by  a  number  of 
visiting  natives. '  Brother  Kilbuck  and  1  occupied 
chairs  behind  the  table,  and  on  either  side  of  us 
were  the  other  missionaries  and  the  children. 
Bethel  is  fortunate  in  having  two  organists. 
Sister  Weber  and  Sister  Lehus ;  tbe  former  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  raelodeon  on  this  occasion.  Along 
the  walls,  and  in  front  of  us,  were  some  common 
benches  without  backs,  and  to  these  were  super- 
added  a  number  of  empty  goods’  cases.  The 
seats  were  all  occupied  very  soon,  and  still  the 
wild  natives  came  crowding  in,  some  of  whom 
crouched  down  on  the  floor  directly  in  front  of  us, 
whilst  the  rest  filled  up  the  hall  and  a  small  room 
opening  into  the  chapel.  The  opening  exercises 
were  conducted  in  English  by  Brother  Kilbuck, 
and  it  was  pleasing  to  notice  how  well  the  boys 
and  some  older  mission  people  joined  in  the  re¬ 
sponses  and  sang  our  hymns.  Then  Brother 
Kilbuck  preached  a  sermon,  with  remarkable 
fluency,  in  the  Esquimo  language,  and  as  he  did 
so  the  deep  significance  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  this  sorry  little  building  forced  itself  upon 
my  mind  with  overpowering  effect.  Here  were 
human  beings,  destitute  and  degraded,  removed 
in  their  habits,  aspect  and  physical  condition  but 
a  step  from  those  of  brutes,  and  living  on  in  un¬ 
conscious  ignorance  of  all  that  can  make  life 
buoyant,  blessed  and  hopeful ;  and  beside  them 
were  those  who  bad  been  lifted  up  out  of  the 
squalor  of  this  same  condition  ;  to  whom  this 
world  and  life  bad  assumed  a  new  meaning,  and 
who  were  now  sitting,  clothed  and  in  their  right 
mind,  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  here 
was  thet  other  chosen  little  company,  who  had 
met  Lord  far  away,  amid  widely  different 
surroundings  ;  to  whom  He  had  given  His  holy 
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peace  and  all-euffioihht  grace;  affd  whom  He  had , 
railed  to  carry  His  holy  iSTame  and  the  story  of 
His  Cross  to  all  creatures — to  even  such  as  these. 
And  they  had  heard  and  obeyed  His  call,  had 
left  all  for  His  dear  sake,  and  Lad  come  6000 
miles,  to  these  “ends  of  the  earth,”  in  cheerful 
obedience  to  the  heavenly  voice!  The  glorious 
work  of  Foreign  Missions,  even  when  viewed  from 
a  distance,  may  well  enlist  the  enthusiastic  coun¬ 
tenance  and  patronage  of  the  Church  at  Home  ; 
but  when  you  study  it  on  the  spot,  in  the  presence 
of  such  an  object-lesson  as  I  witnessed,  you  feci 
that  to  give  it  your  coimtenance  or  yonx patronage, 
is  mere  sanctified  selfishness,  unworthy  of  the 
cause.  Such  a  scene  invests  the  enterprise  with 

an  unutterable  sacredness,  holds  the  entire  soul 
with  a  strange  fascination  and  the  issue  must  be 
the  full  surrender  and  consecration  of  self  to  God 
and  His  redeeming  work. 

Brother  Kilbuck  spoke  with  ease,  slowly  and 
calmly,  with  no  unnatural  attempt  at  oratory. 
Of  course  I  could  understand  nothing  of  his 
sermon,  excepting  the  name  Jesus  Christus,  pro¬ 
nounced  as  in  German,  But  his  tone  and  manner 
were  those  of  a  teacher  seeking  earnestly  to  in¬ 
spire  and  instruct  his  scholars,  or  of  an  honest 
witness  striving  to  convince  his  hearers  of  the 
absolute  truth  of  his  testimony.  His  audience 
was  very  attentive  too,  and  on  some  faces  there 
were  signs  of  sorrow  and  wonder  and  gladness, 
although  the  majority  seemed  to  be  merely  debat¬ 
ing  the  whole  matter,  message  and  messenger,  in 
their  own  minds,  as  whites  also  do  in  noble 
temples  of  worship  and  under  able  and  accom¬ 
plished  preachers. 

After  the  close  of  the  sermon  and  another 
hymn,  I  spoke  in  English,  presenting  the  fraternal 
greetings  of  the  Church  at  Home,  and  especially 
of  the  Conference  and  the  Missionary  Society,  to 
the  missionaries  and  members  at  Bethel,  with 
such  words  of  encouragement  and  counsel  to  them, 
and  of  Gospel  appeal  and  invitation  to  the  native 
visitors  as  fitted  the  occasion.  Brother  Kilbuck 
interpreted  my  address,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
service  introduced  me  to  a  number  of  the 
members  whom  I  had  not  met  before.  I  also 
shook  hands  with  many  of  the  strangers,  who,  I 
was  afterwards  told,  expressed  their  surprise  that 
I  should  give  my  hand  to  unbaptized  persons. 
Another  service  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  I  preached  on  the  Good  Shepherd  and  His 
redeeming  work,  and  loving  care  for  His  flock, 
and  a  good  many  strangers  again  attended  the 
meeting. 

After  this  service  Bro.  Weher  and  I  took  a  walk 
to  the  grave  yard,  which  is  located  some  400  yards 
down  the  river,  but  on  high  ground.  There  I  stood 
beside  the  sainted  Bro.Torgerseu’s  well-kept  grave 
with  peculiar  emotions.  God  had  indeed  moved 
in  a  mysterious  way  when  He  took  that  strong 
and  devoted  young  man  to  Himself,  before  he  had 
really  begun  the  special  work  for  which  he  had 
temporarily  left  his  little  family  in  Canada.  Now 
I  could  realize  more  clearly  than  heretofore  how 
bitter  this  trial  of  their  faith  must  have  been  to 
our  young  brethren  and  sisters,  and  especially 
when  both  of  the  brethren  were  themselves,  at  the 
time,  incapacitated  for  work.  To  lay  away  in  the 
grave  tbe  body  of  their  trusted  helper  and  coun¬ 
selor  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  land,  must 
have  been  a  terrible  ordeal,  .But  eternity  will  yet  ex¬ 
plain  the  strange  dispensation,  and  the  trial  of 
their  faith  will  "be  found  unto  praise  and  glory 
and  honor  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Six 
or  eight  other  graves  now  surround  that  of  our 
lamented  brother,  and  this  “  God’s  acre  ”  shall 
also  once  send  forth  its  contingent  to  the  heavenly 
gathering  place,  where  for  all  nations,  tongues, 
and  tribes  there  shall  be  “one  fold  and  one 
Shepherd.”  H.  T.  Bachman, 

[to  bjs  continued.] 
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rnoruiug  the  \Veather  was  rather  cold  and 
damp,  still  guests  came  from  all  directions,  some 
driving  10  miles,  in  order  to  attend  the  mission 
festival.  The  church,  holding  about  125  persons, 
Avas  soon  filled.  Before  noon  the  sun  gained  the 
victory  over  the  clouds.  Brother  Philip  Guten- 
sohn  spoke  on  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed. 
Brother  Peter  Gutensohn  on  optimism  and  pessi¬ 
mism  in  mission  work,  and  the  writer  spoke  on  the 
“Motive  Power  of  Mission-work”  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  gave  a  short  account  of  our 
Home  Mission  field  in  the  West.  The  collection 
amounted  to  $70.  In  Lake  Mills  Brother  Sonder- 
man  occupied  the  pulpit  on  this  Sunday. 

On  October  18,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Brother  Abel,  of  Hector,  Minn.,  who  is  on  a  col¬ 
lecting  trip  for  the  debt  resting  on  the  parsonage 
at  Hector.  As  the  brother  stated  that  he  enjoyed 
making  visits  from  house  to  house  we  thought  we 
would  not  deprive  him  of  this  pleasure.  However, 
after  driving  or  walking  from  house  to  house  for 
four  days  from  7  A.M.  to  9  P.M.,  the  brother  thought 
he  would  have  to  take  a  rest  at  the  next  place. 
The  collection  in  Lake  Mills  amounted  to  $80. 

On  October  10,  oj^rp^  /^  conference  was  held 
in  London,  Wisr  "'-  J  -*'*  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  ^  .it,  who  wishes  to  start 

a  business  in  .  -gti&..,*ii6od  of  a  German  con¬ 
gregation,  as  our  wheelwright  desires  to  sell  his  shop 
and  move  to  Iowa.  W.  Strohmeiee. 

♦♦♦- 

NOTES  FROM  AFAR. 

Vri.  BETHEL  ON  THE  KUSKOQUIM. 
[continued.] 

The  next  day  timely  preparations  were  entered 
upon  for  the  voyage  to  Carmel,  since  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  get  there  before  the  fishing 
vessels  would  leave  for  San  Francisco,  as  these 
would  afford  me  the  only  opportunity  to  get  home 
this  Fall.  Brother  Weber  gladly  acquiesced  in 
the  plan  that  he  should  accompany  me.  Besides 
the  pleasure  that  such  a  visit  to  our  other  band 
of  missionaries  would  give  him,  he  was  a  strong 
paddler  and  a  careful  manager,  and  in  addition 
could  learn  much,  both  on  the  way  and  at  Carmel, 
that  would  be  advantageous  to  him  and  to  the 
work  at  Bethel. 

A  miner,  named  Leger,  who  had  been  staying 
at  the  mission  several  weeks  already,  nominally 
earning  his  board  by  his  labor,  was  also  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Nushagak,  and  as  he 
offered  to  bear  his  share  of  the  expense  it  was 
decided  to  take  him  with  us.  Although  we  three 
could  have  made, the  journey  to  Carmel  alone,  it 
would  have  been  very  unwise  to  depend  on  one 
frail  bidarka,  and,  besides,  another  was  required 
'to  carry  some  of  our  luggage,  and  Bro.  Weber 
would  need  two  natives  to  come  home  with  him. 
Hence  Bro.  Kilbuck  proceeded  to  have  an  old 
bidarka  frame  repaired,  and  then  covered  with 
new  seal  skins.  This  work  occupied  several 
Esquirao  men,  and  a  larger  number  of  women,  the 
greater  part  of  a  week.  The  latter  prepared 
their  own  coarse  thread  with  which  to  sew  the 
hides  together  with  water-tight  seams.  The  ma¬ 
terial  used  was  deer  sinew.  This  they  frayed 
with  their  teeth,  and  then  twisted  the  fine  fibers 
and  finally  plaited  them  together,  making  a  cord  of 
remarkable  strength  and  durability.  A  trust¬ 
worthy  native  was  given  charge  of  the  work,  but 
he  came  to  Brother  Kilbuck  for  advice  and 
directions  very  frequently. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  80, 1  held  a  formal 
mission  conference,  at  which  both  of  the  brethren 
and  the  three  sisters  were  present.  After  prayer, 
we  discussed  the  following  chief  points  bearing 
upon  the  work. 

First,  The  present  condition  and  needs  of  the 
mission  with  regard  to  externals.  The  annual 
supplies  are  always  ample,  and  in  general,  have 
been  very  satisfactory  as  to  quality,  too,  although 
this  year  some  of  the  canned  goods  are  inferior. 
More  room  is  required  ;  but  Brother  Kilbuck  had 
contracted  with  the  son  of  the  Russian  trader, 
Dementofi’,  at  Kolraakoffski,  to  bring,  this  Fall, 
the  logs,  already  prepared,  for  a  new  school-house, 
the  dimensions  of  \.  hich  are  to  be  2G  by  20  feet. 
Next  year  he  hopes  to  get  another  from  the  same 
party  to  serve  as  a  chapel,  and  perhaps  the  follow’- 
ing  year  a  proper  church  can  be  erected.  A  small 
chapel  is  also  urgently  needed  at  Ogavig,  and  it 


is  hoped  that  Mr.  Dementoff  will  furnish  this 
material  also. 

Secondly,  The  membership.  Brother  Kilbuck 
reported  53  native  members,  of  whom  ten  men 
and  twelve  women  are  communicants.  These 
converts  live  in  different  villages,  some  of  them 
at  a  great  distance  from  Bethel.  The  latter  spend 
a  week  or  more  at  the  station  on  special  occasions, 
breth  and  are  visited  at  their  homes.  Two  Esquimo 
ren  have  been  appointed  Native  Helpers.  They 
use  their  influence  especially  in  their  oAvn  villages. 
One  of  these.  Brother  Lorauck,  lives  at  Kickich- 
tachamute,  25  miles  up  the  river;  the  other 
Helper,  Kawagaleg,  lives  at  Akiagamute,  some  10 1 
or  12  miles  farther.  These  brethren  teach  the 
scripture  lessons  which  they  have  themselves  first 
learned  at  Bethel,  to  little  gatherings  at  their 
homes,  using  Bible  pictures  to  illustrate  the  lesson. 
They  try  particularly  to  guide  the  young  people  in  1 
right  ways,  to  observe  the  Lord’s  day,  to  re¬ 
member  His  words,  and  to  abstain  from  bad 
practices.  That  the  people  may  know  when 
Sunday  comes,  they  encourage  them  to  use  a  novel 
little  weekly  calendar  in  the  shape  of  a  circular 
disk  of  wood  or  ivory.  Six  holes  around  the  edge  ; 
of  this  contrivance  represent  the  week-days  and  ] 
one  iif  the  center  stands  for  Sunday.  Beginning 
on  Monday  a  peg  is  moved  every  successive  day 
from  one  hole  to  the  next,  and  when  the  circle  is 
completed  the  hole  in  the  center  is  occupied,  which 
indicates  that  the  Sabbath  has  come.  These 
Helpers,  who  are  strong  and  evidently  sensible 
men,  do  much  to  encourage  fheir  people  in  their  i 
struggle  towards  a  better  life,  and  to  counteract  the  | 
influence  of  the  shamans,  who  are  gradually  but 
surely  losing  ground. 

As  a  rule,  the  members  are  not  allowed  to  de-  i 
pend  on  the  mission  for  their  support  to  any  large  | 
extent.  They  are  usually  quite  ready  to  work  or 
pay  for  what  they  receive.  In  cases  of  special 
need  and  distress,  however,  food  and  clothing  are 
of  course  given  gratuitously ;  but  even  the  school¬ 
boys  cheerfully  do  such  work  as  they  can,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  food  and  clothing.  In  Summer 
many  of  the  latter  go  home  to  fish  and  hunt.  j 

Thirdly.  In  their  spiritual  condition  the  avowed 
converts  vary  greatly ;  cases  of  remarkable  stead¬ 
fastness  are  not  wanting  to  cheer  our  laborers,  and 
I  especially  on  the  part  of  such  as  have  enjoyed  i 
gospel  influences  for  some  years  ;  but  others  show' 
j  their  human  frailty  and  need  of  a  divine  Saviour 
as  plainly  as  many  professors  in  Christian  lands. 
The  “  mountain  boy  ”  who  had  been  so  strangely 
I  implicated  in  the  violent  death  of  his  half-brother, 
the  Helper  Hooker,  and  was  afterwards  a  cause  of 
much  anxiety  to  the  mission  family,  seems  now  to 
be  thoroughly  converted,  and  spent  a  part  of  the  i 
Winter  at  the  station.  He  was  here  during  the 
latter  part  of  my  visit.  The  church  discipline  is 
administered  with  great  patience,  these  people 
being  only  babes  in  Christ,  but  still  in  such  a 
manner  and  degree  as  to  prevent  reproach. 

Fourthly,  The  plans  for  the  future,  as  cherished 
by  the  missionaries,  involve  a  decided  advance 
movement  on  the  Kuskoquim,  and  look  towards  a 
fuller  occupancy  of  the  great  field,  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  main  station  at  Quinhachamute, 
on  the  Bay,  twenty  miles  below  the  warehouse. 
This  will  divide  the  region  into  two  districts.  The 
Bethel  district,  extending  from  Lomavigamute, 
tweuty-five  miles  down  the  river  to  Ogavig,  eighty 
miles  above  Bethel,  with  the  adjacent  villages, 
embraces  a  population  of  about  1,200  souls.  The 
new  district  would  begin  below  Lomavigamute  and 
extend  to  Cape  Newenham  on  the  sea  coast,  a 
distance  of  170  miles.  The  new  station  would  be 
near  the  center  of  this  district,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  840  souls.  Brother  Weber, 
who  can  already  preach  in  the  Esquimo  tongue 
quite  fluently,  would  be  glad  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  w’ork,  with  Sister  Weber  and  another 
young  couple  to  assist  him.  Brother  Kilbuck 
would  also  then  require  another  young  couple,  and 
a  competent  teacher  to  have  charge  of  the  growing 
school. 

After  some  further  conversation  on  various 
topics  the  conference  adjourned. 

During  the  following  days  I  enjoyed  the  peace¬ 
ful  life  and  warm-hearted  fellowship  of  the  mission 
very  much  indeed.  The  center  of  interest  to  the 
natives  was  the  new  bidarka;  but  fishing  was  not 
‘  neglected.  Eddie,  a  younger  brother  of  our 
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Extract  from  a  Letter  written  by  Sister  Wolff  at 

Carmel,  Alaska,  September  14, 1892,  and  re¬ 
ceived  at  Bethlehem,  February  6, 1893. 

Fall  seems  to  be  here  in  earnest,  the  grass  looks 
brown  and  cheerless,  and  to-night  the  wind  is 
blowing  up  cold,  after  a  long  season  of  heavy  rain. 

We  are  all  busy  as  usual.  School  reopened  on 
September  1  in  the  comfortable  and  really  pretty 
new  school-room.  But  the  girls’  apartments  in 
the  new  building  are  not  finished  yet,  so  we  must 
still  keep  them  crowded  in  our  house.  But  it  will 
not  take  long  now.  A  well  was  dug  which  has 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  of  water  in  it,  but  it  is 
hard  water.  The  pump  will  be  placed  in  the 
school  kitchen. 

A  workshop  has  also  been  built  under  the  roof 
of  what  was  formerly  called  the  turf-house.  Now 
a  log  building  is  also  to  be  erected  yet,  which  is  to 
be  used  for  the  boys  as  a  bath-house,  play-house, 
etc.,  as  well  as  for  cutting  wood  in  Winter.  After 
this  our  house  is  to  be  repainted  and  papered.  In 
the  course  of  another  week  I  hope  to  be  finished 
with  the  winter  clothing  for  the  school-children. 

I  have  had  the  help  of  a  good  old  woman,  the 
mother  of  one  of  our  boys,  Daniel.  She  is  nearly 
blind,  having  only  the  partial  use  of  one  eye,  is 
nearly  bent  double,  and  can  not  sew  or  work  at 
anything  very  long  at  a  time  on  account  of  the 
pain  in  her  back.  Yet  she  has  helped  me  faith¬ 
fully  as  well  as  she  could  and  seems  so  thankful 
to  be  able  to  do  something  because,  as  she  says,  we 
take  such  good  care  of  her  boy,  who  seems  to  be 
her  idol.  It  is  quite  remarkable,  too,  how  she  has 
become  “  one  of  us,”  as  the  natives  express  it,  for 
she  had  grown  so  old  in  the  Greek  faith. 

Of  course  we  cannot  hope  to  eradicate  all  the 
erroneous  beliefs  and  superstitions  from  the  mind 

of  such  an  aged  person,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
she  is  a  true  believer  and  is  anxious  to  obey  her 
Lord  and  Master  as  well  as  she  knows  how,  and 
what  more  will  be  required  of  her  ? 

Anna,  with  her  family,  had  gone  squirrel-trapp¬ 
ing  for  some  time,  but  they  are  back  again  and  she 
is  busy  tanning  skins.  She  also  helps  with  the  boot¬ 
making  and  such  work  in  the  Winter. 

On  Sunday  she  told  me  again  how  she  “  longs 
to  be  good,”  but  then  she  “always  does  bad 
again.”  “  Oh,”  she  said,  “  I  wish  all  the  bad  was 
gone,  all  gone  out  of  the  world.” 

Poor  soul !  it  is  hard  for  her  to  understand  why 
we  must  be  subject  to  constant  conflicts. 

Altogether,  1  think  our  work  is  more  encourag¬ 
ing.  It  may  not  all  show,  but  that  makes  no 
difference  to  me. 

I  think  there  is  gracious  work  going  on  in  the 
souls  of  some  of  these  poor,  benighted,  people  and 
it  makes  our  hearts  rejoice. 


THE  ]5..;OEA.VIiL2Sr. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MAKOH  29,  1893. 


A  Card. 

In  a  letter  from  Ifro.  Kilbuck  under  date  of 
July  12, 1892,  which  appeared  in  The  Moravian 
of  February  15,  1893,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Roberts,  the  warm  friend  of  our  Alaskan 

work  in  San  Francisco,  expressed  to  him  in  a  let¬ 
ter  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  belt 
has  been  packed  with  a  number  of  things  that  had 
to  be  stored  together  with  the  saw-mill  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  illness  of  Bro.  E.  Helmich.  An  in¬ 
timation  having  been  given  that  this  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  reflection  upon  the  proprietors  of  the 
Salem  Iron  Works,  who  kindly  donated  the  saw¬ 
mill,  the  undersigned  desires  to  state  that  these 
gentlemen  at  no  time  incurred  any  responsibility 
whatever  for  the  belt,  though  they  did  go  out  o^ 
their  way  to  try  to  secure  the  donation  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  the  mission.  Provision  was  made  by  the 
Board  for  the  purchase  of  two  such  belts,  that  an 
extra  one  might  be  on  hand  in  case  of  accident ;  and 
assurance  is  herewith  given,  that  steps  will  be 
taken  to  make  certain  that,  'When  the  saw-mill  is 
forwarded  to  Alaska,  it  will  be  ready  for  use  and 
so  equipped  as  not  to  be  disabled  by  the  lack  of 
duplicates  where  duplicate  parts  can  be  secured. 
J.  Taylor  Hamilton, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Director- 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the 

Bethlehem,  Pa. — On  Sunday,  March  12,  at 
7  P.M.,  a  special  missionary  meeting  was  held  in 
the  large  church  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alaska 
Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  which  was  attended 
by  an  unusually  large  congregation.  The  pastors, 
the  Brethren  Leibert  and  Oerter,  took  part  in  the 
opening  and  closing  exercises,  but  the  main  ad¬ 
dress  was  made  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  who  has  so  often  heretofore  already 
addressed  our  members  on  the  subject  of  Alaska. 
He  depicted  in  vivid  language  the  improvement 
visible  among  the  Esquimaux  of  that  land,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  past  two  years,  as  the  result  of 
the  missionary  labors  of  the  missionaries  sent 
there  by  our  own  and  other  denominations.  He 
also  urged  his  hearers  to  help  on  the  project  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  Siberian  reindeer  into  that  country, 
so  that  the  people  might  have  some  definite 
and  sure  means  of  support,  now  that  the  walrus 
and  seal  and  whale  are  becoming  extinct,  and  in 
times  when  fish  are  scarce  and  famine  is  their 
only  alternative.  He  described  in  touching  lan¬ 
guage  scenes  that  he  had,  witnessed  in  lamine 
stricken  districts  during  the  past  few  years.  A 
collection  in  aid  of  our  Mission  in  that  country 
was  taken  at  the  close  of  the  service. 

The  Passion  Week  has  again  come  round  in  its 
I  annual  course,  and  has  so  far  attracted  very  large 
j  congregations.  The  opening  service  was  held  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  conducted  by  Bro.  Oerter. 

On  Palm  Sunday  morning  at  10  o’clock  there 
was  Adult  Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Reception. 
The  pastors,  the  Brethren  Leibert  and  Oerter  took 
part  in  the  same,  the  address  and  charge  to  the 
confirmands  being  held  by  Bro.  Oerter.  This  was 
a  very  solemn  service  and  the  devout  feelings  of 
the  vast  audience  were  very  plainly  manifested. 

I  The  total  accession  on  this  occasion  numbered  60 ; 
namely,  by  Adult  Baptism  4,  by  Confirmation  37, 
by  Reception  from  non-Moravian  churches,  12, 
by  transfer  from  other  Moravian  coneresrations  7. 


// 

flow  CCtf  l  me  sien^  uc  •• 

?‘T-;  .  ^i„io  nt 

,  Alask'a  B.oya  and  Girls  _ai 

Dear  Little  Missionary, — I  was  so  bu^y  with 
my  own  lessons  last  month  that  before  I  thought 
of  it  it  was  too  late  to  write  about  the  Alaska  school¬ 
boys  in  time  for  your  last  paper,  but  now  I  must 
try  to  keep  my  promise.  First,  the  schoolhouse 
at  Bethel,  which  is  also  the  church,  is  a  log  cabin 
with  only  one  room,  but  it  will  hold  150  people,  if 
they  crowd  in  as  they  sometimes  do,  especially  at 
Christmas.  But  then  most  of  them  must  sit  on  the 
floor,  which  they  rather  like  to  do. 

There  are  enough  benches  for  all  the  scholars, 
about  twenty-five  boys  and  five  or  six  girls,  but  no 
desks  except  the  teacher’s  table.  The  girls  live 
up  at  the  trading-post  at  Mr.  Lind’s,  and  the  boys 
sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  bath-house,  with  carpets 
and  blankets  for  covering.  In  the  morning,  about 
half-past  eight  o’clock,  when  it  is  still  quite  dark 
up  there  in  winter,  Mr.  Weber  rings  the  bell,  which 
is  on  a  high  post  between  the  Mission-house  and 
the  school,  and  then  the  boys  jump  up  and  wash 
themselves  a  little  with  snow,  or  water  if  it  is 
handy,  and  hurry  off  to  the  fish-house  to  get  their 
breakfast.  Each  one  gets  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a 
little  lump  of  brown  sugar  made  into  a  kind  of 
candy,  and  plenty  of  dried  fish,  which  they  wash 
down  with  cold  water.  Then  at  nine  o’clock  school 
begins.  It  would  make  you  laugh  to  see  these 
rows  of  brown  boys  and  girls,  nearly  all  dressed 
alike  in  a  cotton  shirt,  fur  parka,  overalls,  and  skin 
boots  filled  with  grass.  Sometimes  it  is  very  cold 
in  spite  of  the  big  stove,  and  the  teacher  must  then 
put  on  his  parka  too.  ! 


The  school  is  opened  with  singing  a  hymn.  The 
scholars  can  only  learn  about  one  verse  a  week,  but 
it  does  not  take  them  so  long  to  catch  up  the  tune. 
I  hen  they  take  up  the  lessons — reading,  spelling, 
writing  on  their  slates,  and  some  of  the  smarter 
ones  learn  arithmetic  too. 

At  10.30  o’clock  Mr.  Weber  calls  out  Toh- 
chaiichtuk,  which  means  “stop  a  little.”  At  once 
the  pupils  rush  for  the  door,  and  if  they  see  boats 
coming  on  the  river  they  cry  “  Yuk,  yuk,  yuk,”  or 
It  a  flock  of  wild  geese  is  in  sight  they  call  “  Yluck, 
yluck,  yluck.  Then  they  snowball  one  another, 
or  roll  large  snowballs,  and  if  they  have  sleds,  pull 
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one  another ;  or  go  coasting.  When  it  is  very 
cold,  the  smaller  boys  and  girls  stay  in  the  school¬ 
room  and  play  there,  or  help  themselves  to  the 
skins  of  the  fish  which  may  have  been  thrown  away. 
After  recess,  the  lessons  are  again  taken  up  till 
twelve  o’clock,  when  the  teacher  says  “  Tok-huck, 
which  means  “stop.” 

As  my  letter  might  get  too  long  I  will  also  stop 
here,  and  write  more  next  month. 

Bethlehem,  1891.  John  H.  Bachman. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  .JULY,  1891. 


To  Do  Good— Forget  Not. 

(Hebrews  13  :  Hi.) 

E  take  one  or  tw^o  flints  from  mis- 


Betliel,  Alaslvtx. 

I  September  20th,  1890. 

of  life  I  will  attempt  to  give  you  a  or 

ition.  In  the  latter  part  of  April,  as  the 
I  mi  vs  o-row  longer  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  the  geese,  which  is  quite  an  event  in 
Eskimo  life,  then  it  is  that  the  school-boy  grows  , 
,  reSs  and  longs  for  the  close  °f  ^hoo^,,Y 
leno-th  we  hear  the  longed-for  lucK,  /ota., 
wldch  tells  us  that  the  gees^e  ^t 

is  of  ereat  importance  to  the  boys,  jer  nayii  „ 
Wed  iriong  on  yu-ca-lie  (dried  fish)  they  are 

glad  for  a  change.  Now  the  ^^^oJor  5 

with  the  euns,  all  anxious  foi  the  nonoi  oi 

Th^tlng  tl?e  flrkt  goose.  As  SfeedTn" 

glS"’  The  snfaller  ifoys  hunt  up  then-  tows 
and  arrows,  ambitious  to  shoot  the  fust  small 


Another  event  of  importance  is  the  arrival  of 
the  smelts.  These  are  small  fish  wliich  come 
in  great  numbers  when  the  ice  has  left  the  river. 
They  announce  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  to 
the  Eskimo  ;  the  old  vear  with  its  hardships  is 
past,  and  all  appears  bright  in  the  future.  Now 
the  boys  are  all  busy  manufacturing  small  boats 
of  every  description  ;  they  engaf?e  in  this  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  puzzles  one  where  to  find  suf¬ 
ficient  material  for  their  sails. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  fishing  sea¬ 
son,  which  comes  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 
Then  the  boys  are  out  every  night  catching 
salmon,  and  there  is  (jiiite  a  rivalry  among  them 
to  see  who  will  catch  the  largest  number.  Even 
little  Daniel,  who  is  only  eight  years  old,  was 
taken  with  the  fishing  fever.  When  the  boys 
were  about  to  start  out  fishing  he  came  timidly 
to  my  room  door  and  whispered  in  the  native 
language  that  he  would  like  to  go  along  too.  I 
told  him  he  was  almost  too  small,  but  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  he  would  like  to  g(),  so  I  gave  my 
'  consent,  and  supplied  him  with  g(  od  warm 
clothes.  The  next  morning,  when  T  a.sked  him 
how  many  fish  he  had  caught,  his  eyes  sparkled 
as  he  said,  “Seven  .salmon  fish.”  The  boys 
allowed  him  to  take  in  the  net  and  take  out  the 
fish,  which  made  him  think  he  was  almost  a 
1  man. 

About  the  first  of  August  the  berry  season 
begins,  and  lasts  about  two  months.  This  is  a 
busy  time  for  the  little  girls  to  gather  berries 
for  their  ice-cream  in  Winter,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond.  It  is  a  mixture  of  seal  oil,  snow  and 
berries. 

Some  other  time  I  hope  to  write  another  letter 
,  in  which  1  will  tell  you  about  Winter  sports  in 
which  our  Eskimo  boys  engage. 

I  With  best  wishes  to  all,  I  am  your  friend, 

'  Ernst  L.  Weber. 


(Ocn'OBEK  7,  1891. 


NOTES  FROM  AFAR. 


l\^ — THK  ESCiUIMOS  OF  THE  KUSKOKWIM. 

My  voyage  to  Bethel,  by  bidarka,  was  begun 
most  auspiciously.  The  weather  Avas  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  Brother  Weber’s  compan¬ 
ionship  most  congenial.  Both  of  my  fellow-voy¬ 
agers  on  the  vast  river  proved  to  be  excellent 
paddlers  also,  and,  aided  by  the  ascending  tide, 
our  light  boat  flew  along  merrily,  so  that  by  six 
o’clock  we  had  passed  three  small  villages  and  | 
reached  Apokagamute,  a  large  settlement  in  the 
mouth  of  a  creek  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
warehouse.  An  Esquimo  village  is  spoken  of  as 
large  when  it  consists  of  five  or  six  barabaras  and 
contains  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  inhabitants. 
The  appearance  of  such  a  hamlet  is  quite  unique, 
and  especially  so  at  this  season.  As  you  draw 
near  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  the  large 
racks  on  which  long  lines  of  red  salmon  are  dry-  . 
ing  and,  in  part,  decaying.  When  I  first  saw  them, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  I  thought  that  these 
people  were  well  supplied  with  red  flannel. 

Back  of  the  fish  racks  are  the  dome-shaped 
barabaras,  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  natives, 
each  of  which  is  usually  occupied  by  from  two  to 
five  families. 

A  number  of  store-houses  may  also  be  observed 
in  every  settlement.  In  these  the  winter  supplies 
of  dried  fish,  venison,  seal-  and  bear  meat  are 
packed  away.  They  are  strong  pens,  eight  or  ten 
feet  square,  built  of  logs,  roofed  with  saplings  and 
tundra-sods,  and  are  set  upon  posts  at  an  elevation 
of  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground  in  order  to 
secure  their  contents  from  the  dogs.  A  small 
square  opening  on  one  side  serves  as  a  door,  which 
is  reached  by  a  stout  log  with  notches  cut  into  it 
for  steps. 

In  every  important  village  there  is  a  public 
house  known  as  the  Kashiraa.  It  is  larger  than  the 
ordinary  domiciles,  often  measuring  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  feet  square.  It  is  used  for  dances  and 
public  gatherings  of  all  kinds,  as  a  workshop  for  the 
men,  as  a  dormitory  for  the  unmarried  men,  and  as 
a  lodging  place  for  travelers.  In  addition,  if  the 
community  has  not  built  a  special  house  for  their 
sweat  baths,  the  Kashima  is  also  made  use  of  at 
stated  times  for  that  purpose. 

Apokagamute  is  such  a  village.  As  it  is 
supper  time  and  the  creek  affords  fresh  water 
for  my  thirsty  companions  we  stop  here.  But 
the  tide  has  gone  out  and  to  reach  solid  ground  a 
steep  and  slimy  mud  bank,  15  or  18  feet  in  per¬ 
pendicular  height,  must  be  climbed  after  getting 
out  of  the  bidarka.  Brother  Weber  is  soon 
standing  deep  in  the  slippery  mud,  and  he  and  the 
stern  paddler  steady  the  boat  as  I  take  my  second 
lesson  in  bidarka  traveling.  But  my  best  efforts 
to  disembark  seem  utterly  futile,  I  fear  that  the 
impeding  ribs  of  the  boat  vvill  be  broken  in  the 
struggler  and  Brother  Weber  becomes  (luite 
anxious  as  he  recognizes  his  inability  to  extend 


any  assistance.  But  the  lesson  must  be  learned  ; 
my  visit  to  Carmel  this  summer  and  my  return  to 
my  home  duties  in  the  Fall  depend  upon  my 
ability  to  travel  for  weeks  in  a  bidarka.  As 
usual,  patience  and  perseverance,  coupled  with  a 
fortunate  twist  and  a  mighty  effort,  at  last  win  the 
day,  and  after  a  few  moments’  rest  on  the  edge  of 
hatch  I  climb  the  steep  bank,  with  the  aid  of  the 
paddles,  and  greet  the  wondering  natives  squatting 
in  the  long  grass  with  a  friendly  “  Shamai.” 

Brother  Weber  soon  brings  up  the  provi.sion 
chest  and  camp  kettles,  and  two  Esquimos  promptly 
fetch  fire- wood  and  a  large  fresh  king-salmon 
weighing  fifteen  pounds  or  more,  for  which  we 
pay  a  needle  or  a  block  of  matches  or  some  other 
trifle  of  like  value.  A  good  supper  is  soon  under 
way,  and  meanwhile  I  observe  the  natives,  of  whom 
some  thirty  or  more  have  gathered  around  us. 
Their  long  matted  hair,  their  filthiness  and  general 
ir-^ecency  and  squalor  cause  my  first  conscious 
feeling  to  be  one  of  intensedisgust,  but  this  is  quick¬ 
ly  succeded  by  the  worthier  emotion  of  Christian 
compassion.  They  manifest  a  friendly  interest  in 
us  and  gladly  cut  up  the  wood,  kindle  the  fire  and 
hang  the  kettles  over  it.  A  bright  eyed  little  fellow 
cheerfully  climbs  down  the  mud  bank  several  times 
to  fill  our  vessels  with  water,  and  when  I  reward  him 
with  a  bright  new  cent  he  is  quickly  surrounded  by  ! 
the  men  and  other  boys,  who,  far  from  envying,seem  1 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  good  fortune,  whilst  j 
they  admire  the  little  coin  so  strange  and  new  to  ! 
them.  All  have  dark  brown  or  black  eyes,  and 
genuine  raven  locks ;  some  have  regular  features 
and  a  few  of  the  boys  are  decidedly  handsome. 
As  some  of  these  also  wore  beads,  labrettes  and 
earrings  I  supposed  that  they  belonged  to  the  fair 
sex.  But  Brother  Weber  assured  me  that  they 
were  all  boys  because  the  girls  wear  their  labrettes 
near  the  center  of  the  lower  lip,  whilst  these  were 
nearer  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  At  first  sight 
I  supposed  that  some  of  them  were  tattooed  in 
accordance  with  a  fashion  formally  prevalent 
among  our  North  American  Indians,  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  these  markings  were  only  accumu¬ 
lations  of  dirt  and  grease.  In  regard  to  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  cleanliness  all  should  plead  guilty  and 
cry  with  the  oriental  leper  “  unclean,  unclean.” 

The  women  and  girls  are  exceedingly  shy,  and 
whilst  we  are  at  supper  seemed  to  enjoy  a  lively 
game  at  the  village  about  a  hundred  yards  away 
from  our  picnic  ground.  This  was  probably  an 
expedient  to  divert  the  attention  of  any  giddy 
belles  from  the  visiting  strangers.  Yet  before  we 
left  with  the  rising  tide  their  curiosity  drew  two 
or  three  of  them  quite  near  to  us,  but  they 
appeared  to  deprecate  any  notice  being  taken  of 
them,  and  hid  their  faces  in  abject  abashment  if 
we  happened  to  pass  near  them.  Occasionally 
women  may  be  seen  with  tattoo  marks  on  the 
lower  lip  and  chin. 

An  ignorant,  degraded,  poverty  stricken,  bar¬ 
barous  people,  of  a  kind,  child-like,  tractable  dis¬ 
position,  but  without  the  slightest  hope  of  better¬ 
ment  through  the  sham  ministrations  of  the 
dissolute  Greek  priests  appointed  and  supported 
by  Russia,  these  Esquimos  of  Alaska  demand  the 
helpful  commiseration  of  all  evangelical  Christians, 
and  especially  of  those  living  under  the  same 


beneficient  government.  Happily  there  is  not  a 
Russian  priest  on  the  Kuskokwim  now,  and  may 
the  day  speedily  come  when  the  churches  of  our 
land  will  fully  occupy  its  shores  for  Immanuel. 


As  our  native  paddler  lived  at  this  village  and 
had  no  desire  to  accompany  us  any  farther  w’e 
tried  to  hire  another  man.  One  was  readily  found 
and  received  his  supper  before  starting,  but  when 
we  were  ready  to  go  he  declined  to  enter  our  boat 
but  proposed  to  help  by  towing  us  with  a  line 
fastened  to  his  kyack.  To  this  plan  we,  however, 
would  not  consent,  and  having  bought  another 
paddle  for  my  use  we  determined  to  go  to  the  next 
village  alone.  It  was  9  o’clock  already,  and  ten 
miles  to  our  destination,  but  we  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rising  tide,  and  as  >Sam  Miller 
and  hi.s  family,  who  were  formerly  attached  to 
Carmel,  lived  at  that  village,  we  were  anxious  to 
visit  them.  To  our  surprise  the  native  who  had 
dissappointed  us,  and  proved  to  be  a  brother  to 
Mrs.  Miller,  also  proceeded  up  the  river  in  his 
kyack.  He  soon  began  to  spear  salmon,  and  as 
I  was  interested  in  watching  him,  w'e  lingered  on 
the  way.  After  10  o’clock  the  night  air 'became 

quite  cold  and  I  found  paddling  to  be  a  needful 
and  pleasant  exercise.  About  11  o’clock  we 
heard  some  belugas  (white  whales),  farther  out  in 
the  river,  and  a  few  minutes  later  we  were  over¬ 
taken  by  a  stalwart  native  who  came  up  behind 
us  in  his  kyack,  evidently  very  tired  and  greatly 
excited.  He  hurriedly  took  hold  of  our  boat  and 
handed  Brother  Weber  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  was 
a  message  from  the  warehouse,  brief  but  startling 
and  read  thus  :  “  Mr.  Weber  ;  come  back  at  once, 

the  water  is  in  the  scow,  your  goods  are  ruined. 
Lind.”  This  news  was  a  terrible  shock  to  both 
of  us.  The  loss  of  a  years’  supplies  meant,  not 
literal  starvation,  it  is  true,  but  yet  twelve  months 
of  greatly  aggravated  privations  and  hardships 
for  our  devoted  Bethel  workers  and  their  people. 
Yet  I  spoke  hopeful  words  to  Brother  Weber  and 
expressed  my  willingness  to  go  alone  to  Bethel, 
whilst  he  returned  to  the  ware  house  to  save  what 
he  could.  Our  truant  Esquimo  was  yet  within 
reach,  expressed  his  willingness  to  take  me  to  Sam 
Miller’s  village,  and  even  showed  remarkable  con¬ 
sideration,  for  he  asked  Brother  Weber  to  tell  me 
that  I  should  not  worry,  that  he  would  take  good 
care  of  me  ;  he  at  once  got  into  my  boat,  tying 
his  empty  kyack  behind.  The  other  native  fortu¬ 
nately  had  a  kyack  sufficiently  large  to  accommo¬ 
date  Brother  Weber  also,  although,  sitting  in  the 
same  narrow  batch,  back  to  back,  the  contact  was 
unpleasantly  close.  And  so  we  parted,  with 
heavy  hearts,  near  the  midnight  hour  of  Tuesday, 
June  23,  he  and  his  companion,  both  worn  and 
tired,  to  paddle,  turn  about,  thirty  miles  down  the 
river,  with  no  pleasant  anticipations  to  cheer  them ; 
and  I  alone  with  a  stranger  and  heathen,  who  had 
already  forfeited  my  confidence,  and  with  whom  I 
could  not  even  communicate  by  signs  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Yet  Brother  Weber  and  I  commited  each 
other  in  faith  to  the  charge  of  the  Almighty,  and 
faced  the  situation  as  bravely  as  we  could. 

Some  might  charge  us  with  having  done  wrong, 
and  with  tempting  Providence  by  thus  exposing 
the  president  of  the  Northern  Executive  Board 


and  the  precioil3annuaT“maiI  for  pjethel  together 
with  some  goods  extremely  valuable  in  the  eyes 
of  a  native,  to  the  hazards  of  a  frail  treacherous 
boat  and  a  tricky  heathen  who  from  his  seat  be¬ 
hind  me  had  me  wholly  in  his  power.  But  the 
situation  was  not  of  our  seeking ;  it  had  come  upon  ' 
us  naturally  while  following  the  plain  path  of 
duty.  And  in  such  a  case,  if  the  Bible  be  true, 
God  is  with  His  servants,  and  if  God  be  with  us ' 
there  are  no  hazards,  and  even  death  itself  is  really  ■ 
harmless.  The  guilty  one  in  the  whole  matter 
was,  no  doubt,  the  mate  of  the  Dora,  who,  already 
at  Togiak,  by  a  foolish  and  reckless  command, 
nearly  caused  the  death  of  three  fine  sailors,  and 
now,  in  the  Bay,  in  his  quite  needless  haste  to  get 
rid  of  our  goods  had  caused  a  heavy  barrel  to  be 
dropped  into  the  hold  of  the  Bethel  Star  before 
our  men  were  ready  to  receive  it,  thus  starting 
a  seam  which  caused  the  leak.  Judging  too  from 
his  furious  cursings  poured  out  upon  the  heads  of 
the  Russian  traders,  one  would  have  thought  that 
they  were  all  his  slaves,  and  not  that  they  and  we 
were  paying  for  the  services  which  he”  was  em- 1 
ployed  to  perform. 

The  rpal  extent  of  our  damage  did  not  eventu¬ 
ally  prove  as  serious  as  we  feared  although  the 
nice  new  organ  and  some  other  valuable  goods, 
much  needed,  were  wholly  ruined.  I  have  some 
hope  that  the  wealthy  Alaska  Commercial  Com¬ 
pany  will  at  least  share  with  us  in  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained,  and  perhaps  charge  the  sum  to  the  mate’s 
account.  H.  T.  Bachman. 

[to  be  continued.! 


the  MORAlVIA-IST. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JULY  6,  1892. 


Alaska. — A  letter  from  Miss  M.  Mack,  dated 
Unalaska,  June  15,  announces  her  safe  arrival 
there  on  that  day,  after  a  speedy  and  pleasant 
voyage.  The  Dora  was  waiting  and  expected  to 
sail  for  Bethel  in  a  few  days. 

^  - 

J'liE  Steam  Launch  for  Alaska. — To  us 
it  seems  liigli  time  that  the  preparatory  steps 
for  furnishing  the  mission  in  Alaska  with  a 
steam  launch  were  perfected.  Bro.  Scluechert’s 
letter,  printed  elsewhere,  gives  insight  into  the 
eomjietition  that  may  be  expected  on  the  Xns- 
ko([nim.  It  is  most  important  that  onr  men  be 
eipiipped  fully  as  elliciently  as  any  others.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  promising  outlook 
blighted  by  anything  like  dcfieiency  of  mate¬ 
rials.  Although  it  is  now  too  late  to  purchase 
and  send  a  launch  this  yeai’,  and  more  money 
is’ needed,  it  not  too  early  to  take  ])rcparatory 
steps  to  have  some  iiractical  man  .selected  for 
the  management  of  a  Launch  and  all  needful 
engineering  certificates,  etc.,  secured. 


THE 

BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  FEBRUARY  26,  1890. 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

Reported  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference. 

Bethel,  Alaska.— More  help  is  needed  at 
Bethel.  The  Provincial  Board  herewith  calls  for 
an  additional  missionary  at  that  important  station. 
Is  there  an  unmarried  or  a  widowed  sister — or  a 
married  couple  without  young  children — in  the 
American  Province  of  our  Church,  who,  for  the 
Lord’s  sake,  will  volunteer  to  supply  this  need. 

An  early  response  is  solicited,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  set  out  toward  the  end  of  April. 

In  the  name  of  the  Board, 

H.  “T.  Bachman,  President. 

Bethlehem,  Epiphany,  1890. 

Carmel,  Alaska. — In  addition  to  the  appeal 
for  Bethel,  we  this  week  call  earnestly  for  an¬ 
other  sister  to  go  to  Carmel.  Facts  have  only  at 
this  time  come  to  our  knowledge  which  make  it 
our  plain  duty  to  furnish  additional  support  at 
the  second  station  also.  May  the  Lord  speedily 
choose  and  send  forth  His  servants. 

In  the  name  of  the  Board. 

H.  T.  Bachivt  A  AT 

Bethlefiem,  February  24,  1890, 

-  ,  - — - - 

The  Moravian  Mission  on  the  Kuskokwim. 

1  A  lady  missionary,  returning  from  China,  says  : 
“One  does  not  have  to  be  a  hero  any  more  in  or- 
'  der  to  be  a  missionary  ;  one  goes  forth  prepared  to 
endure  all  things  heroically,  and  finds  that  friends 
at  home  have  so  thought  of  and  cared  for  every 
want  that  there  is  scarcely  any  call  for  heroism  at 
the  station.”  That  is  as  it  should  be.  Those  who 
remain  behind  by  “the  stuff”  should  bountifully 
supply  every  need  of  those  fighting  at  the  front. 
But  there  are  fields  of  labor,  which,  even  in  this 
day  of  easy  and  rapid  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation,  and  in  spite  of  the  warm  love  of  Chris¬ 
tian  friends  at  home,  remain  heroic  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Let  the  following  simple  historic 
narrative  of  one  of  the  newest  of  the  missions  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  Moravian  brethren  witness  to  that. 
Missionary  heroism  is  still  extant  among  these  pio- 
I  neers  of  modern  missions. 

In  the  Winter  of  1884  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  appeared  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  to  plead  for  a  missionary  to  the  Eskimos  of 
the  Northwestern  Alaska.  He  presented  the  cause 
to  the  Moravians  in  this  wise  :  That  these  Eskimos 
were  so  degraded,  so  debased  ;  that  the  conditions 
of  missionary  labor  among  them  were  so  severe,  so 
dreary,  so  cheerless  ;  that  these  forlorn  people  were 
literally  so  God-forsaken,  that  he  could  find  no  one 


I  who  was  willing  to  carry  the  gospel  message  to 
I  them  in  their  inhospitable  regions,  where  they 
I' dwelt  in  unspeakable  degradation.  As  a  last  re- 
I'  sort  he  came  to  the  Moravians.  No  man  cared 
for  the  souls  of  these  degraded  heathen  savages — 
would  they  have  mercy  upon  them  ?  That  was  an 
appeal  which  the  Church  that  had  sought  out  the 
Hottentots  of  Africa,  and  the  Innuits  of  Green¬ 
land  and  Labrador,  could  not  resist.  Five  of  the 
students  who  were  to  graduate  from  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  that  year  expressed  their  willingness 
to  go.  Two  were  afterwards  chosen. 

First  an  explanatory  tour  was  undertaken  by  a 
veteran  missionary,  accompanied  by  one  student. 
They  found,  as  is  usual  in  such  northern  climates, 
I  the  Eskimos  living  only  in  small  groups  here  and 


there,  scattered  over  a  wide  stretch  of  country. 
The  description  of  their  degradation  had  not  been 
exaggerated  in  the  slightest  degree.  Filthy  and 
disgusting  in  their  habits,  to  an  extent  that  forbids 
description  in  public  print  ;  their  morality  at  such 
a  low  ebb  that  they  may  practically  be  said  to 
have  none ;  parents  willingly  making  prostitutes 
of  their  daughters  from  nine  or  ten  years  on,  ruth¬ 
lessly  taking  their  daughter  from  one  man  and 
'  giving  her  to  another,  if  they  thought  they  could 
make  more  by  it ;  the  related  crimes  of  killing  oft' 
helpless  and  old  people  and  unwelcome  infants  be¬ 
ing  considered  the  incontestable  right  of  the  per¬ 
sons  otherwise  responsible  for  their  support ;  and 
so  on  through  the  revolting  catalogue.  Their  form 
of  religion  was  so  low  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
dignified  with  that  name.  Priests  they  had  none 
—only  “sachems,”  i.  e.,  medicine  men.  They  live 
principally  on  fish,  of  which,  in  the  short  Summer, 
a  sufficient  quantity  must  be  caught  to  last  thrrtugh 
the  dreary  Winter.  However,  they  met  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  the  latter  felt 
justified  in  selecting  a  site  on  the  Kuskokwim  River 
for  a  mission  station. 

i  Now  that  it  has  become  fashioimhle  to  run  sum- 
I  mer  excursions  to  Alaska,  it  no  longer  seems  so 
!  out  of  the  world  ;  but  these  excursions  run  only  to 
1  Sitka.  Few  have  any  clear  idea  of  the  extent  ot 
the  Territory.  Roughly  speaking.  Alaska  is  as  large 
as  all  the  Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  the  Moravian  mission  stati(tn  on  the  Kuskok¬ 
wim  is  as  far  fiom  8itka  as  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  from 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  There  are  no  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  station,  except  onee  <i  year, 
and.then  only  through  the  kindness  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  When  once  there  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  absolutely  separated  from  all  civili¬ 
zation,  from  all  help,  from  all  8U[)plies,  for  a  year. 
Every  thing  must  be  taken  along,  as  nothing  but 
fish  and  some  game  can  be  procured  there. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  re|)ort,  the  little  hand 
of  missionaries  prepared  to  start.  On  account  ol 
'the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  relations  existing  between  the  few  white 
'  traders  and  the  natives,  itt  order  to  avoid  all  pos- 
j  sible  suspicion  of  evil,  as  well  as  for  many 'higher 
I  and  nobler  reasons,  it  was  ahsolistely  necessary  for 
the  missionaries  to  go  out  n)arried.  They  wereall 
young  people — the  men  just  a  year  out  of  the  semi 
nary — and  all  leaving  the  refinements  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  a  desolate  country,  where  they  would  first 


have  to  bm'Id  a  •  t  their  own  handa  betoro 

they  would  ha\  .  lay  their  heads.  The 

j  ordination  .service  o  lIicl^  two  devote<l  young  men 
wa.s  impressive  beyond  description.  Fheir  names 
are  worthy  of  record  :  The  Rev.  William  H. 
!  Weinlaud  and  hi.s  wife.  Caroline  Yo.st;  the  Rev. 

John  H.  Kilhuck  and  his  wife,  Edith  Romig.  The 
j  former  had  been  on  the  exploratory  tour.  The 
latter  is  a  full-bI(;oded  Delaware  Indian,  the  son 
of  a  chieftain.  He  had  received  a  full  cour.se  col¬ 
legiate  and  theological  education.  He  is  probably 
the  first  Indian  ordained  by  the  Moravian  (Ihurch. 
Now  he,  as  a  representative  of  the  Church  which 
had  reclaimed  his  people  from  heathenism,  in  turn 
went  forth  as  an  apostle  to  a  much  tnore  forsaken 
and  degraded  people.  There  is  a  true  apo.stolical 
succession !  He  had  served  one  year  among  his 
own  people  in  Canada  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
missionary  upon  the  exploratory  lour  mentioned 
before.  His  wife  is  an  American,  who  married 
him  in  the  genuine  old-time  Moravian  spirit,  being 
filled  with  an  unquenchable  zeal  to  serve  the  Lord 
in  this  forsaken  corner  of  the  earth.  One  lay 
brother,  Hans  Torgersen,  leaving  his  family  be¬ 
hind,  accompanied  them,  in  order  to  help  them  in 
building  a  hou.se. 

June  19,  1885,  the  little  band  reached  the  Kus- 
kokwim.  Battling  their  way  up  the  river  in  a 
violent  storm,  Hans  Torgersen  fell  over  board  and 
was  lost !  A  year  must  elapse  before  help  could 
reach  them,  yet  strong  in  the  strength  of  Christ 
these  young  men,  fresh  from  college  though  they 
were,  girded  themselves  to  erect  a  house,  and  their 
young  wives  prepared  to  face  the  unknown  horrors 
of  an  Arctic  winter,  ill  provided,  on  account  of  the 
lo.ss  of  time  caused  by  this  accident,  both  in  |)ro- 
visions  and  in  shelter,  for  its  hardships.  The 
Church  at  home  waited  the  outcome  in  great  .sus¬ 
pense —  a  year.  Then  came  the  heroic  me8.sage : 
We  are,  thank  God,  alive  ;  and  we  will  remain. 
Send  us  help  and  we  will  start  a  second  station  / 
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The  history  of  that  and  succeeding  winters  is  full 
of  thrilling  incidents— lack  of  space  alone  forbids 
their  narration.  There  was  no  wood  at  hand,  the 
woodland  beginning  far  inland,  and  laborious 
journeys  had  to  be  undertaken  to  gain  fuel  as  well 
as  logs  for  building  purposes. 

In  1887  a  second  station  was  begun  at  Nushagak, 
and  in  1888  an  assistant  sent  to  the  Kuskokwim, 
but  the  two  stations  afforded  little  companionship 
to  each  other,  as  nearly  200  miles  of  almost  im¬ 
passible  country  lie  between  them.  That  on  Kus¬ 
kokwim  has  been  christened  Bethel ;  that  near 
Nushagak,  Carmel. 

In  spite  of  tremendous  obstacles  missionary  work 
was  at  once  begun.  Of  course,  in  order  to  gain 
the  adults,  the  language  had  first  to  be  learned, 
but  for  the  children  a  school  was  at  once  opened. 
Only  the  history  of  the  station  on  the  Kuskokwim 
can  be  followed.  The  missionaries  were  not  in  a 
populous  country,  as  China,  Japan  or  India ;  the 
children  had  to  be  laboriously  sought  from  village 
to  village,  and  the  only  way  to  teach  them  was  to 
keep  them  at  the  Mission  House.  That  meant  to 
board  them,  to  clothe  them.  The  task  thus  set  the 
noble  wives  of  the  rais-sionaries  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  us  dwelling  amid  the  conveniences 
of  civilization.  All  were  thus  brought  into  con¬ 
stant  personal  contact  with  the  most  disgusting 
features  of  the  most  degraded  heathenism.  The 
work,  however,  went  bravely  on. 

But,  alas  !  the  vessel  which  brought  the  new 
missionaries  to  Carmel,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
(U’urch  at  Home,  was  com{)elled  to  bring  Mission¬ 
ary  Weinland  and  his  family  back  to  the  States, 
completely  broken  down  in  health.  (He  has  since 
undertaken  a  mission  among  the  Indians  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  in  the  San  Jacinto  Valley,  made 
famous  by  H.  H.’s  “Ramona.”)  The  Kilbucks 
heroically  resolved  to  remain  alone  and  hold  the 
post  until  re-enforcements  came,  or  death  called 
them  away — Mrs.  Kilhuck  the  only  white  woman 
in  that  de.solate  region  among  degraded  heathen. 

The  next  year  Drought  electrifying  news.  Scarcely 
two  years  had  the  mi.«sionary  been  there,  and  he 
could  but  imperfectly  stammer  forth  the  message 
of  the  cross  in  that  uncouth  language  of  the  North 
when  its  stolid  people  awoke,  and  the  bleak  and 
de.solate  land  began  to  blossom  with  the  fruits  born 
of  such  .self-consecration.  The  simple  yet  wonder¬ 
fully  impressive  Moravian  Christmas,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Passion  W«ek  services,  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  natives.  From  far  and  near  they 
gathered,  be.sought  the  missionary  to  come  to  their 
villages  too;  that  they  w'ould  build  chapels  for 
him  ;  that  they  “wanted  a  share  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  to  take  away  their  bad”  (sins).  In  Green¬ 
land  the  Moravians  labored  five  years  before  they 
made  a  single  convert.  When  Karjarnak  was 
baptized  the  hard-tried  missionary  sent  the  message 
home ;  “iSte  woUen  nun’' — they  want  to  be  saved  now. 
And  when  this  historic  message  was  sent  from 
bleak  Alaska,  after  two  years’  labor,  the  Church 
was  thrilled  with  holy  joy.  The  appeal  sounded 
forth  for  re-enforcements,  for  aid  for  the  noble 
woman,  who,  alone  of  her  kind,  was  battling  for 
the  Lord  in  the  stronghold  of  Satan  in  the  North. 
Eighteen  responded  —  four  single  sisters,  three 
single  brethren,  one  widower  and  five  married 
couples — sotne  of  the  latter  volunteering  to  leave 
their  children  behind.  But  before  the  chosen  could 
be  sent,  a  terrible  Winter  had  to  intervene.  Mrs. 
Kilbuck  became  sick.  It  was  evident  that  she 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  States,  or  an  experi¬ 
enced  nurse  be  sent  to  her.  Think  of  the  dreary 
months  of  waiting  !  This  noble  couple  resolved  to 
separate.  The  wife  would  travel  as  soon  as  Spring 
broke  to  the  States,  with  the  children.  The  hus¬ 
band  would  not  forsake  the  post,  but  labor  on  alone. 
Heroism  has  not  died  out,  and  the  Moravians  are 
still  the  gens  eterna  !  This  resolution  had  to  be,  if 
possible,  communicated  to  the  church.  They  heard 
of  Lord  Lonsdale  coming  down  from  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  in  the  midst  of  winter  Missionary 
Kilbuck  had  to  start  out  to  meet  him.  Seventy- 
three  days  elapsed  before  his  return  to  his  sick 
wife,  left  alone  with  the  assistant.  Terrific  storms, 
temparture  59°  below  zero,  tell  the  story.  He  was 
given  up  for  lost.  His  noble  wife  resolved  then,  if 
the  Lord  gave  her  strength,  to  remain  herself  alone 
with  Assistant  Weber  at  the  post  !  But  her  hus¬ 
band,  miraculously  preserved,  returned,  the  mes¬ 
sage  brought  by  Lord  Lonsdale  reached  the  States 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  AUGUST  31,  1892. 


Contributions  for  the  Alaska  Mission,  from 
August  1, 1891,  to  August  1,  1892. 


Bere.a  . 

V- 

1  Milwaukee . 

5  00 

Bethany . 

'  Mamre . 

28  05 

Bethlehem . 

Nazareth . 

135  to 

Brooklyn . 

1  46 

Bethesda . 

North  Salem .  . 

Canaan . 

30  00 

New  York,  English.. 

Canal  Dover  . 

....  31  66 

New  York,  German.. 

9  04 

Castleton  Corners. 

8  SO 

Northfield . 

16  38 

Centralia . 

Oakland . 

2  00 

Chaska . 

...  10  86 

Palmyra . 

7  00 

Cooper.sburf' . 

8  00 

Philadelphia,  First... 

15  37 

Ehenezer . 

40  70 

Philn.t^elph Sepoml 

Easton . 

Edgewater . 

Philadeljihia,  Piftli.. 

21  56 

Egg  H.arbor . 

7  00 

Elim . 

Riverside . 

9  00 

Elizabeth . 

Schoeneck . 

8  70 

Emmaus . 

6  00 

Sharon . 

19  98 

E2ihraim . 

15  00 

Port  Howard . 

0  00 

Sturgeon  Bay . 

10  bo 

Freedom . 

TJhriehsville . 

Fry’s  Valley . 

....  10  75 

tlnionville . 

18  20 

Gerah . 

. 

15  00 

Gnadenhuetten.... 

...  61  75 

Watertown . 

21  30 

Goshen . 

25  00 

West  Salem, 

Graceham . 

7  43  1 

West  Salem,  German 

10  22 

Gracehill . 

Windsor . 

Greenbav . 

York . 

20  00 

Harmon  V . 

Zoar . 

13  50 

Hebron . 

...  9  06 

4  00 

Hector . 

Rockfield . 

20  00 

Hope . 

Mt.  Carmel,  Kansas.. 

22  62 

Hopedale . 

Ohio  Miss.  Society... 

75  00 

Ixonia . 

50 

Lake  Mills . 

...  31  64 

Betliania,  N.C . 

2  00 

Laketown . 

...  30  13 

West  Indies . 

9  40 

Lancaster,  Pa . 

..  169  02 

Scattering,  Anony- 

Lancaster,  Kansas 

..  21  00 

mous  and  Miscella- 

Lebanon . 

7  00 

neous  receijjts . 

352  72 

Lititz . 

..  176  10 

Macedonia . 

$2684  71 

LIST  OF  SUPPLIES. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLIES  THANKFULLY  ACKNOWL¬ 
EDGE  THE  RECEIPT  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  FROM 

Bethlehem,  Pa. — A  lot  of  boys’  and  girls’  clothing  made 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Alaska  Auxiliary  Missionary 
Society ;  a  lot  of  aprons  made  by  a  band  of  Young 


Ladies  of  the  Moravian  Seminary;  parcels  from  “The 
Busy  Workers;”  parcel  from  “The  Ladies  Sewing 
Society;”  parcel  from  the  Young  People’s  Sewing 
Society ;  parcels  from  the  Laurel  Street  Sunday-school, 
per  Rev.  J.  T.  Hamilton  ;  thirty-eight  parcels  from 
friends  in  Bethlehem. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — One  box  and  one  barrel  of  mission 
supplies. 

Canal  Dover,  Ohio.— One  box  of  mission  supplies  from 
the  Girls’  Missionary  Soeiety. 

Coopersburg,  Pa. — A  lot  of  Sunday-school  lesson  pictures 
and  papers. 

Gnadenhiitten,  Ohio.— A  box  of  clothing  and  useful 
articles  for  the  mission  schools,  made  by  the  Ladies 
Missionary  Society;  two  scrap  books,  made  by  the 
Juvenile  Mission  Band,  of. Gnadenhiitten,  Ohio. 
Hopedale,  Pa. — One  box  from  Richard  Wolff. 

Lancaster,  Pa— A  box  of  mission  supplies;  a  box  of 
clothing,  etc.,  from  “  The  Sunshine  Circle,”  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Lititz,  Pa.— A  box  of  mission  supplies;  one  box  and  one 
barrel|of  boys’  and  girls’  clothing  for  the  mission  schools, 
made  by  the  Alaska  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  of 
'  Lititz,  Pa. 

I  Nazareth,  Pa.— One  box  bedding,  clothing,  books,  etc.; 
one  bale  comfortables ;  one  box  books  from  the  Rev.  Paul 
de  Schweinitz;  one  package  books  from  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Grunert;  two  packages  merchandize  from  Mrs.  Eugene 
Leibert;  one  package.  Miss  Ida  Schmidt  and  Miss 
Ginginger. 

New  Dorp,  Staten  Island.— Box  of  comfortables,  cpnlts, 
books  and  games. 

New  York,  English.— From  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters, 
a  box  of  women’s  clothing,  comfortables,  towels,  etc.;  a 
parcel  from  Miss  Parker. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.- -A  package  from  Mrs.  Charles  Baker. 
Riverside,  N.  J. — A  box  of  supplies. 

Schoeneck,  Pa.— A  package  of  clothing  for  the  school 

children,  .  ,  t.  i 

Salem,  N.  C.— One  crib  quilt,  from  Carrie  and  hertha 

Linebach. 

One  package  from  Mrs.  James  Snyder,  Bath,  Pa.,  matle 
by  a  band  of  six  little  girls.  , 

A  box  from  Miss  Harriet  J.  Eaton,  Circle  of  Kings 
Daughters,  Hartford,  Conn.  ,  „  . .  ^ 

Package  from  Miss  Juliet  S.  Ireland,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Package  from  A.  N.  Weber,  Watteville,  New  York. 

Shipments  have  also  been  made  from  the  Indian  Mission, 
New  Westfield,  Kansas,  Grace  Hill,  Iowa,  Watertown 
and  Greenbay,  Wisconsin,  direct  to  San  hrancisco. 

A  portable  steam  saw  mill  with  complete  outfit  from  the 
Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N.C.  it  t^-  , 

A  fifty  inch  circular  saw  and  attachments,  from  II.  Diston 
Sons,  Philadelphia. 

SUMMARY 

OF  THE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE.S  FOR  THE  ALASKA 
MISSION,  DURING  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR,  FROM 
AUGUST  1,  1891,  TO  AUGUST  1,  1892. 

Receipts. 

From  collections  and  donations,  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau,  and  from  the  funds  of  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  ^ 

Heathen . . 


Expenditures. 

For  Bethel . 

For  Carmel . 

For  Travel  and  General  Expenses, 


$6031  65 
,  2.358  28 
,  223  44 


THT?  MORA. ATI 


BETHLEHEM,  PA..  JANUARY  C,  1892. 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ L  - 

to  hii  them  out  carefully  and  to  return  one  copy 
to  the  President  of  the  Board.  If  any  brother 
fails  to  receive  his  copies  it  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  were  lost  in  the  mails,  and  l.e 
should  apply  for  duplicates  at  once. 

Alaska. — In  view  of  the  steady  progress  of  our 
mission  work  on  the  Kuskoquim,  as  also  of  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  which  are  offered 
there,  it  has  been  decided  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  e.xtend  and  strengthen  this  promising  enterprise. 

Accordingly  the  Provincial  Board  herewith 
sends  out  a  new  call  for  laborers  iu  Alaska.  Our 
special  request  is  for  a  young  couple  and  a  single 
brother,  to  go  out  iu  the  coming  Spring.  It  is 
required  that  applicants  be  in  good  health  and  of 
a  sound  and  practical  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  Lord. 

A  reputable  physician’s  certificate  of  good  health 
will  be  necessary  before  a  candidate  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  We  anew  commend  our  Alaska  work, 
with  all  its  present  and  prospective  laborers  to  the 
prayerful  and  liberal  interest  of  the  churches. 

Early  responses  are  requested  and  should  be 
i  addressed  to  Bishop  H.  T.  Bachman,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Iducing  within  us  a  fitting  disposition  for  meet- 
/ing  our  united  duties  in  the  new  year. 

I  Kemember  Alaska.— It  is  high  time  for 
those  to  commence  operations  who  desire  to 
render  assistance  to  our  missionaries  in  Alaska, 
as  in  former  years,  by  preparing  clothing,  for 
in  a  few  months  the  supplies  for  another  year 
must  be  ready  for  shipment.  We  have  heard 
that  the  scholars  at  Bethel  especially  need  to 
have  certain  kinds  of  clothing.  Individuals  or 
societies  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  the 
Supply  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Propagat-  | 

*  ^'Gospel,  the  Brethren  R.  de  Schweinitz, 

J.  G.  Krause  and  J.  H.  Traeger,  of  Bethlehem! 

■•yt  ■  -  .  - - 

oucretary  were  umivu,  ... 

^  H.  Knowles,  D.  D.,  23  Park  Row,  K.  Y.,  vas 
elected  General  Field  Secretary. 


Bequests  to  Church  Causes. — From  the 


Philadelphia  Ledger  we  extract  the  following 
paragraph  with  reference  to  certain  liberal  be¬ 
quests  to  various  of  our  Church  causes  thought¬ 
fully  devised  by  the  late  Brother  Edward  O. 
Smith  of  our  first  Philadelphia  church. 

I  Mr.  Smith  made  these  bequests:  To  the 
Board  of  Elders  of  the  Northern  Diocese  of 
the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  the 
United  States,  $2000,  to  be  a  part  of  the  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  superannuated  and  retired 
ministers  and  their  widows  and  children.  To 

j  the  Board  of  Elders  of  the  Northern  Diocese 

I  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  $1000 
for  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  in  the  Moravian 
Church,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  same  Board 
of  Elders,  $1000  for  the  cause  of  Foreign 
^Iis.sions. 

\ ,  To  the  Society  of  the  United  Brethren,  located 
:  ^ethlehem,  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  neathen,  $1000,  to  be  used  as  part  of  an 
endowment  fund  for  the  Alaska  Missions  of 
the  Moravian  Church.  If  at  any  time  the  said 
missions  shall  all  be  discontinued  then  said  fund 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  general  support  of 
foreign  and  home  missions  of  the  Moravian 


Church.  To  the  above  named  Board  of  Elders, 
$2000  to  be  added  to  the  endowment  fund  of 
the  Moravian  Theological  Seminary  at  Bethle¬ 
hem  for  the  general  support  of  the  institution. 

In  the  event  of  the  First  Moravian  Church, 
in  Philadelphia,  being  removed  from  its  present 
I  location,  at  Franklin  and  Wood  streets,  within 
1  five  years  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  he 
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$8613  37 


THE  MORAVIAN  MISSION 
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KUSKOKWIM. 


By  rev.  PAUL  DE  SCHWEINITZ.  . 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  ^Vorld. 


Woman's  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society, 


14  tremont  temple,  boston,  mass. 


//y 


Tlie  Morayian  Mission  on  the  EnshoMm. 


A  lady  missionary,  returning  from  China, 
says :  “One  does  not  have  to  be  a  hero  any 
more  in  order  to  be  a  missionary ;  one  goes 
forth  prepared  to  endure  all  things  heroic¬ 
ally,  and  finds  that  friends  at  home  have 
so  thought,  of  and  cared  for  every  want 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  call  for  heroism 
at  the  station.’’  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
Those  who' remain  behind  by  “the  stuff” 
should  bountifully  supply  every  need  of 
those  fighting  at  the  front.  But  there  are 
fields  of  labor,  which,  even  in  this  day  of 
easy  and  rapid  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation,  and  in  spite  of  the  warm  love 
of  Christian  friends  at  home,  remain  heroic 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Let  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  historic  narrative  of  one  of 
tlie  newest  of  the  missions  undertaken  by 
the  Moravian  brethren  witness  to  that. 
Missionary  heroisnijs  still  extant  among 
these  pioneers  of  modern  missions. 

In  the  winter  of  1884  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  appeared 


in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  plead  for  a  missionary-  ' 

to  tlie  Eskimos  of  Northwestern  Alaska. 

He  presented  the  cause  to  the  IMoravians 
in  this  wise  :  That  these  Eskimos  were  so 
degraded,  so  debased ;  that  the  conditions 
of  missionary  labor  among  them  wei’e  so 
severe,  so  dreary,  so  cheerless ;  that  these 
forlorn  people  were  literally  so  (lod-for- 
saken, — that  he  could  lind  no  one  who  was  * 

willing  to  cariu"  the  gospel  message  to  ' 

them  in  their  inhospitable  rc'gions,  where 
they  ilwelt  in  unspeakable  degradation. 

As  a  last  resort  lie  came  to  the  ISIoravians. 

No  man  cared  for  the  souls  of  these  de¬ 
graded  heathen  savages — would  they  have 
mercy  upon  them?  iiiat  was  an  a^ipeal 
wiiich  the  Church  that  had  sought  out  the 
Hottentots  of  Africa  and  the  Iimuits  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador,  could  not  resist. 

Five  of  tlie  students  who  were  to  graduate 
from  the  Theological  Seminary  that  year  i 

expressed  their  willingness  to  go.  Two  ^ 

ivere  afterwards  chosen. 

First  an  exploratory  tour  was  undertak¬ 
en  by  a  veteran  missionary,  accompanied 
by  one  student.  They  found,  as  is  usual 
in  such  northern  climates,  the  Eskimos 
living  only  in  small  groups  here  and  there, 
scattered  over  a  wide  stretch  of  country. 


i) 


The  description  of  their  degradation  had 
not  been  exaggerated  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree.  Filthy  and  disgusting  in  their  hab¬ 
its,  to  an  extent  that  forbids  description 
in  public  print ;  their  morality  at  such  a 
low  ebb  that  they  may  practically  be  said 
to  have  none;  parents  willinglv  making 
pi  ostitutes  of  their  daughters  from  nine  or 
ten  years  on,  ruthlessly  taking  their  daugh¬ 
ter  from  one  man  and  giving  her  to  an¬ 
other,  if  they  thought  they  coiild  make 
more  by  it;  the  related  crimes  of  killing 
off  helpless  and  old  people  and  unwelcome 
infants  being  considered  the  incontestable 
right  of  the  person  otherwise  responsible 
for  their  support ;  and  so  on  through  the 
revolting  catalogue.  Their  form  of  relig^ 
ion  was  so  low  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
dignified  with  the  name.  Priests  they 
had  none — only  “sachems,'’  i.  e.,  medicine 
men.  Thej"  lived  principally  on  fish,  of 
which,  in  the  short  summer,  a  sufficient 
quantity  must  be  caught  to  last  through 
the  dreary  winter.  Howevei-,  they  met 
the  missionaries  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
the  latter  felt  justified  in  selecting  a  site  on 
the  KuskokwimPiverfora  mission  station. 

No\v  that  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
run  summer  excursions  to  Alaska,  it  no 


/ 

longer  seems  so  out  of  the  world;  but 
these  excursions  run  only  to  Sitka.  Few 
have  any  clear  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
Territory.  IJoughly  speaking,  Alaska  is 
as  large  as  all  the  northern  lakes  east  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Moravian  mission 
station  on  the  Ku-skokwim  is  as  far  from 
Sitka  as  Baltimore,  ild.,  is  from  IVlinnea])- 
olis,  Minn.  There  are  no  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  station  except  once,  a 
year,  and  then  only  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 
When  once  there  the  missionaries  are 
absolutely  separated  from  all  civilization, 
from  all  help,  from  all  supplies,  for  a 
whole  j'^ear.  Everything  must  he  takbn 
along,  as  nothing  but  fish ’and  some  game 
can  be  procured  there 

Xothing  daunted  bj'  this  report,  the 
little  band  of  missionaries  prepared  to 
start.  On  account  of  the  low  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people,  and  the  unfortunate  . 
relations  existing  between  the  few  white 
traders  and  the  natives;  in  order  to  avoid 
all  possible  suspicion  of  evil,  as  well  as 
fpr  many  higher  and  nobler  reasons,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  missiona¬ 
ries  to  go  out  married.  'I’hey  were  all 
young  people — the  men  just  a  year  out  of 


the  seminary — and  all  leaving  the  retiiu!- 
ments  of  civilization  for  a  desolate  coun- 
try,  where  they  would  tirst  have  to  build 
a  house  with  their  own  hands  before  they 
,  would  have  where  to  lay  their  heads  'I'he 
ordination  service  of  these  two  devoted 
^  ..  young  men  was  impressive  beyond  de- 

:  f  scription.  I’heir  names  are  worthy  of 

record:  'i’he  Rev.  William  II.  Weinland 
and  his  wife,  d'aroline  Yost;  tlie  Rev. 
^  John  H.  Kilbuck  and  his  wife,  Edith 

Romig.  'I’lie  former  had  lieen  on  the  ex- 
ploratoi-y  tour.  'I’he  la  tter  is  a  full-blooded 
Delaw,^re  ludiau,  the  sou  of  a  chieftain. 
He  had  received  a  full-course  collegiate 
and  theological  education.  He  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  first  ludiau  ordained  l)y  the  Mora¬ 
vian  Church.  Now  he,  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  church  which  had  rechfimed 
his  people  from  heathenism,  in  turn  went 
forth  as  an  apostle  to  a  much  more  for¬ 
saken  and  degraded  people.  ,  'I'here'is  a 
true  apostolical  succession !  He  had  served 
one  year  among  his  own  people  in  Canada 
in  the  absence  of  the  regular  missionary 
upon  the  exploratory  tour  mentioned  be¬ 
fore.  His  wife  is  an  American,  who  mar¬ 
ried  him  in  the  genuine  old-time  Moravian 
spirit,  being 'filled  with  an  unquefichable 
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zeal  to  servo  tJie  Lord  in  this  forsaken 
corner  of  tlie  eartli.  One  la}'  bi-other, 
Hans  d'orgessen,  leaving  liis  family  be¬ 
hind,  accompanied  tliem,  in  order  to  help 
tliem  in  l)nilding  a  house. 

June  19,  1885,  the  little  band  reached  the 
Kuskokwim.  Battling  their  way  up  the 
river  in  a  violent  storm.  Hans  Torgessen 
fell  overboard  and  was  lost !  A  year  must 
elapse  before  helj)  coulil  reach  tliem,  yet 
strong  in  the  strength  of  Christ  these 
young  men,  fresh  from  college  thougli 
they  were,  girded  themselves  to  erect  a 
house,  and  with  their  young  wives  jire- 
pared  to  face  the  unknown  horrors  of  an 
Arctic  winter,  ill  provided,  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  time  caused  by  this  accident, 
both  in  ])rovisions  and  in  shelter,  for  its 
hardships.  The  Church  at  home  waited 
the  outcome  in  dread  suspense — a  yi^ar. 
Then  came,  the  heroic  message :  'We  are, 
thank  God,  alive;  and  we  will  remain. 
Send  us  help  and  we  will  start  a  second 
station  !  The  history  of  that  and  succeed¬ 
ing  winters  was  full  of  thrilling  incidents 
— lack  of  sjiace  alone  forbids  their  narra¬ 
tion.  d'here  Avas  no  wood  at  hand,  the 
Avoodland  beginning  far  inland,  and  labor¬ 
ious  Journeys  uji  the  river  had  to  be  under¬ 


taken  to  gain  fuel  as  well  as  logs  for 
building  purposes. 

In  1877  a  second  station  was  begun  at 
IVushagak.  and  in  1888  an  assistant  sent  to 
the  Kuskokwim,  but  the  two  stations 
afforded  little  companionship  to  each  other, 
as  nearly  200  miles  of  almost  impassable 
country  lie  between  them.  I'hat  on  the 
Kuskokwim  has  beeA  christened  Bethel ; 
that  near  Nushagak,  Carmel. 

In  spite  of  tremendous  obstacles  mis¬ 
sionary  work  was  at  once  begun.  Of 
course,  in  order  to  gain  the  adults,  the 
language  had  first  to  be  learned,  but  for 
the  children  a  school  was  at  once  oi)ened. 
Only  the  history  of  the  station  on  the 
KuskokAvim  can  be  follOAved  'I’lie  mis¬ 
sionaries  Avere  not  in  a  populous  country, 
as  China,  Japan  or  India;  the  children  had 
to  be  laboriously  sought  from  village  to 
village,  and  the  only  Avay  to  teach  them 
Avas  to  keep  them  at  the  Mission  House. 
'I'hat  meant  to  board  them,  to  clothe  them. 
The  task  thus  set  the  noble  Avives  of  the 
missionaries  can  scarcely  be  appreciated 
by  us  (hvelliug  amid  the  conveniences  of 
civilization.  All  Avere  thus  brought  into 
constant  personal  contact  Avith  the  most 
disgusting  features  of  the  most  degraded 
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heathenism.  The  work,  however,  went 
bravely  on. 

But,  alas !  the  vessel  which  brought  the 
new  missionaries  to  Carmel,  to  the  conster¬ 
nation  of  the  Church  at  Home,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  bi’ing  Missionary  Weinland  and 
^  his  family  back  to  the  States,  completely 
broken  down  in  health.  (He  has  since 
undertaken  a  inissio^i  among  the  Indians 
of  Southern  California,  in  the  San  Jacinto 
Valley,  made  famous  by  IT.  H.'s  “Ra¬ 
mona.")  d'he  Kilbucks  heroically  resolved 
to  remain  alone  and  hold  the  post  until  re- 
enforcements  came,  or  death  called  them 
atvay — Mrs.  Kilbuck  the  only  white  woman 
in  that  desolate  region  among  degraded 
heathen. 

d'he  next  year  brought  electrifying  news. 
Scarcely  two  years  had  the  missionary 
been  there,  and  he  could  but  imperfectly 
stammer  forth  the  message  of  the  cross  in 
that  uncouth  language  of  the  Xorth,  when 
its  stolid  people  awoke,  and  the  bleak  and 
desolate  land  began  to  blossom  with  the 
fruits  born  of  such  self-consecration.  The 
simple  yet  wonderfully  impressive  Mora¬ 
vian  Christmas,  and  especially  the  Passion 
Week  services,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  natives.  From  far  and  near  they  gath¬ 


ered,  besought  the  missionary  to  come  to 
theirjjvillages  too;  that  they  would  build 
chapels  for  him ;  that  they  “wanted  a 
share  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  take  away 
their  bad”  (sins).  In  Greenland  the  Mo¬ 
ravians  labored  five  years  before  they  made 
a  single  convert.  When  Karjarnak  was 
baptized  the  hard-tried  missionary  sent  the 
message  home :  “/Stc  wollen  nem" — thej'’ 
want  to  be  saved  now.  And  when  this 
•  historic  message  was  sent  from  bleak 
Alaska,  after  two  years’  labor,  the  (fimrch 
was  thrilled  with  holy  joy.  'I’he  appeal 
sounded  -forth  for  re-enforcements,  for  aid 
for  the  noble  woman  who,  alone  of  her 
kind,  was  battling  for  the  l.ord  in  the 
stronghold  of  Satan  in  the  North.  Eighteen 
responded — four  single  sisters,  three  single 
brethren,  one  widower  and  five  married 
couples — some  of  the  latter  volunteering 
to  leave  their  children  behind.  But  before 
the  chosen  ones  could  be  sent,  a  terrible 
winter  had  to  intervene.  ]Mrs.  Kilbuck 
became  sick.  It  was  evident  that  she 
w'ould  have  to  go  back  to  the  States,  or  an 
experienced  nurse  be  sent  to  her.  Think 
'  of  the  drear months  of  waiting!  This 
noble  couple  resolved  to  separate.  'I’he 
w’ife  would  travel  as  soon  as  spring  broke 
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to  the  States,  with  the  children.  The  luis- 
band  would  not  forsake  the  post,  but  labor 
on  alone.  Heroism  has  not  died  out,  and 
the  Moravians  are  still  the  gens  eterna ! 
This  resolution  had  to  be,  if  possible,  com¬ 
municated  to  the  church.  'I'hey  heard  of 
Lord  Lonsdale  coming  down  from  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  in  the  midst  of  winter 
Missionary  Kilbuck  had  to  start  out  to 
meet  him.  Seventy-three  days  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  his  return  to  his  sick  wife,  left  alone 
with  the  assistant.  Terrific  storms,  tem¬ 
perature  r)!)°  below  zero,  tell  the  story. 
He  was  given  up  tor  lost.  His  noble  wife 
resolved  then,  if  the  Lord  gave  her 
strength,  to  remain  herself  alone  with 
Assistant  IVeber  at  the  post !  But  her  hus¬ 
band,  miraculously  preserved,  returned; 
the  message  brought  by  Loi-d  Lonsdale 
reached  the  States  in  time.  Hut  there  was 
no  time  for  a  new  call  for  volunteers.  Aid 
had  to  be  sent  at  once.  A  person  of  expe¬ 
rience  was  re(|uired.  fi’he  heroine  was 
found.  The  official  item,  without  any 
ostentation,  simply  announced  in  Moravian 
style  :  “Sister  Bachman  has  received  and 
accepted  the  appointment  to  Bethel,  Alas¬ 
ka,  for  one  year” — that  was  all.  But  those 
who  knew,  knew  that  that  meant  that  the 


wife  of  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  church 
had  hew  willing  to  leave  her  husband  and 
family  to  serve  the  T.iord  among  the  Alas¬ 
kan  Eskimos  I 

The  re-enforcements  are  now  here.  The 
last  message  proclaims  Mrs.  Kilbuck's 
recoveiy.  With  characteristic  Moravian 
caution,  only  22  converts  have  been  actu¬ 
ally  admitted  to  church  membership,  but 
the  awakening  still  continues.  Another 
year  must  elapse  before  new  information 
can  be  received. — So  ends  this  narrative. 
It  has  been  simply  told.  Lack  of  space 
forbids  dwelling  on  single  acts  of  heroism. 
All  that  must  be  read  between  the  lines. 
But  it  shows  that  Missionary  heroism  has 
not  yet  gone  out  of  date ;  that  there  is  no 
nation  so  degi’aded  that  the  Lord  cannot 
find  some  one  who  will  go  as  His  apostles; 
and  where  His  word  is  proclaimed,  there 
it  never  returns  void  unto  Him ! 
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THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


i  Tj  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference:— 

Dear  Brethren : — Quite  a  task  it  is  for  me  tc 
write  at  present.  Is  it  the  excitement  of  the  past 
or  is  it  the  beautiful  sunshine  we  are  enjoying  af 
ter  the  past  stormy  Summer,  which  makes  it  em¬ 
barrassing  to  be  in  the  house?  I  can  not  tell. 

A  month  ago  last  Sunday  I  left  here  to  get  Sis- ! 
ter  Schoechert  from  Bethel.  While  on  my  way 
thither  at  Good  News  Bay  I  met  a  scow-schoonei 
drawing  from  four  to  five  feet  of  water.  I  at  once 
made  arrangements  with  the  captain  to  go  up  the 
Kuskoquim  River  to  get  Sister  Schoechert,  and 
take  us  to  Carmel.  This  was  the  means  to  bring 
us  safely  to  Carmel,  through  the  Lord’s  goodness. 

The  Brethren  and  Sisters  at  Bethel  in  whose 
company  we  spent  our  Sunday  two  weeks  ago 
were  well  and  getting  along  nicely,  rejoicing 
much  in  the  saw-mill  which  under. the  practical 
skill  of  Brother  Helmich  was  in  good  running 
order  and  ha(T  cut  out  several  thousand  feet  of 
lumber.  A  great  drawback  to  them  had  been 
the  stormy  days  of  the  past  Summer,  especially 
in  the  line  of  getting  fish  for  their  Winter  supply. 
Sister  Kilbuck  is  right  at  home  again  in  her  field 
of  labor.  Brother  Kilbuck  had  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  for  the  day,  all  of  IfiO,  and  he  had  two  nice 
long  services,  the  last  one  lasting  three  hours. 
Bethel  much  needed  a  man  like  Brother  Helmich. 
The  natives  call  him  the  machinist.  There  are 
not  many  things  he  can  not  fix  in  the  line  of  wood 
and  iron.  He  surely  will  do  good  work  for  our 
Lord  and  Master. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this 
my  past  trip  was:  how  wonderfully  the  Lord  re¬ 
vealed  himself  to  us  and  how  he  opened  the  eyes 

of  the  Captain,  Brother  Wagner,  and  give  him 
light  and  faith.* 

After  I  had  boarded  the-  BerivicJc,  the  next 
morning,  I  introduced  the  Text  Book.  The  cap¬ 
tain  said,  “  That  text  strikes  me  very  forcibly.”  He 
said,  “Let  me  see  that  book.”  He  at  once 
looked  up  the  text  for  his  birthday  which  was  on 
the  19th  of  August,  “Look  it  up,  my  brother, 
and  see  if  it  is  not  appropriate  for  a  man  who 
has  had  a  stormy  voyage  the  past  summer,  and 
not  only  that,  but  also  lost  his  three  children  since 
he  is  on  this  trip.”  j 

He  said,  “  Let  me  have  that  Text  Book.”  I  ! 
said  “yes.”  As  the  Sisters,  Sister  Helmich  and 
Miss  Mack,  who  with  Bro.  Kilbuck  came  to  see 
us  off,  saw  it  on  the  table  on  board  the  vessel, 
i  thev  at  omce  remarked,  “  That  looks  like  home.” 
The  schooner  was  from  15  to  20  miles  away  from 
Bethel.  No  one  knowing  the  channel,  we  had 
run  on  a  mud  flat,  and  spent  ten  days  there. 


Here  let  me  remark  that  the  Kuskoquim  is  not 
half  as  bad  for  mud  flats  as  the  Nushagak  river 
is.  It  has  a  good  channel,  as  we  found  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  lead. 

While  waiting  for  the  tide  to  increase,  the  i 
captain  said,  “I  would  like  to  believe,  but  I 
can’t.”  I  said,  Jesus  tells  us,  ask  and  you  shall 
receive.  Pray.”  He  at  once  took  it  up  in  regard 
to  the  position  we  were  in,  saying,  “  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves.  We’ll  see  if  I  can’t 
get  off  without  praying.  If  not,  then  you  can 
pray.”  Six,  seven,  eight  days  went  by.  The 
wind  which  had  been  up  river  was  down  river ; 
fair  to  get  out,  but  it  also  kept  the  water  out,  and 
did  not  let  the  tide  rise  as  high  as  its  usual  flow 
would  be.  The  9th  day  about  two-fifths  of  the 
ballast,  twenty  tons,  were  thrown  overboard. 
The  tenth  day  it  was  a  big  tide,  but  also  head 
wind.  The  captain  was  in  trouble,  to  beat  out  of 
a  river  is  no  pleasant  job.  He  said,  “  Now  you 
can  pray.”  That  morning  in  our  morning  devo¬ 
tions,  we  asked  Him  Whom  the  waves  and  winds 
obey  to  help  us  along  that  day.  The  captain 
said,  “  I  thank  you  for  the  prayer,”  although  he 
could  not  set  sail  till  10  o’clock.  After  making 
only  a  few  tacks  the  wind  was  fair,  and  by  even¬ 
ing  we  had  sailed  80  miles  down  the  Kusko¬ 
quim  river  past  the  warehouse  and  Quenachamute  j 
and  were  in  Behring  Sea,  and  could  sail  by  the  i 
compass  all  night.  The  captain  said,  “Write  1 
down  that  prayer  for  me.”  Next  morning  it  was  | 
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Addresses  Delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  the 

Alaska  Auxiliary  Society  of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
on  Sunday,  February  18,  1894. 

[In  as  much  as  this  meeting  practically  marked 
the  close  of  ten  years  of  labor  in  behalf  of  the  i 
Mission  in  Alaska,  and  was  attended  with  the  I 
manifestation  of  interest  and  enthusiasm,  the  sub¬ 
joined  addresses  have  been  furnished  for  print  at 
the  request  of  some  who  were  present.  The  offi 
cial  letters  referred  to,  have  already  appeared  in 
this  paper. — Editor  Moravian]. 

Previous  to  the  communication  of  various  items 
of  interest  and  the  reading  of  official  and  private 
letters  from  the  missionaries  and  from  the  two 
Eskimo  boys  formerly  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Bishop 
J.  Mortimer  Levering  spoke  as  follows  : 

This  occasion  may  be  regarded  as  an  anniver¬ 
sary  in  a  larger  sense  than  that  which  lies  in  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  the  annual  missionary  meet¬ 
ing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alaska  Auxil¬ 
iary  Missionary  Society. 

We  meet  to-night  with  a  decade  of  Moravian 
effort  in  the  interests  of  evangelization  and  civil¬ 
ization  among  the  Esquimaux  of  Western  Alaska 
behind  us. 

Eleven  years  ago  our  Church  and  its  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen 
had  not  thought  of  Alaska  as  a  field  of  labor  soon 
to  be  entered. 


/  — 

'  ^Now,  if  we  take  up  the  newest  map  of  that 
region,  published  last  year  by  the  United  Slates 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey  for  the  Department  of 
the  luterior,  accompanying  the  report  on  the  rein¬ 
deer  experiment,  we  find,  on  the  coast  of  Bristol 
Bay  and  up  the  Kuskokwim  River,  four  spots 
marking  villages  which  are  designated  as  “  Mora¬ 
vian.” 

These  with  several  other  places  which  are  now 
statedly  visited  outposts  and  at  which  regular 
congregations  might  at  once  be  organized,  if  we 
had  the  men  and  the  money,  make  as  many  sta¬ 
tions  as  we  have  among  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
east  coast,  Labrador,  where  our  Church  has  la¬ 
bored  123  years,  as  many  as  we  have  in  Green¬ 
land,  a  field  occupied  161  years. 

In  that  whole  vast  region  of  nearly  600,000 
square  miles,  from  Bristol  Bay  up  to  Point  Bar- 
row  in  the  extreme  north,  a  distance  of  over  800 
miles,  and  from  Buxton  on  the  British  line  west¬ 
ward  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  more  than  700 
miles,  we  find  but  nineteen  such  spots  on  the  map 
marked  by  the  name  of  a  church.  Five  of  these 
are  Greek  Catholic  and  five  are  Roman  Catholic. 
The  name  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is 
found  twice.  The  Presbyterian,  Congregational 
and  Swedish  Churches  have  one  station  each,  s 
”  There’s  but  a  small  beginning  made,”  yet  we  re-  ^ 

joice  in  those  four  spots  marked  “Moravian,” 
which  have  been  added  to  the  map  of  Alaska  in 
the  course  of  ten  years. 

We  rejoice  to  think  that  whereas  ten  years  ago 
Christianity  was  represented  in  that  large  area  by 
four  Greek  and  three  Roman  priests  there  are 
now  more  than  forty  missionaries  in  Western 
Alaska  and  that  thirteen  of  these  are  Moravians ; 
that  of  the  six  industrial  schools  opened  in  that 
part  of  the  territory  during  this  time  two  of  the 
I  principal  ones  are  conducted  for  the  Government 
by  Moravian  missionaries. 

A  few  brief  reminiscences  may  not  be  out  of 
place  on  this  occasion. 

There  are  some  inspiring  things  on  record  in 
the  diary  of  this  Church  in  connection  with  this 
decade  of  Moravian  prayer  and  effort  for  the 
evangelization  and  civilization  of  that  far-oflf  cor¬ 
ner  of  our  national  domain,  some  things  too  that 
are  sad,  some  things  that  awaken  tender  memories. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1883,  Bishop  Edmund 
de  Schweinifz  communicated  at  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions, 
now  the  Government’s  general  agent  of  Education 
in  Alaska,  representing  the  great  need  of  mission 
work  among  the  Esquimaux  of  Western  Alaska 
and  urging  the  Moravian  Church  to  send  labor¬ 
ers  into  that  field. 

How  little  we  then  knew  about  Alaska !  It 
seemed  like  a  call  from  the  Lord  to  our 
Church  once  more,  like  so  often  before,  to  go  out 
to  a  place  which  He  would  show  us.  We  needed 
a  new  eflbrt  like  this  to  quicken  us  at  home.  It 
was  also  the  kind  of  a  field  the  Moravian  Church 
had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  seeking.  It  was 
furthermore  proposed  evangelization  among  the 
aborigines  of  this  Continent.  It  fell,  therefore, 
within  the  purpose  for  which  the  Society  for 


j  Propagating  the  Gospel  was  founded  and  for 
I  which  Godfrey  Haga  endowed  it  with  his  wordly 
i  goods.  The  call  could  not  be  ignored. 

Are  there  any  of  us  here  who  were  present  at 
that  great  missionary  meeting  held  in  this  church 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  February,  1884, 
who  have  forgotten  the  occasion,  how  Dr.  Jack- 
son  talked  to  us  over  an  hour  and-a-half  about 
Alaska  without  wearying  us,  how  our  hearts 
burned  within  us,  how  we  all  felt  without  saying 
it,  “It  is  the  will  of  God.”  On  the  tenth  of  this 
month  ten  years  ago  it  was  that  we  were  thus 
overpoweringly  convinced  of  our  duty. 

Do  you  recall  that  next  great  gathering  when 
this  church  was  packed  from  the  pulpit  to  the  top 
of  the  galleries  on  the  evening  of  April  16, 1884, 
when  John  Henry  Kilbuck,  of  Indian  blood 
royal,  the  first  of  his  people,  after  150  years  of 
Moravian  mission  work  among  them,  to  be  classi¬ 
cally  and  theologically  educated  by  our  Church 
and  to  enter  its  ministry,  was  ordained  here  by 
him,  under  whose  noble-minded  and  inspiring 
leadership  these  new  steps  were  being  taken,  but 
who  did  not  tarry  in  the  Church  below  long 
enough  to  rejoice  with  us  over  the  first  fruits  ; 

1  when  at  the  same  time  we  bade  farewell  to  tbe 
two  brethren  who,  on  the  3d  of  May  following, 
sailed  on  the  revenue  cutter  Corwin  from  San 
Francisco  for  Western  Alaska  to  make  prelimi¬ 
nary  explorations.  Brother  William  Weinland,  a 
classmate  of  Brother  Kilbuck,  and  the  veteran 
Australian  missionary  Brother  Hartman,  ready  at 
the  first  summons?  Do  you  remember  how  in  his 
brief  address  he  said,  “  We  know  not,  of  course, 
what  may  befall  us,  but  if  we  do  not  come  back 
the  way  to  heaven  is  as  short  from  Alaska  as  from 
Bethlehem”?  I  recall  how  we  sang  that  night 
“Thousand  voices  call  us  o’er  the  waters  blue,” 
and  felt  that  just  then  it  meant  for  us  those  Eski¬ 
mos,  and  when,  before  the  meeting  closed,  we, 
by  all  rising  as  one  man,  constituted  ourselves  an 
Alaska  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society  pledged  to 
do  our  best  to  support  the  undertaking,  I  believe 
we  all  meant  it  that  hour.  Do  we  all  yet  mean 
what  that  silent  rising  vote  indicated  ?  This  So¬ 
ciety,  more  completely  organized  later,  will  be  ten 
years  old  on  the  16th  of  April.  It  is  supposed  to 
include  all  the  members  of  this  Church,  and  as 
many  others  as  wish  to  join  us  in  the  eff>rt. 

The  recollection  of  some  of  tbe  subsequent 
events,  as  they  are  scattered  along  the  records, 
may  help  to  freshen  up  our  interest.  On  the  28th 

of  September,  1884,  we  gathered  here  again,  a 
great  multitude,  to  welcome  these  explorers  back 
and  to  hear  their  report.  They  spoke  like  Caleb 
and  Joshua,  and  there  was  no  longer  a  question. 

The  high  mark  set  from  the  beginning  was  to  find 
the  means  to  carry  on  this  new  work  without  di- 
ininishing  the  annual  grant  of  $9,000,  made  to 
the  general  mission  treasury  of  the  Unity  by  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  and  the  past 
year,  with  its  quite  extraordinary  expense,  was 
the  first  year  since  the  inception  of  the  Alaska 
work,  in  which  this  mark  was  not  maintained. 

Do  you  recall  how,  on  the  evening  of  Thanks- 
pving  Day,  November,  27,  1884,  Brother  Wein- 
I&Dd  gEV0  his  first  6xhibitioD  of  Alaska  vi6W8 
with  the  magic  lantern,  and  of  Alaska  curiosities, 
in  the  chapel  of  our  Parochial  School,  repealing  it 
for  the  children  on  December  10,  how  our  children  I 


/yZC  then  became  interested,  so  that  by  means  of  the 
Alaska  boxes  distributed  in  the  Central  Sunday 
School  on  January  11,  1885,  for  Lenten  offerings  , 
and  opened  at  the  missionary  meeting  held  in  this* 
church  by  the  school  on  the  afternoon  of  Easter 
Day  $214  was  raised  for  this  work  by  the  children  ? 

I  ^  During  that  Lenten  season  the  fourth  great  mis¬ 
sionary  meeting  inspired  by  this  new  undertaking 
was  held  on  the  22d  of  March,  when  Brother 
Weinland  was  ordained,  and  a  few  days  later  he 
and  his  young  wife  left  for  San  Francisco  to  join 
Brother  Kilbuck  and  his  wife  and  Brother  Hans 
Torgersen,  these  five  being  our  first  company  of 
missionaries  to  Alaska,  sailing  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  the  chartered  schooner  Lizzie  Merrill  on 
May  18,  1885. 

A  few  of  us  remember  when  the  contents  of 
their  first  letters  from  Bethel  were  communicated 
on  November  9,  to  the  first  persons  outside  of  offi¬ 
cial  circles.  It  was  Monday  evening.  Then  we 
yet  held  the  Monday  evening  prayer-meeting, 
once  so  precious  to  a  little  company  of  souls. 
Bishop  de  Schweinitz,  who  loved  that  hour  of 
prayer  and  always  was  there  if  he  was  at  home, 
came  to  the  meeting  that  evening  and  told  us  he 
had  a  great  burden  which  he  wished  us  all  to  bear 
with  him  and  pray  under  it.  On  the  10th  of 
August  that  sturdy,  devoted  man,  the  main  hu¬ 
man  dependence  of  that  inexperienced  young 
band,  Hans  Torgersen,  was  drowned  in  the  Kus- 
kokwim  River,  and  instead  of  this  man  to  super¬ 
intend  the  building  of  their  house  and  their 
preparations  for  Winter  in  that  wild  and  lonely 

II  place,  they  had  his  grave  with  them  to  make  the 
spot  for  them  holy  ground,  and  in  the  shadows  of 
mystery  which  this  Providence  threw  around  them 
had  the  presence  of  “  Him  who  is  invisible  ”  as 
their  only  strength  and  stay.  And  so  they  began. 

May  5,  1886,  we  had  our  fifth  great  missionary 
meeting  in  the  interests  of  Alaska  work,  when  we 
said  good-bye  to  Brother  Wolff,  who  sailed  from 
8an  Francisco  on  July  17,  to  establish  the  second 
station,  Carmel,  at  Nushagak.  On  March  20, 
1887,  we  had  the  sixth,  when  he,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  were  with  us  for  the  last  time,  and 
Dr.  Jackson  was  again  here;  and  on  the  10th  of 
May  they  with  Sister  Mary  Huber,  of  Lititz,who 
has  done  such  noble  service,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco,  our  second  missionary  company,  des¬ 
tined  to  labor  in  the  face  of  peculiar  difficul¬ 
ties  with  which  the  machinations  of  the  Greek 
priest  at  Nushagak  have  signalized  the  founding 
and  growth  of  Carmel.  ^ 

We  might  recall  many  more  interesting  inci¬ 
dents,  but  the  time  is  not  sufficient,  and  we  are 
getting  on  to  where  things  are  yet  fresher  in 
I  memory.  We  will  yet  briefly  refer  to  several. 
On  the  5th  of  August,  1888,  we  were  crowded  into 
the  Old  Chapel  for  Sunday  morning  worship,  for 
this  church  was  undergoing  repairs.  Instead  of 
a  sermon  being  preached,  letters  from  Alaska 
which  had  arrived  two  days  before  were  read,  and 
in  response  to  Brother  Kilbuck’s  enthusiastic  sum¬ 
mons  we  rejoiced  with  him  and  gave  thanks  to 
the  Lord.  On  Good  Friday  he  was  telling  the 
story  of  the  Crucifixion  and  explaining  how  that 
precious  blood  was  shed  to  take  away  sin,  and  a  re- 
,  sponse  came,  the  first  response  to  the  Gospel-mes¬ 


sage.  Kou  ja-nahl  (Thanks!)  said  an  old 
“we  too  want  our  badness  taken  away  by 
blood."  Of  that  others  will  read  in  years  to  come, 
as  we  now  read  of  Ksijarnak,  the  first  Green¬ 
lander  whose  heart  the  Gospel  touched,  who  said. 
“Tell  me  that  again.  I,  too,  wish  t)  be  saved."!: 

Oq  Easter  Day  forty  people  gathered  around  the 
grave  of  Brother  Torgersen  at  day- break,  to  sing 
hymns  of  the  resurrection  in  the  native  language, 
and  they  left  the  grave,  singing  “Praise  God  from' 
Whom  all  blessings  flow.”  The  blessing  had 
come  and  on  the  10th  of  September.  1888,  the 
first-fruits,  eight  souls,  were  gathered  into  the 
communion  of  the  Church.  j 

Noneof  useversaw  an  Eskimo  till  four  years  ago. 

On  the  5  th  of  April,  1889,  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
Lenten  service  the  announcement  was  made  to  this 
congregation  that  Sister  Bachman,  in  view  of  the 
dire  emergency  brought  by  Sister  Kilbuck’s  shat¬ 
tered  health,  had  determined  to  go  to  her  relief,  to  J 

be  a  sister  and  a  mother  to  her  for  one  year.  j 

None  will  ever  know  here  below  the  full  extent  \ 

of  the  blessing  which  that  self-sacrificing  woman 
carried  to  Alaska  in  her  heart  and  hands  in  that 
time  of  need.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1890,  while  ' 

the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Society  for  t 

Propagating  the  Gospel  was  being  held,  she  re-  I 

turned  safely  to  B^-thlehem,  and  with  her  came  ' 

the  two  Eskimo  lads  of  whom  we  will  hear  more  | 

this  evening.  Oue  of  the  most  touching  incidents  | 

in  all  these  ten  years  of  the  history  of  our  Alaska  I 

work  was  witnessed  by  only  a  small  part  of  this 
congregation,  when,  on  Friday  evening,  the  3d  of  I 
September,  these  two  boys,  representatives  of  that  I 
,  Bethel  school,  sat  in  our  Old  Chapel,  so  rich  in  j 
missionary  associations,  and  sang  “Jesus  makes  ray  I 
heart  rejoice,”  in  English,  and  an  old  Greek  Church  I 
Christmas  hymn  in  their  native  tongue.  It  was  I 
an  occasion  to  be  remembered.  Bishop  Romig  of 
the  Unity’s  Mission  Board,  just  back  from  his  long  i 
visitaiion  to  missions  in  the  tropics,  was  present,  | 
and  while  he  brought  us  greetings  from  Surinam 
and  the  Moskito  Indians,  he  took  these  children 
of  frozen  Alaska  by  the  hand  and  said  that  this 
was  one  of  the  leading  events  of  his  journey. 
When  our  thoughts  follow  those  boys  back  to 
Alaska  with  the  prayer  that  they  may  prove  to 
be  all  that  is  hoped  for  the  Lord  and  His  work, 
we  thank  Him  and  take  courage.  j 

These  ten  years  of  work  have  engaged  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  fourteen  Brethren  and  Sisters,  have  cost 
$60,000,  and  claimed  as  an  offering  oue  precious 
life.  But  it  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  and  we 
thank  God  and  take  courage.  The  Redeemer  will 
there  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied. 

The  Rev.  J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  i 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  having  been  ' 
called  upon  after  the  communication  of  the  very  > 
interesting  correspondence,  briefly  surame<l  up  the 
features  of  the  present  situation,  using  words  to 
the  following  effect: 

From^  the  lapse  of  time,  from  the  suggestive’ 
resume  just  presented  by  Brother  Levering,  and 
from  the  various  items  of  intelligence  given  in  the 
letters  you  have  heard,  it  must  be  evident  to 
all  that  the  Mission  of  our  Church  in  Alaska  has 
passed  the  first,  the  tentative,  stage  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  The  period  of  experiment  and  pioneer  ex- 


i8  over,  and  with  added  knowledge  and 
experience  an  augmented  measure  of  responsi¬ 
bility  attaches  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 


We  know  more  about  our  field.  The  Kusko- 
quim  district  is  described  in  the  eleventh  census 
as  the  most  densely  populated  in  Alaska,  if 
density  of  population  can  be  spoken  of.  Five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  persons  in¬ 
habit  the  laud  drained  by  that  river.  Hence 
there  are  people  enough  in  need  of  salvation. 
But  they  are  the  poorest  of  Alaskans,  even  as 
they  have  least  of  all  come  into  contact  with  the 
whites.  Though  the  wild  reindeer,  the  moose,  the 
marten,  otter,  fox  and  bear  supply  wealth  to  the 
upper  Kuskoquimuits,  the  people  of  the  tundra 
and  the  lower  reaches  where  we  labor,  have  no 
fur-bearing  nor  flesh  yielding  animals  Hence 
we  are  of  all  Societies  interested  in  the  scheme 
for  introducing  the  domesticated  reindeer.  If 
ever  their  seals,  and  walrus,  and  white  whales 
and  inferior  fish  give  out  before  they  have  the 
reindeer,  they  will  be  in  a  bad  case.  Let  me  em¬ 
phasize  it,  therefore  ;  if  any  mission  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  reindeer  project,  it  is  ours. 

On  the  Nushagak  it  is  otherwise.  There  are  a 
number  of  salmon  canneries  near  (’armel.  About 
^  4,000  furs  a  year  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
I  trader  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at 
-  Fort  Alextyider,  and  now  miners  are  beginning 

to  wash  for  placer  gold  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
river.  VVe  shall  do  well  to  hold  Carmel  for  the 
sake  of  its  comparative  commercial  importance, 
as  likely  to  afford  us  a  continually  improving 
means  of  communication,  though  there  are  lees 
than  3,000  E-ikimos  along  its  banks. 

Another  lesson  learned  during  these  ten  years, 

IIS  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  stafl' of  missionaries 
at  each  station  up  to  a  certain  number,  let  us  say 
a  minimum  of  four,  below  which  it  must  not  fall, 
or  the  work  will  weaken.  There  is  constantly  on 
hand  such  an  amount  of  merely  local  work,  sta¬ 
tion-duties,  that  a  number  of  men  and  women 
I  laboring  together  with  systematization  of  tasks 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  barest  local  require¬ 
ments.  If  the  inertia  of  heathenism  and  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  forces  of  evil  are  to  be  overcome,  there 
must  be  a  staff  large  enough  to  push  forward  ag¬ 
gressively.  Hence  we  should  aim  to  have  suitable 
candidates  in  training  for  future  mission  work,  so 
as  to  meet  any  emergency  promptly. 

We  have  also  learned  that  the  skill  of  a  trained 
medical  man  is  a  desideratum  for  each  station — 
not  alone  (or  the  mission  families,  but  rather  for 
the  sake  of  their  charges.  Inherited  weaknesses 
aiid  utterly  unhygienic  habits  of  life  render  the 
Eskimos  liable  to  scrofulous  diseases  and  all  kinds 
of  running  sores.  May  I,  therefore,  remind  that 
at  present  Brother  Herman  Romig’s  preparation 
for  this  particular  phase  of  service  appeals  to 
your  intelligent  liberality? 

Our  mission  has  passed  the  stage  of  experiment. 
But  the  experimental  period  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  critical  period  for  a  mission.  I  believe  that 
to-day  we  need  to  pledge  one  another  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  supporters,  now  that  the  first  rush  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  in  which  a  tinge  of  neither  unnatural  nor 
blameworthy  curiosity  mingled,  must  give  place 
to  the  more  prosaic— let  us  hope  not  entirely  de-  - 


void  of  enthusiasm  too — yet  more  prosaic  work  of  I 
prudently  holding  our  ground  and  thoroughly  de-  j 
veloping  what  has  been  begun.  We  must  culti-  j 
vate  the  habit  of  giving  systematically,  even  when 
rousing  successes  are  not  reported.  Remember  * 
the  work  is  hard,  plodding,  patient  work.  That 
is  one  of  the  significant  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
the  letters  just  read.  The  home  church  may  do 
the  Alaska  mission  an  injury  by  being  too  impa¬ 
tient  for  large  results.  Tremendous  obstacles  con¬ 
tinue  to  obstruct — the  barrier  of  language,  the  ^ 
dense  ignorance,  moral  and  physical  filth,  withal 
the  self-satisfaction,  the  semi-nomadic  life  of  the 
people,  the  fme  that  must  be  given  to  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence,  and  the  opposition  of  sly,  shrewd, 
utterly  unprincipled  shamans  who  know  how  to 
play  upon  the  fears  of  the  weaker  intellects  and 
how  to  nse  to  their  own  advantage  the  evil  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  unchanged  hearts  of  their  country¬ 
men,  We  must  not  be  too  impatient  for  results 
that  appeal  to  the  imagination.  There  may  even 
come  a  time  of  seeming  retrogression,  which  shall 
in  reality  be  a  time  of  deep  foundation  work 
to  come  to  the  surface  later  in  larger  and  more 
permanent  results;  during  such  a  time  of  ap  I 
parent  fruitlessness,  if  it  should  come,  we  must  at 
home  steadily  aud  steadfastly  make  our  support 
of  the  cause  a  work  of  faith.  For  if  the  past 
ten  years  have  taught  us  that  mission-work  is 
I  hard,*^lodding,  patient  work,  they  have  also  shown 
I  us  the  heavenward  side;  aud  we  see  that  it  is 
bright  with  hope.  Men  like  Lomuk  and  Kawag- 
aleg  are  living  witnesses  of  the  adaptability  of 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  to  poor  Es¬ 
kimos  for  whom  also  Christ  did  not  disdain  to  die. 

^  -  •  '  -  * 

The  following  item  from  the  Missionary  Review 
■concerning  the  mission  work  among  the  Moravians 
i  in  the  Kuskokwim  District,  will  interest  our  read- 

/{if  i/- 

It  may  be  remembered  from  the  account  of  this  mission, 
W'hich  appeared  in  the  Missionary  Review  in  1890,  that 
the  pioneer  missionary  in  this  field,  and  the  present  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  mission,  is  a  Delaware  Indian.  Last  year 
his  wife,  an  American  lady,  had  to  return  to  the  States  on 
account  of  ill  health.  In  spite  of  her  illness  she  spoke 
constantly  in  public,  drawing  crowded  audiences  wherever 
she  appeared,  and  carrying  the  people  away  with  enthusi- 
•asm.  She  returned  to  Alaska  this  summer,  taking  with 
her  three  new  laborers.  Her  husband  sent  back  to  the 
States  the  following  touching  letter: 

Steameu  ‘-Dora,”  Kuskokwim  Bay,  July  3,  1893. 

To  the  Brethren  of  the  Moravian  Church  : 

On  the  30th  ult,  it  pleased  the  good  Lord  to  bring  my 
wife  safely  back  to  our  field  of  service.  God  be  praised 
for  his  loving-kindness,  not  only  for  Sister  Kilbuck’s  safe  ' 
arrival  here,  but  also  for  the  promise  of  her  complete  res¬ 
toration  to  strength,  thus  giving  promise  of  a  longer  term 
of  service. 

My  dear  brethren,  I  know  you  rejoice  with  me,  and  it  ; 

is  for  this  reason  I  pen  you  these  few  wmrds.  I  am  not 
writing  to  the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,  but  to  all  the 
brethren.  Accept  the  hearty  thanks  of  a  grateful  husband. 

I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  say  that  the  tears  often  ran 
down  my  cheeks,  while  listening  to  Sister  Kilbuck’s  account 
of  her  reception  in  every  congregation  she  visited.  An  In-v 
dian  does  not  weep  often  for  pain  or  grief,  but  kindness^ 


will  touch  him  in  the  quick  as  nothing  else  w'ill.  In  this 
letter  I  am  not  forgetting  those  outside  of  our  own  Church. 
Thank  God  for  this  gift  of  his,  the  brotherhood  of 
Christians. 

For  the  physician,  Dr.  Goodell,  I  have  no  word;  I  have 
no  possessions,  silver  or  gold,  that  is  good  enough;  so  I 
have  called  upon  Jehovah  Himself  for  a  blessing  upon  this 
physician,  who  is  beloved  of  God. 

Brethren,  more  I  cannot  say.  God  help  us  to  be  always 
true  to  our  brotherhood.  J.  H.  Kilbuck. 


WiiiU 
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The  Alaska  Mission. 

N  July  30,  Bro.  Kilbuck  was  able 
to  welcome  his  wife  back  to  Alaska 
after  her  long  absence  in  the  States. 
Their  happy  meeting  took  place  on 
the  steamer  Dora  in  KuskokwJm  Bay.  Bro. 
Kilbuck  writes  :  j 

“I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that] 
the  tears  often  ran  down  my  cheeks  while 
listening  to  Sister  Kilbuck’ s  account  of  her 
reception  in  every  congregation  she  visited. 
An  Indian  does  not  weep  often  for  pain  or 
grief,  but  kindness  will  touch  him  in  the 
quick  as  nothing  else  will.” 

^  The  year’s  work  at  the  Bethel  station 
I  has  been  very  encouraging.  The  school  is 
I  taught  by  Sister  Mary  Mack,  foi'uierly  of 
■  this  District.  It  was  kept  up  for  200  days, 
j  Sister  Mack  handled  it  well  and  all  the 
children  like  her. 

;  At  Easter  ten  converts  were  received 
into  the  church,  so  that  communicants 
sat  down  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord 
in  this  remote,  and,  until  recently,  utterly 
heathen  quarter  of  the  earth." 

The  labors  in  the  surrounding  Eskimo 
villages  have,  in  several  instances,  been 
greatly  blessed.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  Akiagamute.  We  will  let  Bro. 
Kilbuck  give  the  account  in  his  own  words, 
and  thus  gain  a  clearer  impression  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Alaska  Mission  is 
l^rogressing. 

“Ko  where  in  our  field  do  we  have  more 
encouragement  or  more  occasion  for  rejoic¬ 
ing  than  in  Akiagamute,  our  helper  Ka- 
wagleg’s  village.  This  village  is  ready,  to 
enter  onr  Church.  We  already  have  a  few 
members  here,  and  no\v  all  the  rest  who 
care  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls  are  anxious 
to  come  in.  The  village  was  visited  three 
times  by  me.  The  second  time  three  days’ 
service  was  held.  During  these  services 
the  question  of  joining  us  was  seriously 
considered,  and  the  result  was,  that  thej'* 
wanted  to  join  at  once,  and  be  formed  into 
a  congregation.  I  ]3roposed  that  first  of 
all,  all  those  desirous  of  joining  our  Church 
should  ratify  their  determination  by  being 
married  accoi  ding  to  God’s  ordinance.  On  ' 
the  second  day  nine  couples  came  forth,  i 
nearly  all  middle  aged,  and  were  marriecl  ^ 


according  to  our  ceremony.  The  sec(md_ 
proposition  was,  that  the  evening 
be  instituted  as  at  Bethel,  and  that  these 
prayers  were  to  be  regularly  kept  up.  Ko 
matter  if  Bro.  Kawagleg  was  not  able  to 
hold  them,  they  must  get  a  substitute.  ' 
Sundays  were  to  be  observed  as  holy  unto  ' 

I  the  Lord,  that  not  only  must  they  not  work,  , 

,  but  shall  not  hunt  oi-  fish  on  that  day.  The 
'idea  is  to  take  them  later  and  organize 
them  into  a  small  congregation,  with  a 
chapel  of  their  own  contribution.  During 
the  three  days’  service  17  couples  were 
married  and  one  child  was  baptized.  There 
are  now  19  married  couples  in  this  village. 
That  this  village  is  sincere  is  evidenced 
from  the  fact  that  for  two  years  now  they] 
have  held  no  masquerade.  As  far  as  we 

know  the  evening  prayers  are  regularly 
held,  even  after  the  village  had  scattered 
to  the  mountains.” 

The  arrival  of  the  boiler  for  the  saw-mill 
,  at  Bethel  is  a  great  help  to  the  Mission  in 
!  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the 
I  stations  that  are  springing  up.  It  was 
brought  on  the  steamer  which  conveyed 
Sister  Kilbuck,  and  was  to  be  carried  up 
the  river  on  a  scow.  Her  husband’s  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  subject  are  best  expressed  in 
'his  brief  postscript  to  his  last  letter  : 

“The  boiler  on  board  the  scow  !  Thank 
God,^t''vT^’iree  cheers !” 

Ei  ,’f^'^;uiles  beyond  Bethel  on  the  Kus- 
^kr .  -  \  er  is  the  new  station,  Ougavi- 

I"  tere  Brother  and  Sister  Weber 

,  .(St  all  the  people  of  the  village 

been  attending  the  services,  and  a 
tn’  er  desired  to  join  the  Church.  They 
been  just  recently  received  to  Holy 
Communion. 

At  Carmel  the  work  is  largely  of  a  board¬ 
ing-school  character.  Twenty  pupils  have 
lived  under  the  missionary  roof.  The  boys 
are  assisting  in  carpentering  and  fishing, 
and  the  prospect  is,  that  in  due  time,  a 
Christian  village  will  be  built  up  around 
the  Mission.  Brother  YYolff  feels  encour¬ 
aged.  • 

Thus  the  new  Alaskan  work  moves  on, 
!under  God’s  blessing.  Pray  for  it  and  do 
not  forget  to  give  liberally  for  it  this  year.  ] 
i — Wachovia  Moravian.  - 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MARCH,  1894. 

For  the  Little  Folks. 

BY  .T.  II.  KIBBUCK. 

EARLY  all  of  the  readers  of  The  i 
Little  Missionaey  take  quite  a 
lively  interest  in  Alaska,  as  we 
have  occasion  to  know  every 
Spring,  when  ve  receive  and  look  over  the 
numerous  gifts  from  little  workers.  Kow 
1 1  would  like  you  little  folks  to  become  ac- 
I  quainted  with  our  little  Eskimo  boys  and 
girls.  What  do  they  look  like?  Well  here 


W  g(  l^tle  baby  boy,  bis  face  is  about  as 
fomuras  a  full  moon.  Has  vm-y  little  hair 
oil  his  head,  but  there  is  plenty  of  black 
dirt,  which  is  almost  shiny.  His  tace  is  not 
quite  so  covered  with  dirt,  and  you  can  see 
the  skin  is  white,  with  black  eyes,  and  a 
nose  that  is  Hat  between  the  eyes.  Almost 
as  soon  as  a  boy  is  born,  he  goes  into  pan¬ 
taloons,  made  of  some  fur,  like  musk-rat, 
with  the  hairy  side  in.  He  also  wears  ai 
little  fur  coat,  with  the  fur  likewise  turned  ; 
inside.  Then  he  gets  a  pair  of  solt  furj 
boots,  and  also  with  the  fur  turned  in  , 
The  coat  is  generally  tied  about  the  waist. 
There  you  have  an  Eskimo  baby  boy.  He 
never  is  troubled  with  water,  because  they  | 
never  get  washed.  Since  we  came,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  some  mothers  who  now 
wash  their  little  boys,  and  that  makes  them 
look  a  great  deal  nicer. 

How  about  the  little  garls?  They  are 
dressed  like  the  little  boys,  but  in  addition 
they  wear  beads  on  their  necks,  ears  and 
nose.  Some  boys  wear  beads  around  their 
necks,  and  a  string  from  ear  to  ear,  but 
this  is  not  so  common  as  with  the  little 
girls.  These  little  Eskimo  babies  are  great 
mamma  babies.  As  soon  as  they  caii  walk, 
they  are  trotting  after  mamma  all  the  time. 

;  This  would  be  very  nice,  if  they  did  not 
make  mamma  so  much  trouble.  They 
want  their  mammas  to  do  nothing  l)ut  hold  j 
them  and  nurse  them.  This  the  mother 
can  hardly  do,  for  she  must  cook,  get 
water  and  sew.  You  know  mammas  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  at  home.  These  little 
boys  and  girls  cry  so  much,  and  want 
things  their  mammas  cannot  get,  and  then 
they  cry  still  louder,  that  poor  mamma 
gets  worried.  These  Eskimo  mammas  are 
very  kind  to  their  little  folks.  In  fact  too 
kind,  and  this  spoils  them. 

Now  we  will  talk  about  the  boys  and 
girls  that  are  about  8  or  9  years  old.  At 
this  age  the  boys  and  girls  begin  their 
schooling.  This  native  school  is  a  strange 
one.  There  is  no  regular  teacher,  and  no 
books,  and  there  is  no  regular  time  which 
•you  could  call  school  time.  What  can  the 
boys  learn  without  books?  They  learn 
how  to  get  their  food  and  their  clothing. 
The  two  main  branches  they  have  to  study ' 
is  fishing  and  hunting. 

Trapping,  like  any  other  pursuit  in  life  I 
to  be  carried  on  successfully,  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  learned.  Take  a  carpenter,  he  I 
first  learns  the  use  of  his  tools,  and  then  in' 
addition,  he  knows  about  the  different 
kinds  of  wood.  He  knows  just  what  kind! 
of  tools  to  use  for  the  different  parts  of  his 
wood  work.  So  the  trapper  has  his  lessons 
to  learn.  The  boy  generally  begins  by 
snaring  rabbits  and  ptarniagins.  This  is 
the  A,  B,  C,  of  trapping.  The  boys  have 
to  learn  how  big  to  make  their  nooses,  how 
high  it  must  be  from  the  ground.  Also 
where  to  set  the  snares.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  boys  start  out  on  snow-shoes,  i 
armed  with  a  hatchet  or  large  knife  and  ' 
their  nooses. 


THIS  MORA^WIiVlSr. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  AUGUST  22,  1894. 

-  ' - - — - — 

OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

Reported  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference. 

The  Mission  in  Alaska. — On  the  18th  in¬ 
stant  letters  were  received  from  the  missionaries 
in  Bethel.  The  winter  had  been  unusually  severe 
and  long ;  the  coldest  since  the  establishment  of 
the  mission.  In  consequence  of  the  severe  weather 
and  the  insufficient  supply  of  food  secured,  the 
natives  suffered  and  many  of  their  dogs  died.  It 
was  also  found  necessary  to  close  the  school  sev¬ 
eral  months  earlier  than  usual,  the  supply  of  food 
for  the  scholars  being  exhausted.  All  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  enjoyed  good  health  and  the  work  has 
progressed  in  a  very  gratifying  manner.  Extracts 
from  the  reports  will  appear  in  the  Moravian 
very  shortly.  I 

News  from  Alaska.— Towards  the  close  of 
last  week  long-desired  letters  from  Alaska 
finally  arrived,  at  the  time  of  writing,  however, 
only  from  the  Kuskoquiin.  The  Winter  has 
been  unusually  severe  and  prolonged,  the  snow 
not  thawing  until  the  middle  of  May,  and  the 
river  not  being  clear  of  ice  until  June  2.  Much 
destitution  in  consequence  prevailed  amongst 
the  natives,  and  the  missionaries  had  to  bend 
their  energies  to  assist  the  natives  around  the  j 
stations  in  warding  off  starvation,  stinting 
themselves  that  this  might  be  effected.  At 
Ougavig,  for  example,  the  chief  dependence 
of  Brother  Weber  in  helping  the  needy  ■ 
had  to  be  placed  upon  his  fish-traps  toward  j 
Spring.  Naturally  the  natives  lost  their  valu¬ 
able  dogs  by  starvation,  and  some  of  those 
belonging  to  the  mission  also  died.  The  re¬ 
ligious  and  educational  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  good  progress.  We  have  not  the  data  for 
Bethel  and  its  filials ;  but  the  membership  at 
Ougavig  rose  to  twenty-five  communicants. 
Additions  to  the  mission-families  are  reported, 
Bertha  Elizabeth  Helmich  having  been  born 
on  March  2,  and  Frederick  Weber  on  May  24. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  the  health  of  all  the 
missionaries  on  the  Kuskoquim  was  reported 
to  be  good.  We  hope  to  give  full  particulars 
next  week.  The  letters  will  be  read  at  the 
missionary  festival  on  Thursday  evening. 

If  there  were  any  need  of  further  argument  to 
convince  Moravians  of  the  importance  of  the  ex- 


IP 


j)erimental  introduction  of  reindeer  from  Siberia, 
the  record  of  this  Winter  at  our  mission  sta¬ 
tions  would  furnish  it.  We  shall  await  with 
much  interest  the  report  of  the  past  season  at 
Port  Clarence.  May  the  time  be  hastened 
when  these  poor  people  will  have  a  sure  and 
stable  means  of  subsistence! 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


SEPTEMBER,  1894.  ^ 


Paul  and  Kobci't. 

HE  readers  of  The  Little  Mission¬ 
ary  will  remember  the  letters  from 
these  two  Alaskan  boys,  which 
were  published  last  year.  Several 
from  Paul,  and  one  from  Robert 


-  _ 

have  kindly  been  sent  The  Little  Mis¬ 
sionary.  Paul  writes  one  letter  to  Miss 
Mack  and  one  to  Pro.  Paul  de  Schweinitz, 
for  whom  he  is  named,  and  a  third  to 
Simeon,  a  friend.  Robert  writes  to  Miss 
Mack.  These  letters  to  their  teachers  were 
written  while  the  boys  were  away  for  the 
Summer  hunting.  Brother  Kilbuck’s  re¬ 
port  tells  us  that  the  school  was  closed  early 
I  on  account  of  the  scarcity  ot  x>rovision. 

1  During  the  last  Winter  food  was  very 
‘  scarce,  and  there  was  great  suffering. 
Many  dogs  perished  because  there  was  not 
food  enough  for  men,  women  and  children. 
You  would  be  surprised  to  see  what  a  dash- 
Paul  writes.  Robert’s  penman- 


ing  hand 


ship  shows  more  care.  The  letters  show 


that  the  boys  have  made  good  use  ot  their 
two  short  school  terms. 

Paul  writes : 


Dear  Miss  IVI.  .T.  Macks— 

Yesterday  we  got  42  sqiiirrles.  ...  1  orten 

think  (of)  Miss  Mack  when  I  am  to  see  (looking 
for)  sqiiirrles.  It  is  wind  with  East.  We  often 
ask  him  Jesns  we  want  squirrles.  ...  I  often 
,ask  .Tesus  I  want  squirrles  more.  .Jesus  will 
take  care  (of)  me  to  go  to  see  Miss  Mack  (and)  i 
bring  me  to  Bethel.  You  tire  good  another  i 
like  mama.  I  will  not  (be)  cross  (but)  kind  to  1 
Miss  Mack.  ...  I  often  pray  to  .Tesus.  I 
want  to  grow  up  to  be  good  big  boy  like  Mr. 
Paul,  pray  the  people  want  to  be  (good).  _  ( Wej 
get  so  many  squirrles  &  be  not  hungry  in  the 
mountains. 

We  will  forgive  Paul’s  spelling  of 
“sfpiirrles”  and  open  our  eyes  at  his  use  of 
ithe  sign  for  “and.”  Of  course  there 
are  sentences  that  are  hard  to  understand, 

I  but  his  vocabulary  is  not  to  be  despised. 
And  that  fearful  hunger  of  the  Winter 
looms  up  in  everything  he  writes  about 
deer  and  squirrels. 

Read  this  letter  to  one  of  his  friends. 


!  Mountains,  Alaska,  May  25. 

Simeon—  , 

I  must  write  to  you.  I  love  you  ijery  much. 
My  big  brother  Gem  woke  caught  two  big  deers 
&  one  very  fat  like  a  cow  ox.  We  oftens  cook 
of  a  deers  &  to  dry  the  deers. 


I  want  to  give  you  some  deers,  t  often  think 


(of)  M.  J.  Macks  &  when  sleeii  I  see  Miss  _ 

in  my  sleep.  Jesus  gave  us  three  deers  &  little 
I  three  deers  too.  You  are  must  Good  boys  &  not 
noughty.  Poor  I  am  not  caught  a  deers.  I 
I  want  everybody  to  love  me  &  God  wants. 

Your  loving  friend  j 

I  Pauls.  ; 

There !  Who  can  beat  that  after  so  short 
a  time  in  school  ?  The  writing,  the  spell- 1 
ing,  the  putting  of  Eskimo  thoughts  into 
English,  the  ideas  that  he  has  to  write?  If! 
you  should  go  to  school  two  Winters  at 
Bethel  or  Ougavigamute  do  you  think  you 


could  write  so  good  an  Eskimo  letter! 


Surely,  Miss  Mack  has  won  this  boy’s  heart 
and  will  succeed  in  teaching  him  both  to 
be  a  scholar  and  a  Christian.  Some  of  us 
will  feel  like  writing  to  the  little  fellow  and 


saying:  “1  love  Paul,  too,”  since  he  so 


wants  everybody  to  love  him.  The  Gospel 
is  doing  its  work  in  one  heart  we  are  sure. 

,  Shall  we  peep  into  his  letter  to  Mr.  Paul ! 
It  is  written  from  Bethel  and  is  dated  Sat¬ 
urday,  April  20,  1893. 

Dear  Mr.  Paul  :  ^ 

I  am  glad  to  write  to  Mr.  Paul.  I  can  every 
Spring._  And  my  name  little  Paul.  I  see  pic¬ 
ture  (of)  Mr.  Paul  and  got  glad  very  much.  I 
will  send  it  Helen  a  little  Parka,  [this  Parka, 
made  by  Paul’s  sisters  tor  a  little  girl  at  the  par¬ 
sonage  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  is  a  gift  that  makes  little 
Paul’s  heart  very  glad  in  the  giving, and  he  writes 
a  good  deal  about  it. — Eii.]  I  can  make  a  good 
man  &  love  Jesus.  I  cannot  (be)  a  noughty  boy. 
I  am  a  school  boy  from  the  Miss  Macks.  I  can 
(be)  Christian  Paul  like  a  good  man  Mr.  Paul. 
I  want  everybody  to  love  and  I  will  not  (be) 
noughty  boy.  Jesus  is  a  love  me.  [We  can  see 
what  Paul  means. — Ed.) 

The  boys  done  school. 

They  will  (go)  next  Spring  to  school,  begin 
soon  school,  next  year  I  will  write  more  let¬ 
ters.  .  .  so  you  will  be  glad.  I  am  Good  to  Miss 
Macks.  She  is  love  me  very  much.  I  am  glad 
to  write  to  Mr.  Paul,  last  year  I  stay  to  school. . . 
I  have  (been  reading)  in  the  second  Reader  with 
the  boys.  They  did  school  before  me  and  I  very 
fast  in  the  second  Reader  and  (Miss  Mack  love 
me  very  much.  My  letters  is  nice  and  long  let¬ 
ters.  I  must  talk  English  with  the  Miss  Macks. 

long  time  my  grand  mother  are  died,  poor 
my  uncle  &  aunt  &  mother,  they  must  try  to 
(be)  happy.  [Is  not  this  pathetic  ?  The  tender¬ 
hearted  boy  thinks  of  the  sorrow  he  would  feel 
if  his  mother  should  die,  and  pities  these  grown 
up  people  who  have  lost  their  mother.  Between 
the  lines  we  may  read  of  his  love  for  his  mother 
and  of  an  Eskimo  mother’s  love  for  her  bov. — 
iEd.J 


I  have  two  brothers  Robert  ife  big  man.  An¬ 


other  (the  other  is  a)  .school  boy.  .  .  !She  (he) 


will  go  to  San  PYanci.sco.  She  is  a  Good  bov. 


I  have  two  sisters  they  (are)  not  school  girls  .  . 
good  girls.  The  boys  did  (were)  sick  like  the 
brazy.  they  are  all  better  &  keep  the  Jesus  to 
[make  well.  .  .  Your  loving  friend  Pauls. 

Paul  will  be  a  newspaper  correspondent 
if  lie  goes  on  as  he  lias  begun.  Some  of  the 
^boys  of  his  own  age  should  write  to  him. 
He  is  about  10  or  11  years  old. 

Yon  are  not  too  tired  to  read  Robert’s 
letter  to  his  teacher,  written  from  the 
mountains. 

I  My  dear  Miss  M.  J.  Mack— 

!  1  was  very  glad  ni>  ink  berrie  nice.  I  tell 

lyou  this  is  niy  ink  black  berrie  very  good. 


1 1  v" nra n iv  borry  ink."  Tfifnk  of  it  I 
wa.s  so  anxious  to  write  to  iiis  teacher 
ttiat  he  made  ink  of  M'ild  berries  found  in  the 
mountains.  If  he  were  a  Yankee  he  would  be 
bottling  that  ink  for  the  market  and  make  a  ' 
fortune. — Ed.] 

My  big  brothers  killed  two  deers  and  little 
deers  two  times,  and  I  killed  one  deer  and  one 
little  deer.  ...  We  have  old  tent.  iNIy  big  | 
brother  has  a  new  tent  nice  tent.  T  love  my  ' 
brother  Paul.  The  Paul  funny  boy  tell  story  I 
laughing  too.  ...  I  will  go  hunting  squirrels.  I 
It  is  nice  evening.  .  .  .  iNIy  brother  Paul  sleep¬ 
ing  by  me  in  tent.  My  friend  Wassily  good  boy. 

(leorge  love  me.  George  is  a  good  man.  [This 
is  George  who  was  in  the  States  with  David, 
and  after  going  to  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  re¬ 
turned  to  Alaska  with  jNlrs.  Kilbuck  last  year. 
J^ro.  Kilbuck  writes  highly  of  George,  though  | 
public  speaking  is  not  his  gift.— PId.]  ' 

T  will  (go  to)  school  next  summer.  The  boys 
school  is  July  1. 

I  love  all  the  boys,  I  think,  all  the  good  boys 
and  big  boys  too.  The  s(piirrel  not  identy  now’ 
(this)  spring.  We  will  not  (go)  hungry  in  spring. 

I  want  to  see  from  you  Miss  M.  J.  Mack  I  tell  i 
you.  I  want  summer  hunting  deer  with  niy  I 
friend.  The  sun  is  set  now.  I  (will)  tell  you 
when  Wassily  and  T  will  go  wdth  big  sterner.  I 
I  want  to  go  w’ith  Wassily.  I  want  to  see  for  j 
(with)  Wassiljb 

Your  loving  friend,  Robert. 

We  wii?!!  Wassily  and  Robert  a  safe  jour¬ 
ney  on  the  big  "‘sterner.”  What  visions 
are  opening  to  these  boys  !  How  much  like 
every  other  boy  is  Robert  when  he  says : 
“I  want  to  go.  ...  I  want  to  see!”  God 
bless  the  Eskimo  boys. 

What  do  you  think  of  these  boys  and 
their  letters'?  Next  month,  after  The  Lit¬ 
tle  Missionary  has  heard  from  some  of^ 
you,  w’e  wdll  be  glad  to  show  you  what  their  i 
teachers  think  of  these  boys. 

By-the-by,  how  would  you  like  to  see  i 
these  letters  ?  The  Little  Missionary  | 
will  be  glad  to  arrange  to  send  them  to  those 
.  who  will  write  us. 


THE  MORA.'VIA.lSr. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  SEPTEMBER  26,  1894. 


July  7  and  August  18,  1894. 

First  of  all  we  must  acknowledge  the  Lord’s 
goodness,  in  that  He  spared  us  all  another  year ; 
and  although  some  of  us  passed  through  sickness, 
which  was  in  one  case  quite  serious,  we  have  great 
reason  for  thankfulness  in  not  being  permitted  to 
suffer  any  want.  In  our  work  also  encourage¬ 
ments  have  mingled  with  the  trials. 

The  services  were  upon  the  whole  well  attended, 
especially  so  during  the  winter  months.  Every 

Sunday  morning  at  10.30  we  have  English  ser¬ 
vice,  chiefly  for  our  schoolchildren  and  ourselves.  , 
The  children  can  almost  all  understand  English.  ,1 
At  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  our  Sunday-school  ' 
is  generally  well  attended,  not  only  by  our  own 
people,  but  also  by  the  villagers  who  belong  to 


the  Greek  Church  and  by  strangers.  During  the 
past  year  we  had  three  classes  for  the  children  and 
one  adult  class.  The  children  are  all  taught  in 
English.  During  the  week  they  learn  the  Golden 
Text,  which  they  repeat  in  their  separate  classes, 
and  again  in  concert  during  the  closing  exercises; 
and  it  does  our  hearts  good  to  hear  how  earnestly 
they  recite  it.  The  classes  are  kept  in  various 
rooms  in  the  mission  buildings,  so  that  one  class 
is  not  disturbed  by  another.  Mrs.  Wolff  has  had 
charge  of  the  adult  class  again  this  year,  and  it 
has  given  her  much  satisfaction.  The  natives 
talk  quite  freely  about  their  experiences,  and  many 
times  the  period  of  instruction  and  discussion  is 
protracted  for  an  hour  or  even  two  hours.  They 
are  anxious  to  do  the  will  of  God,  but  it  is  hard 
for  them  to  unlearn  their  old  habits.  The  illus¬ 
trated  lessons  pTTOve  very  helpful. 

Every  evening  during  the  year  we  have  had 
prayers  in  the  school-room,  not  only  for  those  liv¬ 
ing  at  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mis¬ 
sion,  but  also  for  those  who  chose  to  come  from 
the  village.  Sometimes  upwards  of  forty  persons 
have  gathered  for  this  evening  service.  These 
evening  services,  although  conducted  in  a  very 
plain  manner,  have  proved  of  great  blessing  to  all 
of  us. 

During  the  latter  months  of  last  Winter  some 
natives  came  from  the  Kuskoquim  River,  relatives 
of  those  who  came  in  past  years,  and  joined  the  mis 
sion.  These  new  arrivals  also  immediately  ex¬ 
pressed  their  desire  to  learn  about  God  and  be 
baptized.  After  instruction,  eight  souls  were  bap¬ 
tized  on  Whitsunday.  They  all  seem  sincere 
and  have  made  progress  since.  Three  of  the 
children  are  now  amongst  our  scholars. 

During  the  Winter  we  made  various  mission 
trips.  Bro.  Schoecbert  made  two  trips  to  Wood 
River  Lake  and  to  the  first  village  up  the  Nush- 
agak  River.  He  was  welcomed  by  the  people, 
and  they  were  attentive  to  the  “  good  news.”  In 
February  Bro.  Wolff  made  an  extended  trip  to 
the  Naknek  River  and  to  the  Quegigak  River  up 
as  far  llliamna  Lake.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  been  able  to  visit  these  people.  Their 
welcome  was  cordial.  Many  of  the  people  were 
no  strangers,  having  visited  the  mission  station  at 
Carmel  and  the  rest  had  heard  of  it.  The  natives 
on  the  two  rivers  seem  all  to  be  nominal  members 
of  the  Greek  Church.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
very  respectful  and  listened  attentively.  The 
message  was  indeed  news,  for  the  priest  on  his 
visits  merely  goes  through  ritualistic  formulas  in 
a  tongue  unknown  to  them,  and  marries  those  who 
wish  it,  baptizes  those  who  were  born  since  his 
last  visit,  administers  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
collects  the  Church  dues  in  money  or  in  skins. 
Of  the  Gospel  he  gives  them  nothing. 

Our  first,  slopping-place  was  Pakwik  on  the 
Naknek  River,  over  a  hundred  miles  from  Car¬ 
mel  by  the  way  we  traveled.  Here  there  is  a 
salting  station  for  salting  salmon.  Mr.  Banks, 
the  man  in  charge,  had  been  at  Carmel  at  Christ¬ 
mas  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  on  his  way 
back  froze  his  feet  seriously.  Our  coming  was 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  him.  We  found  him  in  I 
bed,  to  which  he  had  been  confined  for  six  weeks,  | 
not  being  able  to  use  his  feet.  The  chief  at  the  i 
village  where  he  lives  made  it  a  point  to  see  him  ! 


at  least  ouce  a  day,  and  appointed  a  man  to  at¬ 
tend  to  his  wants  as  best  be  could.  But  Mr. 
Banks  had  to  do  his  own  cooking  from  his  bed  on 
a  small  soldering  stove  within  reach.  Not  being 
able  to  speak  a  language  which  his  man  under¬ 
stood,  he  was  often  hard  put  to  get  what  he 
wanted.  His  heels  and  some  of  his  toes  had  to  be 
cut  off  owing  to  mortification.  After  some  weeks 
he  had  no  more  money  to  pay  his  native  helper, 
and  some  days  before  we  came  spoke  to  the  chief 
about  some  things  that  were  disappearing.  Then 
both  the  chief  and  his  man  left  him.  At  last  he 
crawled  to  the  door,  and  sending  for  the  chief 
persuaded  him  to  supply  wood  and  water  very  re¬ 
luctantly.  We  did  all  we  could  for  him,  advanc¬ 
ing  him  some  money,  and  paid  the  native  and  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  chief  to  care  for  him,  promising 


hirn  that  he  should  be  rewarded  and  the  helpei 
paid  for  his  work.  After  I  got  home  we  sent  him 
more  medicines  and  materials  which  he  needed 
nis  bpring  he  wrote  saying  he  was  well  again, 
His  sermus  accident  occurred  through  the  break- 
own  0  his  sled,  and  his  being  compelled  to  go 
on  foot  through  the  snow.  I  relate  his  case  at 
some  length,  to  show  how  the  Lord  has  cared  for 
us  on  our  ong  winter  trips.  On  this  occasion  we 
Haveled  nearly  400  miles  and  visited  five  villages, 
but  were  fortunate  in  having  to  camp  out  for  the 
night  only  four  times 

We  had  a  long  and  cold  Winter,  but  had  a 
good  su  pply  of  fuel  and  an  abundance  of  dried  and 
s^alted  fish,  so  that  our  school  children  and  natives 
had  plenty  to  eat,  and  we  could  give  to  others 
who  were  out  of  food  this  Spring.  We  have 
ninety  logs  on  hand  for  a  log-house  intended  for 
the  natives  who  work  for  the  mission. 

The  vessels  were  greatly  delayed  by  the  ice  this 
bpring.  Ihe  supplies  and  provisions  came  out 
with  the  fishing  vessel  and  were  delivered  in  good 
condition.  ° 


After  Bro.  Wolff  and  his  family  left  on  August 
1 ,  by  a  fishing  vessel,  Bro.  Schoechert  was  chosen 
Chairman  of  the  mission  conference  and  Sister 
Lmma  Huber,  Secretary.  The  boys  of  the  school 
have  been  very  diligent  and  successful  in  catching 
fash  for  next  year’s  supply.  The  mission  garden 
IS  reported  as  doing  well.  For  the  presents  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  supplies,  the  missionaries  return 
cordial  thanks. 


TFIH  MORA.VIi!LN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  OCTOBER  3,  1894. 


Dismissal.— The  Rev.  Frank  E.  Wolff,  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Carmel,  Alaska,  has  been  dismissed 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Moravian  Church.  It  is 
his  intention  to  make  his  home  in  California. 


York,  Pa— A  Moravian  Donation  Party.— On 
Thursday  evening  a  donation  party,  composed  of 
the  members  of  Bethany  Mission  and  the  First 
Moravian  Church,  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  the 
Rev.  R.  W.^  Herbst,  at  his  home.  The  reverend 


gentleman  nas  lately,  through  illness,  been  un¬ 
able  to  engage  in  any  active  work,  and  tn>^wZ^ 
proper  and  substantial  appreciation  of  his  past 
labors  this  surprise  was  agreed  upon.  The  Rev. 
S.  J.  Blum,  speaking  on  behalf  of  those  assem¬ 
bled,  very  appropriately  expressed  the  esteem  in 
which  this  former  pastor  is  held  by  his  people, 
which  was  very  feelingly  responded  to  by  the  Rev. 
Herbst.  Alter  spending  some  time  in  social  in¬ 
tercourse  the  company  dispersed,  feeling  that  the 
ties  of  friendship  had  been  bound  even  closer 
than  before. —  The  Age. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  of  the  Alaska  Juve¬ 
nile  Missionary  Society  at  the  First  Moravian 
Church  on  Friday  evening,  was  the  reading  of 
letters  from  native  pupils  of  the  Bethel  Mission, 
several  hundred  miles  above  Sitka,  Alaska. 

While  other  denominations  have  undertaken 
missionary  instruction  at  Sitka  and  the  more  ac¬ 
cessible  portions  of  the  country,  it  is  the  Mora¬ 
vian  denomination  alone  which  maintains  a  school 
at  Bethel  and  supplies  earnest  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  for  labor  in  that  field.  Among  the  mission¬ 
aries  is  a  Miss  Mack,  formerly  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Bethel  school  and  instructs 
the  young  natives.  They  are  taught  English,  and 
to  illustrate  their  progress  a  number  of  letters 
written  by  them  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Kable,  Jr., 
who  presided. 

First,  however,  Mr.  Kable  read  a  letter  from 
Miss  Mack  herself,  explaining  how  she  supple¬ 
ments  her  teaching,  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  use 
their  knowledge  of  English.  She  wrote  that  she 
required  her  pupils  to  ask  in  English  for  anything 
they  want,  or  at  least  to  use  one  word  and  then 
motion  the  oiher.  What  they  lack  or  have  for¬ 
gotten  she  then  impresses  upon  their  minds  and 
has  them  repeat.  She  described  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  illustrating  this  sort  of  teaching  and  stated 
that  the  system  is  working  out  practical  results. 

Following  this  letter,  Mr.  Kable  read  the  letters 
from  the  pupils  themeelves.  They  illustrate  the 
boys’  and  girls’  way  of  thinking  in  English  and 
proved  very  interesting  to  the  audience,  made  up 
as  it  was  of  active  contributors  to  the  support  of 
the  mission. 

The  Rev.  Blum  conducted  the  devotional  exer¬ 
cises. —  Yorlc  Qazette. 


[The  following  letter  from  Sisters  Mar^nd 
Emma  Huber  to  their  sister  Miss  Emma  Huber, 
of  Lititz,  Pa.,  published  in  the  Lititz  Express,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  their  daily  life  and  expe¬ 
riences  at  Carmel. — Ed.  Moravian.^ 

Carmel  Mission,  Alaska,  "I 
November  25,  1893.  J 

Our  Dear  Sister:  This  was  meant  to  be  a 
birthday’  letter,  but  it  did  seem  as  though  the  j 
duties  that  come  between  to  prevent  writing  were  j 
unavoidable ;  I  had  fully  intended  writing  in  the  I 
eve^ning,  but  we  were  so  anxious  to  have  the  carpet 
laid  in  the  spare  room,  which  is  finished  at  last. 

This  afternoon  I  took  our  five  girls  out  for  a 
walk ;  there  was  a  keen  air,  though  the  sky  was 
clear  and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly.  As  we 
crossed  the  bridge  by  the  cannery  a  tiny  mouse 
ran  in  and  out  among  the  slabs  of  broken  ice.  The 


coming  in  and  it  had  evidently  come  out  1 
I  ;  these  mice  are  very  small,  from  two 

!  to  three  inches  long,  having  thick  soft  fur,  a  small 
pointed  head  and  a  rather  short  tail.  A  long  tail 
would  get  too  cold,  I  suppose.  We  have  no  snow 
yet  to  amount  to  anything.  There  have  been 
heavy  hoar  frosts  and  a  light  sprinkle  of  snow,  so 
that  the  sleds  can  slip,  even  if  one  can  scarcely  see 
^no  what.  ,  I 

village  people  are  having  their  annual  ‘ 
**^ance ;  so  there  are  many  natives  about.  It  al¬ 
ways  comes  about  the  time  of  Thanksgiving.  We 
have  found  by  experience  that  it  always  had  a  bad 
influence  on  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  native  mem¬ 
bers;  hence  we  try  to  keep  them  away  as  much  as 
possible ;  we  are  always  thankful  for  Thanksgiving 
as  a  little  change  in  the  general  monotony  of  the 
place,  to  offset  the  excitement  of  the  village  gath¬ 
erings.  Our  people  are  more  content  if  they  have 
something  extra,  too,  at  this  time.  We  always 
have  service  in  the  morning,  afterward  a  good 
dinner  and  games  after  dinner,  then  supper, 
prayers,  then  magic  lantern  and  perhaps  games 
and  some  kind  of  a  treat  for  them  all. 

What  kind  of  a  Winter  are  you  having  and  how 
are  you  all  ?  How  we  would  like  to  come  and 
spend  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month  with  you  and 
then  be  at  our  post  again  ;  we  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  work  now  and  take  the  time  and  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  really  do  so,  but  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  with  you,  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  takes 
to  speak  or  dream  of  it,  we  would  be  thankful  in¬ 
deed  and  lose  no  time  in  getting  ready.  We  feel 
as  though  a  quiet  meeting  with  our  own  people 
would  be  so  restful  and  joyful.  Emma  says  if  we 
could  go  and  take  “the  Alaska”  along,  as  Bertie 
Diehm  expressed  it  soon  after  I  came  here,  then 
we  might  perhaps  be  able  to  come. 

Last  week  Brother  Wolff*  and  Daniel  finished 
the  log  house  inside  and  put  the  store  goods  into 
it,  painted  and  papered  the  last  unfinished  room 
in  the  lower  story  of  this  house  and  we  laid  the 
carpet  sent  for  it  from  Lititz  and  fixed  it  up  nicely. 

December  31,  1893. — I  must  write  once  more  in 
the  old  year  even  though  I  ought  to  be  downstairs 
helping  to  entertain  company  and  finish  up  the 
evening  work.  Somehow  we  must  always  brush 
other  duties  aside  when  we  want  to  do  any  writ¬ 
ing.  The  Winter  has  been  exceptionally  mild  for 
this  country,  with  very  little  snow.  Rain  is  pat¬ 
tering  against  the  window  by  my  side  this  moment. 

It  is  very  different  from  my  previous  experiences 
of  Alaska  Winters.  No  snow  banks  can  be  seen 
anywhere,  whereas  other  Winters  it  was  piled 
high  above  our  heads  along  the  sidewalk.  We 
have  plenty  of  rainwater  yet  in  our  cistern,  other  | 
years  we  had  to  melt  snow  for  washing  and  dish 
washing. 

Christmas  Eve  was  cold  and  windy,  but  next 
morning  the  air  was  mild  and  it  was  raining;  we 
took  it  as  a  Christmas  blessing.  The  attendance 
at  services  was  large.  This  year  we  did  not  put 
candles  in  the  windows,  but  simply  put  a  lamp  in 
each  room  to  illuminate.  Several  white  men  were 
here,  but  were  all  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  liquor. 

Jariuary  2,  1894. — It  is  now  quarter  past  three 
o’clock.  The  sun  is  just  beginning  to  sink  out  of 
sight.  This  morning  it  rose  at  about  9  35.  These 


dark  days  are  a  sore  trial  to  me.  My  courage 
oozes  away  as  the  long  gray  twilight  creeps  over 
the  land;  this  is  a  land  of  twilight.  When  the 
days  are  long  one  does  not  mind  it,  in  fact  it  is 
rather  pleasant,  but  in  Winter  when  my  duties 
outside  of  the  schoolroom  are  numerous  I  some¬ 
times  think  it  is  worse  than  actual  darkness  would 
be.  One  strains  to  see  clearly  and  day-light  and 
lamplight  seem  to  kill  each  other.  This  Winter 
twilight  has  always  been  to  me  peculiarly  trying 
and  depressing  and  Mrs.  Schoechert  says  they  at 
Bethel  experience  the  same  feeling.  Mary  says  she 
does  not  mind  it  much. 

j  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  me  that  my  eyes  are  so 
!  good  and  strong  or  so  much  sewing  on  dark  mate¬ 
rial  by  lamplight  and  twilight  would  irritate,  and 
perhaps  seriously  injure  them,  as  you  may  imagine 
all  our  sewing  and  mending  are  done  by  lamp¬ 
light. 

I  made  a  dress  for  little  Olga  and  one  for  my¬ 
self  out  of  that  blue  and  black  check  flannel  sent 
us  and  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  quality 
of  the  material ;  it  seems  to  be  just  the  thing,  good, 
strong,  warm,  light  weight  and  not  too  fine  for  the 
practical  every-day  life  that  we  lead  here.  Right 
here  I  want  to  say  again  how  good  and  warm  those 
clothes  for  the  boys  are.  How  would  we  have 
gotten  along  without  them  this  Winter?  because 
there  is  always  so  much  to  do  without  the  sewing 
and  little  boys’  clothes  always  need  mending. 

February  25,  1894.— We  were  so  glad  to  get 
your  letters,  one  written  as  late  as  August.  They 
I  came  by  way  of  St.  Michaels.  From  that  place 
they  were  brought  overland  by  messengers,  first  to 
Bethel,  then  here,  arriving  two  weeks  ago.  You 
cannot  realize  how  we  look  forward  to  and  enjoy 
that  winter  mail. 

April  1,  1894. — We  have  had  a  changeable 
Winter,  sometimes  warm  enough  to  rain  and  fill 
the  cisterns  and  often  very  cold.  There  were 
many  more  days  as  cold  as  25  to  30  degrees  below 
zero  than  any  other  Winter  since  we  live  here. 
Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were  frozen  in  the 
cellar,  and  our  cistern,  which  is  partly  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  and  the  other  part  well  protected,  was  frozen 
thick  enough  to  bear  Brother  Schoechert  and  bis 
ladder. 

The  loaves  of  bread  were  frozen  quite  through 
even  though  there  was  fire  in  the  kitchen  all  night, 
the  ice  or  frost  gathers  thick  on  windows  and  all 
oyer  in  the  pantry  and  woodshed.  As  soon  as  the 
kitchen  becomes  real  warm  the  water  drops  fast 
from  ceiling,  walls  and  windows,  making  puddles 
of  water  on  the  floor  which  must  be  wiped  often. 

Every  cold  wash  day  the  ceiling  must  be  wiped 
several  times  because  the  water  rains  on  us  and 
the  steam  makes  a  thick  fog  so  we  can  scarcely  see 
our  work,  but  we  do  it  (“by  em  griff*.”)  Of  course 
we  have  only  one  lamp  for  the  wash  room.  Three 
of  us  rub  on  boards,  one  girl  washes  stockings  and 
another  clears  away  the  early  lunch.  Two  of  the 
boys  are  called  about  the  time  we  start  and  Emma 
oversees  their  work.  The  boys  wash  the  clothing 
for  the  older  boys,  besides  all  their  towels,  bibs 
and  handkerchiefs,  also  extra  woolen  pieces  for 
the  older  boys,  for  Brother  Schoechert’s  family, 
Emma  and  me  and  all  the  girls.  We  are  careful 
not  to  make  much  wash,  but  have  to  wear  so  many 
cluthes  t|0  keep  warm  that  our  wash  is  very  large 


.each  week.  We  begin  so  early  Tn  the  morning 
because  Emma  must  teach  and  the  girls  and  boys 
must  not  miss  school.  This  Winter  we  generally 
dried  our  clothes  in  the  room  and  in  the  kitchen. 

I  On  Wednesday  evening  Emma  sowed  cabbage 
seed  in  a  small  box  and  set  it  under  the  stove  in 
our  room  and  by  Sunday  morning  they  had 
sprouted.  When  she  sowed  the  seed  the  little 
girls  stood  by  to  see  it  done  and  she  told  them  by 
and  by  they  would  rise  again  as  we  will  in  the 
resurrection  day.  They  had  heard  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings,  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  so 
lately,  during  the  Passion  Week  and  Easter  morn¬ 
ing  and  this  may  make  it  more  plain  to  them. 

On  January  30,  little  Mary  Henrietta  Schoech- 
ert  was  born.  The  baby  is  very  pretty ;  she  has 
a  decided  will  of  her  own  and  is  usually  very 
serious,  but  occasionally  smiles  and  coos  prettily. 

Our  scholars,  both  girls  and  boys,  are  a  comfort 
and  pleasure  to  us.  Their  interests  are  ours  and 
ours  are  theirs.  Last  Friday  an  instance  was 
given  of  one  of  the  older  boys’  loyalty  to  Emma ; 
last  Fall  two  new  boys  were  added  to  the  school, 
the  younger  one  about  seven  or  eight  years  old 
and  the  other  one  about  ten.  Some  time  lately 
the  older  one  has  been  so  silly  and  idle  in  school 
hours  and  Emma  told  him  he  must  behave  or  she 
!  would  have  to  punish  him.  Soon  after  she  ex- 
I  plained  the  weekly  Bible  picture  lesson  and  this 
boy  misbehaved  again  behind  her  back.  After 
school  Daniel,  one  of  our  faithful  older  boys  pun¬ 
ished  him.  •  (Brother  Schoechert  told  us  about  it.) 
The  new  boy  was  still  rebellious  and  Brother 
Schoechert  settled  him  completely  and  now  he  is 
real  sweet  again.  That  Daniel  should  do  anything 
more  than  reprove  a  boy  when  he  is  in  error  was  a 
surprise  to  us  because  of  his  kindly  good  nature.  He 
bears  the  name  of  grandpa  among  his  companions, 
because  in  the  absence  of  a  missionary  when  they 
are  noisy  he  tells  them  to  be  quiet.  Emma  was 
'  unconscious  of  it  all  and,  boylike,  Daniel  did  not 
tell,  but  thought  it  too  serious  to  go  unpunished. 
On  the  next  day  Brother  Schoechert  helped  the 
boys  to  build  a  snow  fort,  had  the  boys  divided 
into  two  forces,  one  American  and  the  other  Rus¬ 
sian.  Emma  made  a  flag  for  the  Russians  and  the  | 
Americans  had  two  flags  flying  from  their  fort. 
They  played  well.  Jacob  was  hunting  grouse  so 
the  Americans  were  not  quite  equal  in  strength. 
Daniel,  the  Russian  general,  took  the  American 
flag  repeatedly,  but  the  Americans,  Ivan  and 
Eddie,  got  it  back  each  time,  though  the  last  time 
the  struggle  was  so  nearly  a  tie  that  the  Russians 
got  a  small  piece  of  the  flag  and  almost  all  of  the 
flag  staff  and  Oscar,  the  plucky  little  fellow  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  flag,  while  the  oflicers 

chased  the  Russians  for  the  other  one,  held  on  so 
tight  that  the  Russian  general  himself  could  only 
tear  a  small  piece  out  of  it  and  Oscar  held  out  his 
!  two  larger  pieces  triumphantly  to  the  breeze. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

Letter  from  Misses  Mary  and  Emma  Huber. 

[concluded.] 

April  29. — On  the  18th  of  March  little  Mary 
Schoechert  was  baptized  ;  her  mother  held  her  and 
her  father  baptized  her.  It  was  very  windy  and 
the  snow  was  blowing  a  regular  blizzard ;  but  ten 
natives  ploughed  through  the  storm  to  come  for 
the  service  and  nine  stayed  for  dinner.  We  all 
had  ice-cream  made  of  sweetened  cranberries 
mixed  with  snow.  We  had  thirty-two  people  for 
dinner  not  including  baby  Mary,  little  “Marie- 
chen,”  as  her  mother  calls  her. 

Our  chickens  do  not  lay  as  well  this  Spring  as 
last ;  the  weather  was  too  cold  for  them  without 
corn  to  warm  them  up.  The  cabbage  plants  are 
growing  nicely.  They  were  transplanted  a  week 
ago.  On  the  7th  of  April  a  family  of  natives  ar¬ 
rived  and  they  have  four  children  who  will  come 
to  school  as  boarders.  So  we  were  crowded  with 
work  until  they  were  settled.  Three  of  them  had 
psora  very  badly;  one  of  them,  Laura,  was  es¬ 
pecially  bad  ;  was  covered  with  deep  sores.  For 
almost  three  weeks  I  washed  them  every  morning 
and  evening  and  then  rubbed  the  three  children  j 
with  a  preparation  of  glycerine  and  sulphur.  This  i 
is  one  of  the  little  things  that  must  be  done  aside  j 
from  the  regular  daily  work,  which  we  are  glad  to 
do  “In  His  Name.”  Unconsciously,  as  signs  of 
Spring  appear,  our  minds  turn  toward  home  and 
wonder  what  the  news  will  be.  In  short,  the  wait¬ 
ing  time  has  begun  in  spite  of  all  our  previous  dis¬ 
cipline  in  patience.  We  are  counting  the  weeks 
already  when  the  fishing  vessels  may  come  and 
we  can  get  the  mail.  We  are  short  in  flour  and 
had  no  potatoes  except  those  we  raised  in  our  own 
garden  and  they  were  few,  small  and  watery. 

When  we  have  sauerkraut  Mary  always  man¬ 
ages  to  have  a  small  dish  of  mashed  potatoes. 

The  potatoes  are  about  the  size  of  a  marble. 

Mary  boils  them,  peels  them  and  presses  them 
through  the  masher ;  then  she  stirs  in  a  little 
butter  and  condensed  milk,  which  makes  them 
better  than  no  potatoes  Mrs.  Schoechert  says 
they  often  ate  warm  boiled  dried  apples  with 
saurkraut,  but  we  did  not  like  it  very  much.  The 
reason  we  are  short  in  flour  is  because  Mr.  W .  did 
not  know  Bro.  Schoechert’s  were  coming  down  for 
the  Winter  and  he  traded  more  flour  than  he 
would  have,  had  he  known  of  their  coming.  Last 
week  we  had  the  last  of  the  onions ;  they  tasted 
good. 

During  the  Passion  Week  we  had  service  every 
evening,  the  brethren  taking  turns  in  holding  the 
services ;  we  had  Communion  Maundy-Thursday  | 
and  early  service  Easter  morning. 

Sunday  evening. — After  supper  Olia  and  On- 
gelina  washed  the  dishes,  and  Mary,  Mrs.  Schoech¬ 
ert  and  I  went  out  for  a  little  walk.  Martha  and  j 

Olga  went  with  us  and  Anuska  kept  little  Marie-  1 

chen.  The  girls  can  wash  the  supper  dishes  alone  j 

now  ;  they  always  feel  good  when  they  can  do  that.  | 

Anuska  can  sew  nicely  by  hand  and  on  the  ma-  | 

chine,  has  a  natural  knack  in  making  things,  but 
is  not  so  neat  and  exact  about  details  as  she  should  |j 

be ;  her  work  is  finished  quickly,  looks  well,  but  ;■ 


bear  close  inspection.  Ulia  sews  right 
w^4)y  hand,  too,  but  cannot  yet  sew  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  They  are  good  helps  at  the  sewing  and 

mending  and  keep  their  own  clothes  in  pretty 
good  repair. 

They  are  very  willing  to  learn  how  to  sew. 
Ongelina  cannot  sew  much  on  account  of  her  eyes, 
but  she  is  a  good  help  in  the  kitchen.  She 
and  Olia  like  to  have  the  alarm  clock  set 
and  get  up  early  to  make  the  fire  and  start 
breakfast.  Since  the  sun  is  so  high,  the  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  snow  hurts  her  eyes  so  much  that 
she  ought  not  to  get  up  early,  because  then  they 
get  worse.  Since  Mr.  Koltchoflf  was  here  at  Christ¬ 
mas  she  has  by  his  advice,  put  a  little  bacon  in 
water  and  washes  them  with  that  every  morning. 
That  seems  to  have  checked  the  growth  of  the  skin 
over  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and  they  can  bear  the 
light  better  than  they  could  before. 

Ongelina  has  now  given  her  heart  to  the  Saviour 
and  is  trying  to  do  God’s  will,  even  if  it  is  against 
her  will,  as  she  says.  She  is  just  beginning  and 
has  not  her  will  under  control  so  well  yet.  We 
hope  Olia  and  little  Olga  will  soon  want  to  be 
good  and  do  as  God  tells  us  always,  but  now  they 
want  to  be  naughty  sometimes.  They  are  begin¬ 
ning  ;  there  is  a  change  plainly  to  be  seen  and  felt 
now.  We  think  that  among  the  girls  Anuska  is 
farthest  advanced  in  the  Christian  growth  ;  then 
Martha,  Ongelina,  Olia  and  Oiga.  We  trust  that 
God  will  give  us  the  privilege  of  leading  them  all 
into  the  light.  Pray  for  us,  and  for  them,  that  we 
may  be  true  to  our  calling  and  not  by  any  means 
be  a  stumbling  block  to  one  of  God’s  little  ones. 

Oftentimes  the  work  seems  wearisome  and  dis¬ 
couraging,  but  when  we  consider  our  work  among 
the  children  and  the  value  of  turning  one  soul 
from  the  error  of  its  ways,  it  gives  us  new  courage, 
and  asking  for  strength  and  wisdom  from  Him 
Who  “giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth 
not,”  we  press  onward.  These  helpless  natives,  es¬ 
pecially  the  women,  must  struggle  against  much 
imposition  and  injustice  from  white  people  as  well 
as  friends  ;  sometimes  I  think  the  example  of  bear¬ 
ing  up  among  just  such  difficulties  will  not  come 
amiss  to  them,  as  mother’s  sayings  and  doings  are  i 
a  help  to  us  on  dark  days,  even  since  she  is  gone, ! 
so  we  may  be  a  help  to  our  boys  and  girls  when 
our  visible  work  among  them  is  finished.  They 
are  dear,  good,  affectionate  children,  that  give  us 
pleasure  and  comfort  even  though  they  make  lots 
of  work  and  care. 

We  hope  Spring  will  be  early  and  that  we  may 
have  a  warm  Summer  so  we  can  have  plenty  of 
vegetables.  They  are  such  a  help  to  our  food 
supply.  The  boys  have  been  somewhat  troubled 
with  scurvy  again.  As  long  as  the  turnips  lasted 
they  were  all  right.  The  girls  get  more  change  of 
diet,  because  they  get  leavings  from  our  table  and 
I  they  never  get  scurvy. 

May  6. — Another  week  is  gone  again.  The 
weather  is  very  cold  yet.  The  window  panes  in 
our  room  were  frosted  all  over  and  did  not  com¬ 
mence  to  thaw  until  12  o’clock  even  though  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly  since  4  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing. 


May  13,  Whit  Sunday. — To-day  eight  souls  were 
added  to  our  little  band  of  believers  by  baptism. 
You  will  remember  that  a  young  family  came  from 
the  Kuskokwim  two  years  ago  to  make  their  home 
here.  Since  then  they  were  anxious  to  have  the 
young  woman’s  parents  come,  but  said  they  were 
too  poor  to  come  unless  they  were  helped.  Some 
weeks  ago  Caleb,  their  son -in  law,  fetched  them 
and  they  asked  at  once  to  be  baptized ;  next  day 
a  man  arrived,  who  came  all  the  way  from  the 
Kuskokwim,  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  on 
foot  and  alone;  he  also  asked  to  be  baptized.  This 
is  a  source  of  encouragement  to  us  and  we  hope 
the  beginning  of  a  true  Christian  life  for  them. 
The  family  were  given  the  surname  of  Stone,  the 
husband’s  name  to  be  Benjamin,  the  wife  Sarah, 
and  the  children  are  Ira,  Paul,  Louise,  Katie  and 
Bessie.  The  other  man  was  named  Thomas  Bird. 
We  gave  him  the  surname  of  Bird,  because  when 
he  came  he  wore  a  parka  of  bird  skins.  He 
boards  and  lives  with  us,  is  middle  aged  and  very 
friendly.  Brother  Schoechert  employs  him  in 
hewing  logs  and  cutting  wood,  to  make  a  log  house 
for  our  native  families.  There  is  also  another 
man  living  with  the  boys,  employed  in  the  same  way. 

June  2. — An  opportunity  for  sending  mail  is 
offer^  us  by  Mr.  Edge,  who  is  sending  sea  otter  ^ 
i  hunters  toward^  Kodiak.  So  we  will  send  this  and 
a  few  more  letters,  hoping  they  may  reach  youi 

earlier.  Friday  night  we  received  a  few  letters 
through  Mr.  Jensen,  (Superintendent  of  the  can¬ 
nery  near  us),  who  came  as  far  as  Nushagak  in  a 
small  steamer.  The  river  was  full  of  floating  ice, 
so  that  it  was  unsafe  to  venture  farther.  Mr. 
Lewis  Gunther  went  to  meet  him  in  a  fishing  boat 
and  brought  a  little  mail,  a  small  dishpan  full  of 
potatoes,  one  onion  and  one  parsnip.  Oh,  but 
they  tasted  good.  The  letters  were  best  of  all, 
though.  We  expect  more  when  the  sailing  vessels 
can  come  in  the  river;  five  of  them  have  been 
lying  out  in  the  bay  for  three  weeks  already.  This 
morning  we  noticed  the  vessel  for  the  salting 
station  was  lying  at  anchor  some  distance  from  the 
cannery,  and  while  we  are  writing  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  said  another  one  was  seen  on  the  other  side  of 
t  e  river,  so  we  hope  the  one  with  our  goods  aboard 
will  come  to-night.  Brother  Schoechert  and  the 
boys  have  dug  garden,  but  it  needs  raking  and 
planting.  On  Monday  we  will  help  to  plant.  The 
cold  frames  are  planted  and  some  cabbage  is  set 
out.  We  are  all  in  our  usual  health.  Some  have 
colds,  especially  the  boys,  who  are  very  careless 
about  wet  feet.  Two  have  swollen,  painful  limbs 
—perhaps  rheumatism,  but  it  seems  different. 

August  2.  You  remember  Olga  Waldron  and  ! 
.Sophie  Kokarine  left  us  last  year  for  their  respec-  ' 
tive  homes.  W e  have  not  heard  from  them  per¬ 
sonally  since,  until  with  the  last  mail,  when  we 
received  a  letter  from  Olga  saying  she  was  married 
to  a  Mr  Finny,  who  is  kind  to  her.  Sophie  sent 
back  a  beaver  skin  we  gave  her  to  tan  and  two 
small  newspapers  called  the  Yukon  Press; 
but  we  have  not  had  a  letter  since  she  left 
here  and  was  so  anxious  to- write  and  tell 
us  ail  about  their  experience  on  the  journey. 
Fmma  directed  her  envelopes  and  gave  her 


stamps  and  between  us  we  gave  her  a  nice  out¬ 
fit.  I  think  her  letter  to  us  must  be  lost.  Yester¬ 
day  Marion  WolfF  came  in  with  an  apron  full  of 
papers :  Lititz  Express,  Union  Signal,  Popular  Ed¬ 
ucator,  also  a  small  book  called  Six  in  the  Fold, 
and  one  from  Brother  B.  La  Trobe,  and  two  vol¬ 
umes  each  for  Emma  and  me  of  the  Story  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  some  letters  and  the  onion 
sets.  We  are  always  so  glad  for  them,  because  our 
Summers  are  not  long  enough  to  raise  them  from 
seeds.  Emma  commenced  to  read  at  once  and  1 
listened  until  it  was  time  to  get  supper.  Then 
Emma  went  down  and  I  read  in  one  of  the  books. 
After  supper  Sister  Schoechert  took  the  oversight 
of  the  dishes,  so  we  should  have  time  to  read  our 
letters.  This  Summer  we  offered  to  give  Anna 
Davis  her  meals  if  she  would  help  us  whenever 
she  was  needed  in  the  kitchen  or  help  to  wash  and 
mend  the  boys’  clothes,  cut  fish  for  salting  and 
drying,  mend  bidarkas  and  sails  or  do  fur  sewing. 
Her  husband  is  dead,  her  two  sons  are  in  our 
school,  so  she  came  lo  us. 

Ennai,  the  native  woman  who  lived  with  Mrs. 
Wolff  last  Winter,  now  lives  in  the  log  house  with 
Anna  and  helps  to  cut  fish  for  the  Winter  supply 
and  at  other  times  helps  Sister  Schoechert.  The 
scholars  are  far  more  useful  now,  since  trained. 
We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  are  grown, 
for  real  help.  The  influence  of  the  natives  who 
have  grown  into  their  filthy  and  indolent  habits  is 
not  at  all  good  for  the  scholars,  which  accounts 
for  our  slowness  in  getting  them  to  help,  besides 
some  are  not  honest,  and  you  know  we  have  such 
a  lot  of  provisions  on  hand,  which  is  a  temptation  to 
those  weak  ones,  and  they  are  naturally  very  ex¬ 
travagant;  so  it  takes  close  and  careful  oversight. 

Accept  our  heartiest  thanks  for  all  the  things 
in  the  box,  we  thank  the  many  kind  friends 
who  again  remembered  us  by  sending  let¬ 
ters  and  gifts.  1  should  add  that  we  like  our 
dresses  very  much,  material  and  color,  only  the 
pattern  must  be  modified  very  much.  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  seeing  such  full  sleeves  and  it  would 
make  us  conscious  of  our  clothes  and  a  sight  to 
the  natives,  if  we  would  wear  them  as  they  are. 
We  are  very  plain  and  old-fashioned  here.  Those 
bretzels  tasted  very  good ;  there  was  a  general 
crunching  all  over  the  establishment  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Everybody  had  some.  We  were  waiting  so 
long  for  letters  with  the  summer  mail  and  the  ves¬ 
sel  is  not  in  yet,  so  we  thought  it  was  time  to  be 
writing  even  if  it  is  not  complete.  You  will  get 
,  our  letters,  late.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  alarmed, 
f  for  we  are  all  quite  well,  happy  and  contented. 

4  Mary  and  Emma  Huber. 

ivii.  tjarmeiV  «  /a  -A  »  . 

TOc. — Qtl 
On  last  Friday  the  startling  intelligence 
reached  us  that  a  murderous  assault  had  been 
committed  by  a  robber  on  the  Eev.  and  Mrs. 
Wolff;  who  had  returned  from  Alaska,  and 
were  residing  at  Alameda,  Cal.  The  telegram, 
as  published  in  the  newspapers,  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

Oakland,  Cal.,  October  19. — A  burglar  did  bloody 
work  with  a  hatchet  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  F,  E. 
Wolff,  in  Alameda.  Mrs.  Wolff  was  awakened  by 


the  presence  of  a  man  in  the  bedroom  where 
her  husband  slept.  She  rose  in  bed  and  was  struck 
down  with  a  hatchet.  Her  husband,  awakened  by  her 
cry,  attempted  to  rise.  He,  too,  was  struck.  The 
Wolffs  screamed  lustily,  arousing  their  neighbors. 
When  succor  came  both  were  lying  unconscious  in 
their  blood-stained  bed.  On  the  floor  lay  the  hatchet 
where  it  had  been  dropped  by  the  escaped  robber. 
Mrs.  Wolff  will  probably  recover.  Mr.  Wolff  is 
mortally  wounded.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolff  are  mission¬ 
aries  who  lately  returned  from  Alaska. 

Just  before  going  to  press,  a  letter  from  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  informs  jis  that  the  writer,  Mr. 
James  B.  Roberts,  had  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wollf,and  also  saw  their  physician.  Mrs.  Wolff", 

I  he  says,  will  most  probably  soon  recover.  Mr. 

I  Wolff"  is  very  seriously,  and  it  may  be  fatally, 
hurt.  In  a  few  days  the  physician  will  be  able 
to  tell  more  definitely.  They  will  have  the  best 
medical  treatment,  and  the  best  nursing  that 
can  be  had.  A  kind  friend  has  taken  the  chil- 
I  dren  to  her  own  house,  where  they  will  be  well  , 
j  taken  care  of.  j 


THE  MORA-VIA.N. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  OCTOBER  31,  1894. 


I  had  no  heart  to  write.  The  grim,  bony  faces  of 
some  that  were  suffering  from  hunger,  the  pleading 
look  from  the  eyes  of  at  least  a  dozen  little  chil¬ 
dren  that  only  had  at  best  two  meals  a  day,  fairly 
I  haunted  me.  I  could  think  of  nothing  else.  We 
ihad  nine  or  ten  dogs  to  die  during  the  course  of 
the  Winter,  some  of  old  age,  some  of  disease,  and 
others  starved.  These  were  dragged  together  be¬ 
fore  our  very  eyes,  this  Spring,  and  devoured  by 
one  family  who  were  worst  off  of  all.  Not  one 
dog  was  left.  They  even  ate  those  that  had  lain 
ever  since  last  Fall. 

This  nearly  made  me  sick.  I  really  felt  guilty 
when  we  had  three  meals  a  day  and  saw  such  i 
things,  but  we  did  all  we  could  for  them.  John 
was  out  constantly  with  his  gun  getting  such  game 
as  was  to  be  had.  Miss  Mack  and  I  both  were 
willing  to  give  up  one  meal  a  day,  and  if  relief 
had  not  come  in  the  form  of  geese,  we  surely 
would  have  done  so,  but  we  got  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  them,  which  carried  us  over  another  two 
weeks.  The  long  drawn  out  Spring  has  been  hard 
on  all.  We  have  never  known  it  to  be  so  late  be¬ 
fore.  Just  think,  the  river  was  not  open  until  in 
June.  School  closed  in  January,  on  account  of 
our  lack  of  food.  It  was  such  a  pity  too,  for  they 
were  learning  so  well.  It  has  been  such  a  blessing 
that  we  had  some  one  particularly  for  the  school. 
Miss  Mack  manages  the  boys  without  any  trouble. 
Since  they  understand  each  other  better,  it  makes 
it  easier  for  all.  The  boys  all  talk  fairly  good 
English.  They  write  nicely  and  are  coming  out  | 
in  every  way.  1 


.  M/iork'aUo  is  with  the 

erteaL  I  have  the  ent.re  charge  of  oloth  og 
both  fur  and  other;  and  I  mean  to  keepj  ^ 

„y  work  aa  long  has  saved  me.  I 

TveLly  done  the  cutting  and  Biting  this  yean 
the  sewing,  but  this  coming  year  I  can 

She  doe  ^  ^  ^  strong  and  well  now. 

do  some  of  tha  .  betw^on 

Work  , 
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bundle,  tent  or  kettle.  The  fish  were  scratched 
away  from  the  falling  bank,  and  like  thunder  the 
report  of  the  falling  earth  sounded  around  us. 
One  old  lady  declared  that  a  mastodon  was  coming 
to  the  surface,  and  caused  the  rapid  falling.  They 
think  that  this  animal  lives  wholly  underground, 
since  the  bones  are  found  deep  under  the  surface 
as  a  rule.  When  some  unnatural  rumbling  or  j 
falling  of  the  earth  occurs,  they  say  the  mastodon  j 
comes  to  the  surface  and  then  goes  back  again,  j 
They  have  never  seen  one,  but  if  this  is  one,  he  j 
must  be  a  big  one.  With  our  eyes  half  open,  we  j 
I  Witimped  through  the  brush  and  mud  to  a  place  of  j 
I  safety,  and  now  our  tent  is  pitched,  and  we  are 
settled,  even  if  we  are  in  the  midst  of  all  the  squall¬ 
ing  babies  and  the  noise  and  excitement  of  over 
i  60  natives. 

I  I  often  think  of  my  year  of  rest.  The  change 
did  me  much  good,  but  I  never  can  get  over  it 
that  Bro.  Kilbuck  was  not  along.  He  is  so  deep 
in  the  work  he  could  have  told  better  about  every 
thing. 

Bro.  Helmich  is  a  splendid  man  for  our  kind  of 
work.  He  can  help  himself  everywhere,  and  he 
is  willing  and  quick. 

But  I  will  close  now.  I  write  this  with  the  pen 
you  got  for  me.  Please  tell  the  “  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters”  who  bought  it  for  me,  that  I  carry  it  with 
me  every  day,  as  some  people  carry  a  watch.  I 
use  it  constantly,  and  it  has  never  been  out  of 
.  order.  I  would  not  be  without  it  for  anything, 
i  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  all  whom  I  know, 
and  to  those  that  were  kind  to  me.  I  remain  very 
sincerely  your  Sister  in  Christ,  j 

Edith  M.  Kilbuck. 
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OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

Reported  by  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference. 
The  Alaska  Mission.— A  call  for  more  laborers. 

_ In  order  to  continue  a  suflBcient  working-force 

in  this  mission,  and,  if  possible,  enable  the  breth¬ 
ren  there  to  extend  the  work,  it  has  been  decided 


to  call  for  volunteers  for  this  mission-field.  A 
married  brother  is  desired,  who  would  feel  him¬ 
self  called  by  the  Lord  to  this  particular  work. 
Essential  qualifications  are  good  health,  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  education,  with  some  aptitude  for  ac¬ 
quiring  languages,  some  ability  to  impart  instruc¬ 
tion  in  religious  truth,  and  such  consecration  to 
the  Master’s  work,  that  any  line  of  service  will 
be  readily  undertaken. 

Persons  who  may  be  inclined  to  respond  to  this 
call,  will  confer  a  favor  by  reporting  to  the  Pro- 
yincial  Board  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  we  trust  that  the  members  of  the 
churches  will,  at  this  time,  and  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  earnestly  pray  the  Lord  to  send 
forth  laborers  into  His  harvest,  we  also  hope  that 
all  will  be  aroused  to  the  service  of  greater  liber¬ 
ality  in  the  support  of  this  work,  so  that  the  in¬ 
creased  expenses  may  be  easily  covered. 

As  we  will  have  an  opportunity  of  forwarding 
mail  to  Alaska  about  the  middle  of  April,  we 
would  urge  prompt  action,  so  that  all  necessary 
preparations  may  be  made  in  good  time  and  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  this  subject  be  sent  to  our 
missionaries. 


Sundays  with  the  Eskinioes  at  Carmel,  Alaska. 

By  Missionary  F.  E.  Wolff. 

Our  services  on  Sunday  are  kept  as  follows; — There  is 
English  service  in  the  morning  at  half-past  ten.  We 
generally  open  with  the  litany,  the  children  joining  heartily 
in  the  responses  and  singing.  During  the  serrnon,  ^  or 
rather,  talk,  they  are  very  attentive.  Seeing  them  listening 
so  eagerly  to  catch  every  word,  often  helps  me  much.  In 
the  afternoon  we  have  Sunday  School  at  2  o’clock.  This 
is  opened  with  a  hymn  and  prayer ;  then  follovvs  the 
reading  of  the  lesson,  in  which  every  alternate  verse  is  read 
by  the  scholars.  After  the  singing  of  another  hymn,  they 
are  divided  into  classes.  Br.  Schoechert  teaches  the  boys, 
Sr.  Emma  Huber  the  girls,  and  Aunt  Mary,  her  elder 
sister,  the  little  children  ;  they  are  taught  in  English,  each 
child  who  can  read  having  his  own  Bible  or  Testament. 
I  teach  the  native  men  in  Eskimo,  and  my  wife  instructs' 
the  native  women  also  in  their  own  language,  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  several  of  our  older  scholars  to  help  as  interpreters. 

Each  class  is  taught  in  a  separate  room  in  the  house,  so 
there  is  no  disturbance,  and  one  tap  of  the  big  bell  recalls 
them  to  the  schoolroom  for  the  closing  exercises.  After  the 
children  have  received  half  an  hour  of  instruction,  they  arei 
called  together  again,  but  those  who  are  instructed  in  the 
native  language  continue  for  an  hour  or  longer.  All,  oldj 
and  young,  are  very  much  interested  in  the  Bible  lessons. 
With  the  older  people  it  is  especially  interesting,  however, 
for  they  apply  things  at  once  to  everyday  occurrences. 
This  brings  out  all  sorts  of  troubles  which  have  puzzled 
them,  or  in  any  way  been  a  burden  to  their  hearts.  They 
tell  us  their  feelings  quite  freely,  and  often  express  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  God’s  will  and  be  good,  lamenting 
that  the  evil  always  returns  again.  We  can  see  a  great 
change  in  those  people  who  have  been  living  with  us  and 
attending  the  services  and  school  regularly. 
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usually  spend  togetuer  also. 

Vhile  Bro.  Kilbiick  goea  down,  the  river,  we 
it  to  do  some  house  cleaning  and  then  be 
.iy  for  our  letters  and  the  goods.  The  boys 
I  then  be  coming  back  and  school  will  open 
ly.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  them  come.  It 
1  no  small  trial  to  give  them  up  at  all,  as  no  j 
ibt  Miss  Mack  will  tell  you.  | 

fou  have  heard  long  ago,  what  a  success  our 
7-mill  is  and  what  hopes  are  ours,  of  being  well 
jd  for  the  school  in  the  coming  year  or  two. 
lister  Helmich  has  charge  of  the  cooking  and 
ihing  for  the  boys.  She  has  only  to  look  after 
greater  part  of  it.  A  native  woman  and  the 
's  do  the  work. 

Bro.  Kilbuck  has  traveled  more  this  Winter 
n  heretofore  and  the  spiritual  work  is  prosper- 
most  wonderfully.  The  most  critical  dare 
,  complain  of  that,  for  there  are  new  evidences 
jry  day,  of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  are  only 
dinners  in  the  Christian  life.  The  older  mem- 
•8  are  more  firm  as  time  passes,  and  all  are  a 
nfort  and  encouragement  to  us.  David  and 
orge  have  done  right  well.  They  are  both  well, 
)ecially  has  George  grown  stout  and  strong. 

David  has  taken  up  spiritual  work  already  and 
es  right  well,  reading,  speaking  and  praying  in 
blic  and  even  taking  charge  of  entire  services 
nself.  He  is  not  much  of  a  worker,  however, 
iorge  is  far  more  steady  that  way,  but  he  is 
aid,  and  very  slow  about  speaking  in  public. 

B  reads  his  Bible  regularly  and  prays,  but  he 
jts  at  that  for  the  present.  I  believe  he  did 
ke  Bro.  Helmich’s  place  at  the  breakfast-table 
len  he  was  gone,  and  read  the  text,  the  lesson 
d  lead  in  prayer.  This  was  much  for  him,  but 
I  may  gain  confidence  as  time  passes.  He  is 
oroughly  good,  I  believe. 

June  7,  1894. 

This  morning  I  will  finish  your  letter.  Miss 
ack  is  ahead  of  me  for  she  is  through  ;  but  she 
inks  I  ought  to  tell  you  of  our  move.  We  were 
'eetly  sleeping  in  our  tent  about  three  o’clock 
is  morning,  when  the  natives  came  screaming 
ound  us,  saying  that  the  bank  was  falling,  and 
ir  camping  place  was  undermined  by  the  current, 
f  all  the  scrambling  and  yelling  you  ever  saw, 
is  was  surely  the  worst.  Everybody  grabbed  a 
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THE  ALASKA  MISSION.  ^ 

A  Letter  from  Sister  Kilbuck. 

Bethel,  Alaska,  June  5, 
Dear  Brother  de  Schweinitz;  Hi 
are,  in  the  fishing  camp,  Miss  Mack  and 
our  tent,  cooking  outfit  and  bed.  The  lonj 
ter  is  past,  and  the  river  cleared  of  ice.  Tv 
we  have  had  open  water,  and  oh,  how  thanl 
are,  for  so  many  of  the  poor  natives  can 
starving.  We  kept  as  many  of  them  alivi 
could,  but  it  has  taken  all  our  time  and  fooi 
so.  We  were  worried  and  anxiou^  until 
day,  when  a  few  fish  were  caught.  Wi 
neighbors  we  are  sixty-one  in  number,  buti 
obliged  to  feed  any  but  our  boys  now.  T1 
sion  is  all  quiet,  and  John  is  at  home,  doi 
writing.  There  will  be  a  run  of  small  fish, 
“smelts.”  We  have  several  boats  and  ue 
will  oversee  this  part  of  the  work.  Our  twi 
are  pitched  close  together  and  although  we 
most  surrounded  by  water,  we  are  in  a  dry 
with  trees  all  about  us.  There  is  plenty  of 
yet,  and  the  trees  are  bare,  but  if  they  were  gn 
could  not  stay  here  for  mosquitoes.  Miss 
and  I  are  perfectly  happy.  We  both  enjo 
kind  of  life,  and  it  is  a  change,  too,  from  tb 
finement  and  monotony  of  the  long,  gloomy 
ter ;  a,  resting  spell,  as  it  were,  from  our  worl 
During  the  Spring  we  put  out  snares  to 
ptarmigans."  The  tramp  of  more  than  a  m 
snow-shoes  was  more  than  I  could  stand,  altl 
I  went  a  number  of  times.  She  took  natives 
however,  and  kept  them  (the  snares)  in  ordei 
we  are  proud  to  say  that  we  caught  over  foui 
dred  birds,  feeding  a  good  many  people  whi 
season  lasted.  Ot  the  Winter  and  its  worl 
will  hear  through  The  Moravian,  and  no 
Miss  Mack  will  say  something  of  the  school, 
are  both  writing  to  you.  I  proposed  that  sh 
I  should  prop  each  other  up,  back  to  back, 
have  no  chairs,  and  writing  is  tiresome  work 
we  are  not  comfortable.  She  thought  it  i 
keep  us  from  talking,  if  we  could  not  see 
other,  but  I  find  that  that  is  not  so.  Our 
and  anxiety  for  those  that  were  without  foo 
Spring,  has  prevented  us  from  doing  much 
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the  entire  income  of  the  “Krakau  Fund”  was 
devoted  to  general  mission-work  so  that  the 
interest  of  funded  legacies  was  ^3820.46  greater; 
and,  finally,  the  account  current  interest  received 
was  $122.49  net. 

For  the  second  time  the  financial  statement 
closes  with  a  table  giving  the  total  cost  in  1891 
of  all  branches  of  our  foreign  missionary  ac¬ 
tivity,  irrespective  of  the  sources  whence  the 
money  comes.  This  table  is  as  follows  : 


The  Work  in  Greenland .  $2,468  00 

“  “  Labrador .  14,083  00 

“  “  Alaska .  6,138  00 

“  among  the  Indians .  3,818  00 

i.t  '  ^  ^  .  — 
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